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; Fans the inſtant of their 3 Stanton 
Park, Sir William's behaviour was entire- | 
17 chan ged — he ſeemed not now to wiſh to 
diiguiſe Yo ill opinion he had formed of her. 
He reproached her explicitly for the pleaſure 
ſhe had manifeſted in the company of Henry, 
and he openly exulted in the art with which 
he had laid her caution uſeleſs, and by which 
he had been able to aſcertain her real ſenti- 
ments. | 
Ellen heard Sir William wat an " kao 
aſtoniſhment, that for ſome time deprived her 
of the power of ſpeech—She knew not how 


to defend herſelf 1 a charge, the truth 
Vor. II. B 5 of | 


TT 


Wards him. 
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conſidered every mark of regard which ſhe had 
ſhewn to Henry as ſanctioned by Sir William's 
ecxpreſs approbation, and ſhe knew it did not 
contain a particle of that kind of love which 
the moſt extended of his rights could prohibit. 
The reſentments of Ellen were always 
ſhort-lived, and even before ſhe had voice to 
reply to Sir William's injuries, ſhe felt ſome- 
what like compaſſion, though perhaps a little 
mingled with contempt, riſe in her mind to- 
That it can ſuit your ideas of honor and 
tenderneſs,” ſaid ſhe, „to endeavour to be- 
tray thoſe who you are bound to defend, is 
hat I can only be ſincerely ſorry for; but to 
treat that as a diſcovery which you owe to your 
own artifice; that, which at no time has been 
diſavowed on my part, is a vain endeavour to 
-cupe me a ſecond time: Tho” innocence is 
untuſpicious, it is not ſottiſn. Be aſſured you 
Have diſcovered nothing, for nothing was at- 
tempted to be concealed :—From the firſt hour 
L accepted your heart, you knew the whole of 
mine.; if you have not ſecured it your own _ 
long before now, the failure has not ariſen from 
my partiality to another, but from the want of 
- hole qualities in yourſeif, on which aitection 
only can be grounded: I have laboured to love 
you, and never were you ſo nearly in poſſeſſion 
of my heart, as at the moment when you have 
choſen to load me with the molt injurious re- 
proaches. What can I ſay, mom unhappy 
of men, what can I ſay, but that my heart 


ſhall 
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| ſhall ſtill be yours, when you know how to de- 
feryo itt. ON 
Sir William trembled with paſſion the truth 
| flaſhed upon him—it was the lightuing's 
flaſh that ſtrikes and kills. To believe himſelf 
alone accountable for the loſs of Ellen's true 
= affections, was a pang of ſuch intolerable an- 
= guiſh, as human nature could not bear. To 
| think her falſe and worthleſs was a ſuffering of 
2 milder kind. Baring his mind againſt con- 
viction, he gave way to a rage which was 
only a temporary aſſuagement of his ſufferings, 
| the ſource in future of the bittereſt ſelf-re- 
Ihe agitation that his violence occaſioned to 
Ellen, threw her into labour: Her fituation 
became critical and hazardous, in a very high 
degree, and Sir William would have almoſt. 
conſented to have ſeen her in the arms of Mr. 
Villars, to have been affured of her life 
It was not however, by the death of Ellen 
that heaven had determined to puniſh Sir Wil- 
-liam—She was delivered of a boy and declar- 
ed out of danger. _ Ff 
Amidſt the varied anguiſh, compoſed of 
grief, terror, and reſentment, that filled the 
mind of Ellen, ſhe experienced as ſhe claſped 
her child to her boſom, a ſource of joy which 
no misfortune that threatened herſelf alone 
could embitter; yet ſhe regretted but the 
more that in the father of her infant ſhe could 
not love the huſband of her choice, $2 
Sir William, under pretence of guarding her 
from every emotion that might be prejudicial, 
abſented himſelf for ſome days from her 
„ B 2 „ eee, 
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apartment; and Ellen made uſe of this inter- 
val to bring her mind into ſuch a ſtate of 
1 charity with him, as would enable her to re- 
cCeire bim, when they did meet, wich a 
kindneſs, that might ſhew her diſpoſed to 
forget all that had paſſed at their laſt interview. 
She preſented his ſon to him with a faint 
ſmile, ſaying, „Let this be the pledge of 
oblivion for all that is . paſſed, and the aſ- 
ſurance of an unbroken amity for the time to 
come.“ bs 
2A ſon lo faid Sir William, looking ear- 
neſtly i in the boy 's ae. 
* Did you ook know it was a boy! ? ſaid 
len, 

% Yes,” returned Sir William, and again | 

rep-ated, „A ſon!”.. 
5.56 Dear Sir William, take your child inta 
your arms, the touch of his lips will baniſh 
every uneaſy thought—L have tound them E 
ſovereign panacea,” . e 5 
So might I too 
Why. do you not try _ 2 
No, it is a woman's remedy.” 

6 Ttis a perent's,” returned Ellen. 
e, ſaid: Sir William; but he touch- 
ed not the child. A | | 

Ellen pained, wondering, conſoles, by a 
variety of indiſtinct thoughts, haitily ſnatch- 
ed inc boy to her heart and burſt into tears. 

Sir William alarmed, tried to ſooth her 
by every te nder. expreſſion he could think 
of; but he did not careſs the child, nor did 
he appear to regard it either as a pledge of 
oblivi avs Or as an aſſurance of amity. 


"Lilen | 
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Ellen recovered flowly, the anxiety of. her 
wind affected her body; ſhe ſaw Sir William 
gloomy and diſcontented, and though he 
_ reſtrained himſelf from acts or words of ill 
humour or reproach, the ſame dark ſuſpici- 


ons ſeemed to lower in his mind, and the lame 
reſentment to poſſeſs his breaſt. 


Ellen was now able to go out in her carri- 


1 age, and ſhe thought it proper no longer to 


delay making Sir William acquainted with the 
reſolution the had formed. it was not long 
before he _ her an / opporevnity:: of . 5 
ſo.. 

On meeting her one day on her return 
from an airing, he obſerved that the colour 
began to return to her cheek, and. the uſual 

life to appear in her eye, and/ he added, in 
a cold and reproachful tone, You will 
ſoon be able to return to ſociety, you will 
ſoon be able to ſee / your friends.“ by 
„I have a very few words to ſay, Sir Wil- q 
liam, on that ſubject,“ returned Ellen, and 
if you are at leiſure, be kind enough to hear 
them now.” -—_ | . 

% You are not going to make me a 
ſpeech 2”? | 
«I do not deal in oratory,” replied Ellen, 
4 what I have to ſay will be . in a 
very few words.? fo 

„Well, Madam,“ cried * with an air rof 
provoking mockery, I attend. 

« When firſt I was made ſenſible of the = 
unjuſt ideas that you entertained of my cha- 
racter,” ſaid Ellen, I was led to hope that 
iuch n * only be the ekude ran 
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of too Perth a love, and I truſted to that lore 
and my own reCtitude for the remedy: When I 


had reafon to think the evil had a deeper 
root, that it ſprung from the conſtitution of 


your mind, and that, perhaps, you could not 


change it, I offered, with the moſt genuine 


ſincerity, to withdraw with you from the 
whole world, and to live only for you. This 
was treated as the flight of an abſurd and ro- 
mantic mind, and I was enjoined to conduct - 


 . myſelf to all with whom I converſed without 


diſtinction—TI obeyed this injunction as far as 


It was poſſible to obey it The honeſt affec- 
tions of the heart, which I had always avow-_ 
ed, and the difference that muſt ariſe in our 
Intercourſe with the wiſe, and the fooliſh, the 


good and the bad, ſtood not controuled, nor 


could they by this injunction. You know if 
eyer my diſtinction went beyond what ſuch 
affections and ſuch difference could warrant; 
and 1 know, moſt feelingly, that notwith- 
ſtanding a conduct reſulting from ſuch prin- 


ciples, as will ſtand the ſtricteſt inveſtigation, 
I have not been able to acquit myſelf in your 
opinion: I believe it impoſſible that you ſhould 


at this time doubt my honor, but you ſcruple 


not. to tell me, that [ have voluntarily given 
my affections to another: What may you not 
next believe ?—I ſhrink from the thought, and 
it behoves me to preſerve myſelf from a ſuſ- 


picion that may involve in the effects of its 


injuſtice thoſe who are yet unborn: What I 
once aſſumed as a kindneſs to you, I now aſk 


as a favor and ſhelter for myſelf; I will not 1 
again join any ſociety, I will not again fee 


any 


* 
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any friends that can awaken injurious doubts 
in your breaſt, If it is your will that I ſhall 
remain in town, I will remain there as a cloſe 
priſoner in my own houſe; but if you wiſh 
= to avoid the appearance of fingularity, which 
W this will have to the world, 1 beg you will 
SF ſuffer-me to go down to Oakley, my health 
will furniſh a reaſonable pretence for ſuch a 
ſecluſion, and there I cannot give you even the 
| ſhadow of a cavſe for thoſe Jealouſies e 
wrong me, and make you miſerable.” „ 
Sir William 4 mk truck with the greats | 
eſt aſtoniſhment, by the calm and impreſſive 
ſtatement, that Ellen thus made of her wrongs, 
and of her conduẽt: Some purpoſe labouring 
in His mind ſeemed, in ſpite of N e to BE" 
ſuſpended by the power of truth.  - 
„ Would yougo al one?“ ſaid hs. $4, 1 
„ ſhall not be alone, my boy will be a 
90 1 will yet hope that all love for me is 
not fo extinct in his father's breaſt, but that 
hemay ſometimes be induced to viſit us. 
A ſudden ſhade of diſtruſt and e 
crolled Sir William's brow. 
« You doubt it Ros father will vile 


you.” 
J hope ſo,” faid Ellen wirmly: 76E Then 
you approve my plan, Sir William? —You 
will ſuffer me to remove to Oakley ???, 
5 Yes, to queen it there to court popu- | 
larity by infidious charities to form a party 
of the ſcum of the earth to Long ae: repu- 
tation on the downfall of mine. : 
Good God!” E eee Ellen 5 then 


checking herſelf, « far are all ſuch thoughts 
34 8 from 
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from me,” ſaid the, - -6C I. have no predilection 
for Oakley; you have an eſtate in Wales, let 
me go there—Send' me into the North of Scot- 
land. —baniſn me to Ireland, — do with me what 
you will, with this exception only, do not 
keep me here, and compel me into. company, 
where the pureſt innocence cannot e 
me from the fouleſt ſuſpicion.” 

Again Sir William's reſolution ſcemed to 
18 ſhaken—he remained ſilent and ont 
ul. 
1 could believe it was e and 
falſhood —— 

£6 I know not hat! means to > uſe to convince 
you it is ſo, but ſuch as I have uſed. i in vain,” 
laid Ellen, „ it appears to me that your mind- 
is deeply infected wita a diſtemper that no- 
thing but time and your own reffections will 
cure; let me wait the reſult of theſe quietly 
and inoffenſively, far from any poſſibility, by 
any manners or conduct of my own, of in- 
creaſing the evils: No happineſs reſults to 
either of vs from being now together; on the 
contrary, ſo many cauſes of mutual offence 
may ariſe, as may ſerve definitively to alienate 
our hearts from each other, and make it im- 
poſſible at any future period, however diſtant, 
to entertain that mutual friendſhip ſo eſſential 
to our happineſs, our virtue, and our p 
tation! | 
% Well,“ 4 Sir William, 1 a mo- 
ments pauſe, « be it ſo, the experiment may 
ſerve as a trial in more ways than one: But 
whom do you mean to take into your ſecret? 
Who is to be es 2 

66 NO 
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conceal from myſelf,” and be aſſured I will 
not burthen any one elſe with the knowledge 


of it.” 
« And ſhall you not write a pathetic letter 


S to your coufe in, deſiring he will keep out of 


your way, and bidding him farewell ?—And 
talk of the ſacrifice of friend/bip to duty, the 
hope of better times, when innocence will 
have all its rights, when you may avow the 
effeem with which you always have been, and 
aiways ſhall be And ſo turn a period and 
make a flouriſhing concluſion ?—Would not 
this be according to- rule?“ | 
4 The paroxyſm is ſtrong now indeed,” 


ſaid Ellen, I will leave you, and wait your 


deciſion as to where I ſhall go.“ Te 
«« Stay, that may be decided in a moment: 
Oakley is the beſt place, your retreat there 
will appear moſt natural, and raiſe leaſt r 
jecture. When ſhall you be able to go??? 
en leſs than a week, and I entreat you, 


Sir William, to let that time be ſpent with as 
little diſcompoſure as poſſible. On my part 


you ſhalt ſee nothing but good humour, aye 
if you will permit it, 'cheerfulneſs.” -- | 
* Good God! why ſhould we part on 5 
Ellen, are you all you ſeem to „ 
„ hope you will, ere long, be „ 

I am; and I think the preſent arrangement 

mot likely to produce that conviction.” 

 « You wiſh then to go'?? 8 | 
& I do, but | ſhould not if 1 could 1 5 
that continuing here, I could ward off thoſe 
unjuſt thoughts that make us both ſo miſerable.” 
| . 55 | "66 1 175 
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% I believe you had better go, perhaps 1 
ſhall ſooner come to my ſenſes in your ab- 


ſence ;- perhaps the preſent ſeparation may 


make every future hour we are to ſpend toge⸗ 
or f appier. * 


— 


CHAP. IL 


Say, from affliction's various ſource, 
Do none but turbid waters flow ?””. 


1 N a few days Ellen left town, for Oak- 
_ ley, faking with her her beloved boy. He 
ſeemed the only human being whom ſhe 
might love unreproved, or at leaſt the only 
one for whom her affections were not embit- 
- by ſome painful reflection. 

She could not conceal from herſelf that Sir 

William ſtudiouſly held her apart from her 
family, and he had fo profeſſedly ſet his face 
againſt Miſs Thornton, that except one ſin- 
gle fortnight which ſhe had ſpent at Oakley, 
Ellen had not ſeen her ſince her marriage; 
nor was he more willing that either of her 
fiſters ſhould be with her, and in the early 
days of the breaking out of his diſcontent, 
he had reproached her for loving her father 
s with a warmer affection than ſhe loved him. 
With i * who was always ſur- 

3 en 
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rnd by: A ſociety in which he den > 
found pleaſure, and whom he knew Ellen 
could not love; and with her brother, who - 
= fhewed not much love to her, he ſuffered her 
= to affociate with that degree of familiarity the 
= nearneſs of their connexion warranted, but he 
= held her as much as poſlible aloof from the 
= whole world beſides. He wiſhed her to be 
always in company, but he would have hack 
the promiſcuous crowd . with which he had 
ſurrounded her 8 and alike indifferent to 
r. 
A mode of life in which the affections had 

no ſhare would have been, in itſelf, extremely 
irkſome to Ellen, and when joined to the 
more poſitive evils that Sir William ſpared _ 
not to inflict, became inſupportable. t 
| Oakley ſhe ſcemed to repoſe as in a ſecure har- _ 
| bour, after having been long toſſed i in FOO 
that threatened ſhipwreck. 

. She nurſed her boy, and this was one vet 
that was given to the world for her retiring 
to the country at that ſeaſon of the year, when _ 

every body elſe was flocking to town. This 
occupation was a perpetual ſource of delight 
and intereſt to her. Alone at Oakley, the 
could dedicate the whole of her time and her 
| thoughts to ſo delightful a care, and ſhe ſaw, 
or fancied the ſaw, in the ſtout limbs, and i- 
telligent ſparkling eyes of her darling, the 
proof and the reward. of her more clan com- 
mon love. = 
Lady Almeria had 0 der N lietle 

baby: to town with her, where neglect and 


want t of good air ſoon reduced i it to a very pi- 
tiable : 


12. : rn $8 N55 
tiable object. Ellen was told it was ill, and 
earneſtly: entreated Lady. Almeria to let it jotn 
the nuriery at Oakley: To this requeſt ſhe 
readily -acceded, and the little Almeria was 
ſent down into Berkſhire, to add to the--4 Cares 

and pleaſures of Ellen. 
With her two children, and the various 
means of occupation which her underſtanding 
and her heart provided her with, Ellen began 
to regain a degree of eaſe and happineſs, 
which, except at very ſhort intervals, had been 
long a ſtranger to her boſom. All remains of 
reſentment towards Sir William entirely ſub- 
fided ; ſhe again flattered herſelf that if ſhe 
could. once inſpire him with a taſte for the 
calm delights of the country, ſhe might be 
able in time to corre& his unbappy aptitude. 
to ſuſpicion, to eradicate all jealouſy from his 
mind, aud making him worthy o of 1 her love, 
love Nias with an affe ction more reaſonable, 
and as warm as any he had ever felt for her: 
She congratulated hexſelf on the part ſne had 
taken, and was ready to perſuade herſelf that 
her paſt. vexations were only a more certain 
road to happineſs. | 
She wrote to Sir William frequently, de- 
tailing all ſhe did, and recounting the witti- 
ciſms of Almeria, who, however, could not 
yet ſpeak, and the wonderful tricks and at- 
chievements of her boy. In return, Sir Wil- 
liam's letters were ſhort, contained little but 
the anecdote of the day, and never replied in 
any way to the domeſtic and nurſery Roms 9 
which made the {ſubject of Ellen's. 
e was _ to lay all this inſen6bility 5 
1 


to the way of life Sir William was engaged in, 
ſo unfavorable to the feelings of the parent and 
the huſband, and to hope the cure for all lay 
in bis being made ſenſible of the ſuperior 
pleaſure that could ariſe from ſuch feelings, 
to that which every other gratification apart 
from them could beſtow. In this hope ſne 
urged him much to make a viſit to Oakley, 
but hitherto he had. attended ane. to War re- 
queſt. z , , 2s of EDN 1 


CHAP. III. 


5 0 ſommo dio, e com ei gin digi u umani,, _ 
1 * ee fon da un nembo oſcuro.” 
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V. HIL E Ellen was thus indulging her- 
ſelf in every virtuous propenſity, and already 
began to reap the reward that uſually attends 
the gratification of ſuch propenſities, Henry 
was a prey to the moſt tormenting diſquietude. 
On his arrival in town he had learned Ellen's 
removal into the country, and he had heard 
aſſigned as a reaſon for it, her -own health, 
which had ſuffered much from her confine- 
ment, and the cares the had taken upon her 
with reſpect to her boy. Nothing could ap- 
pear more natural than theſe reaſons, and with 

Henry, who knew Ellen's diſpoſnion, they 
5 8 Bs 2 5 8 woull 
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4 would have found, but for one circumſtance, & 
= moſt ready belief. 6:4 | > 
Sir William's 2 during the time they: 
ad all paſſed in Devonſhire together, had 
= compleatly deceived him; he believed that Sir 
William felt for Ellen all the love that ſhe was 
ſo well formed to inſpire, and he never had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that Ellen did not rejoice in 
and return his love. But in Henry's opinion it 
ill conſiſted with ſuch a mutual affection, that | 
Sir William ſhould ſuffer Ellen to go without. 
him into the country, in circumſtances which 
ſhe might be ſuppoſed: particularly to call for 
more than common attention, or that he could 
_ conſent ſo ſoon to Joſe fight of their firſt pledge 
of love; a boy too, which is , as dear 
to a father as a mother. 
It vas this circumſtance that raiſed a ſuſpi- 
cion in the mind of Henry, that there was 
ſomething more in Ellen's preſent retirement 
than the world in general believed ; yet was 
he cautious in his endeavours his diſcover - 
whether his ſuſpicions were grounded in truth, 
leſt he ſhould communicate ſimilar nas to 
| others. , | | 
He threw himſelf : as. much as poſlible in the 
of Sir William, who- preſerved towards 
-4 him the manners he had held when they were 
together in Devonſnire ĩt being Sir William's 
unalterable reſolution, even in the vengeance 
that he meditated againſt Ellen, that the world 
ſhould never know that he had entertained a 
ſuſpicion of her virtue or her love. 
Sir William would often ſpeak of Ellen, 


ould mention the Partiality the entertained += 
| 3 
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for a country life, the new. born attachment to 
| her boy, which ſeemed to ſwallow up every 
other affection, and ſometimes he would la- 
ment that it deprived himſelf, and the reſt of 


ber friends, of her company in town. | + 


Henry upon thoſe occaſions was ſtrongly 
tempted to aſk, what could detain him there, 
while Ellen was in the country, but as he 


The remembrance of this connexion impoſed 
a ſcrupulous delicacy upon him whenever he 
mentioned Ellen to Sir William. 

As it was a ſubject he never began, ſo * 
it was one that he always put an end to as ſoon 
as poſſible. Sir William perceived this ſhyneſs 
and imputed it to the worſt of motives; from 
2 reſtleſs defire to diſcover what he dreaded. 


to aſcertain, he ſcarcely ever ſaw Henry with © 
dut introducing in ſome way or other the ſub- 


ject of Ellen's retirement, and Henry at length 

began to think there was ſomething of affecta- 

tion, or deſign, in this. 

While Henry's mind was in 55 ſtate of 

ſuſpence, Lady Almeria awakened him to a 

much more lively ſuſpicion of the truth. 
Lady Almeria's own attendant was coulunin 


5 the woman who waited upon Ellen, they Were 


both Northumberland girls, and Ellen's ſer · 
vant had ſpent all her life, till taken into El- 


len's ſervice, Within a bow-ſhot of Groby- 
Manor. 


Hence ſhe: ks tell of the early love be- 


5 tiet 


: could not forget, neither could he hope, that 
= Sir William could forget the connexion that 
bad once been between Ellen and himſelf. 


- tween her N and Mr. Villars, of the cruel- 
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ties of Lord Villars, the diſtreſs of the. ible 
the ſudden appearance of Henry on the eve 


of Ellen's marriage, with every circumſtance _ 


relating to the affair that was made public, 


and with many that had never happened, and 


which were reported from miſapprehenſion and 


- 


It was ; from her knowledge of much that 
really had paſſed, and from her belief in ſtill 


more that never paſſed,' that ſhe had drawn 
the concluſion that Ellen would never love Sir 


William. Thus from the day of her marriage 
ſhe never ſaw a ſhade of diſcontent upon El- 
len's brow that ſhe did not impute (according 


to the chamber-maid-like idea of the invinci- 


bility of a firſt paſſion) to her having been 
croſſed in love. 

With a mind thus e-occtpied by this fan- 
cy, it was not poſſible that the whole of Sir 
William's unkindneſs, and its effects upon El- 


len, ſhould be entirely concealed from her. 


W hat ſhe fell ſhort of in real knowledge, ſhe. 
made up in conjecture, and all ſhe conjectured : 
ſhe reported as fact. — Much of it indeed was 


ſo, though ſhe did not know it. 


Ellen having left ſome books in town, locxx⸗- 
ed up in a cabinet, of which ſhe had the key 


with her in the country, about this time ſent 
her maid to town to bring them to her. 


Jenny, who had her mind full of all that 
ſhe believed had happened in Sir William's 


family 4ince ſhe laſt ſaw her couſin, made uſe 
of ſome of the few hours that ſhe ſpent in 


town in a a viſit to o Lady Almeria 8 | Route, and 
there 


\ . 
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there ſhe fully. detailed to her ſiſter goſſip, all 5 


ſhe knew, and all ſhe believed ſhe knew. 

She told of Ellen's violent ilineſs, immedi- 
ately following an angry converſation with Sir 
= William: She repeated ſome words ſhe had 


. | accidentally overheard—ſhe dwelt on the length 


5 of time which he had abſented himſelf from 
W the apartment of Ellen on the diſlike that he 
ſeemed to have to the child on the grief that 


ſhe had often witneſſed in Ellen's countenance 


and manner —on the unkindneſs of Sir William, 
in never having once viſited Oakley ſince Ellen 
had retired thither - and on the contentment 
and eaſe Ellen ſeemed to experience notwith- 
ſtanding his abſence. | 
From all theſe circumſtances thoſe two 
Z Machiavel' s concluded, with a certainty, that 
left no room for doubt, that Sir William was 


8 jealous of Mr. Villars, that he had baniſhed 


Ellen into the country to prevent their meet- 
ing, and that Ellen had more ſatisfaction alone, 
and left to the remembrance of her firſt love, 
| than, ſrom the unkindneſs and ſuſpicion of 
Sir William, ſhe had ever enjoyed | in the world, 


and in his ſociety. 


As Jenny ſincerely loved her miſtreſs, all 


Ellen did was right in her eyes; and if ſhe had 


been employed by ber in carrying on an inter- 
courſe with Henry, ſhe would eafily have ex- 
cuſed her on the ſcure of the unconguerable 
nature of a firſt paſlion, and the provocation. 
received from a jealous. huſband ; ſuch cir- 
cumſtances forming a ſpecics.of apology, that 
in vulgar minds is a luibcient excuſe tor every. 
| enormity. 


But 


> % : 


1 * * n. 


— 
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But as Jenny thought Ellen extremely | in- 
jured, ſo ſhe knew her to be perfectly inno- 


cent; and hence the painted her as the moſt 


patient ſufferer, and Sir William as the worſt 
and moſt unkind of human creatures. 
Lady Almeria's woman had often heard her 
Lady ee ſomewhat of contempt, and a 
good deal of ſurpriſe, on Ellen's withdrawing 
from town at that ſeaſon of the year, and the 


had heard her throw out, as no improba- 
bie ſuppoſition, that it was contrary to her 


on with, and the effect of Sir William's ar- 
bitrary jealouſy ; ſhe had, however, alſo heard 
her declare that ſhe was not in the ſecret, and 
did not in fact really know. what the cauſe 


was. 
Lady Almeria; amongſt her other foibles, 


had that moſt pernicious one of buſying her- 


ſelf much in the affairs of others; ſhe had 
always taken upon her to foretell that the 


marriage of Ellen with Sir William would end 

ill, and ſhe looked with ſome degree of eager- 
nels for every circumſtance that could tend to 
prove that her predictions were fulfilled. 


From theſe defects in Lady Almeria's cha- 
racter, Betty always found herſelf well liſten- 
ed to when the talked of the characters of her 
Lady's acquaintance, 'or repeated anecdotes 


out of their reſpective families. 


All therefore that ſhe had heard FRI 11 


couſin was moſt eagerly poured out as a tor- 


rent the next time ſhe attended upon Lad 
Almeria, and it was poured out with all thoſe 
exaggerations and embelliſhments that fo rea- 


1 


wiſhes : 


E duly occur to N relator of everyſtory, who 


- FE 
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| wiſhes" to make the maſt of "whit is to be told. * 


W Every thing that Betty related found ready 


W credence with Lady Almeria, and in a few _ 


| hours after ſhe had heard the ſs We 
with Henry: 


2 RR” N ow,” ſaid ſhe, 6 c 1 can 1 up the won- 


W derment of Lady Ackland's running away 
from us in ſuch a ſtrange manner; that brute, 

Sir William, is jealous of you, and he means 
to confine Ellen to Oakley as long as ſhe lives; 


| and woe be to you both, if you 8 the 
threſhold !” : | 


Henry turned pale as death. 

« Let me beg Lady Almeria,” ſaid ke. 6c Pe 
you will not indulge yourſelf in ſuch wild 
fancies, - much leſs repeat them. LEE 

% Oh! you don't believe me? Come this 
way, then, and I will give you ſuch a proof 
as will clear my veracity in a moment.“ 

„% Why ſhould I be convinced of what 
would give me inexpreſſible pain to believe?“ 

* It cannot give you more pain than it does : 
me: I have been in a perfect fidget ever fince 
I heard it—I am ſure I dare not tell Mr. Mor- 
daunt half, he'd be for cutting Sir William's 


throat, or ſore: ſuch thing, for you never heard 17 


of ſuch a dragon.“ 


Henry? 8 curioſity now got the bats of his + 5 


prudence, and he liſtened to all Lady Almeria 
had to tell ;——but with what emotions he 
liſtened to it, it is not poſſible to expreſs. His 

whole frame trembled, and his agitation was 
ſo great, that Lady Almeria began to repent 

that ſhe had choſen a pon aſſembly | for ſuch - 
2 communication. | 


6c « Come, 


£ e 
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66 Dome: 1 will tell you no more,” ſaid 9 
4 How you do love this Ellen ſſ ill! I do not 
believe thereis ſuch another conſtant ſwain in 
the bills of mortality.” 
* | muſt know all now,” ſaid "EVE « coſt 
me what it will, you have ſet me on the rack.” 
But I dare not: It will be you that 
will be for cutting dir. William 8 throat at this 
rate.” 
$5466 No: 1 have no "I though Sir Wil- 
liam will live ſafe from my ven glance: But 
what is there mdre to hear ?” a 
« Bleſs me, not much: It is eaſy to ſuppoſe 
what a jealous, an unreaſonable man will ſay 
and do But Ellen is ſo reſerved that I don't 
find the has ever complained, even to her 
maid.“ e 
« Complained !-——To her maid * re- 
peated Henry, No, Ellen knows how to ſuf- | 
ter, but not to complain.“ 5 
And ſo ſthe will have no redreſs! 1 for no 
mighty wiſdom in that. Were I in her place 
I would complain, and loudly too Men may 
be managed by their fears, and Sir William 
would not dare to vie her ſo, if he thought ſhe 
would expoſe his conduct to the world. | 
Henry was in no humour to diſcuſs the 
propriety, of ſuch maxims, and finding he 
could draw no farther particulars from Lady 
Almeria, he earneſtiy recommended what yet 
he could not hope ſhe would practiſe, the 
ſtricteſt filence, and withdrew with a heart 
oppreſſed almoſt beyond ſufferance. 
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ſuſpicious quarter from which he had received 
bis 


Although Mr. Villars was well aware of the TS: 
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nis intelligence; ; and though in any watter 


where the happineſs of Ellen had not heen con- 


cerned, ſuch evidence as that on which it reſt - 
ed, would not have fixed any circumſtance for 


= 2 moment in his thoughts, yet in a caſe where 
W ſo much was at ſtake, his apprehenſions gave 
WE credibility to the moſt doubtful teſlimony; and 
is teſtimony ſeemed to be confirmed by ſeve- 


ral particulars, of the truth of which; he could 


5 not entertain a doubt. 


Nie knew the ſudden and dzngechds lune f 
cet Ellen, which was now aſcribed to Sir Wil- 
F am's violence, to be a fact; and he had be- 
fore been told, that it had been occaſioned by 
a fright, It was alſo certain, that the had re- 
tired into the country, and that Sir. William 
ſo far from accompanying her, had never even 
viſited her bnce her reſidence there. The fre- 
quent, and what now more than ever appeared 
to be officious converſations, with him upon 
this ſubject, returned with added effect upon 
his mind, and he felt perſuaded that they had. 

been held with a deſign to confirm or do away 


8 ſuſpicions which he was now convinced Sir 


William had entertained. 

Theſe ſuſpicions een it is true, ill to 
agree with . the friendly and open conduct he 
had held towards him while in Devonſhire ; 
or with the continuation of the ſame in their 
intercourſe in town: But Henry could not 
help fearing, that this conduct, which might 
be uſed as a cloak to his real thoughts, was 
rather a proof that the evil lay deep, than that 
it did not exiſt. 

A thouſand. ſchemes aid he revolve in his 


mind 


* 
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mind as to what he. could or ought to do to- 
wards the diſcovery of the truth; and towards 
the alleviation of the evil if it did ſubſiſt : But 
to every one he found inſupportable objecti- 
ons, and was obliged to reſt in the concluſion, 
however contrary to his wiſhes he might find 
it, that the ſafeſt and beſt courſe he could Pure 
ſue, was to do nothing. 
Impelled however by feelings very ſimilar, 
Sir William and he met continually :. Their 
minds were equally occupied by the ſame ſub- 
ect, and though both were ſby in their man- 
ner of treating it, they found no intereſt in 
any other, | 
Henry obſerved that Sir William inquired 
frequently into his motions; and remarked, 
that he was particularly inquiſitive whether 
his love for hunting did not carry him often 
to the Lodge. Henry was ſometimes, upon 
ſuch Sat betrayed, by his eagerneſs to 
do away all ſuſpicion in Sir William's mind, 
into a minuteneſs of detail and a warmth of 
_ denial, that rather ſeemed as the cover to the 
truth, than the ſimple declaration of it. 
Seldom therefore did Sir William and Hen- 
- ry converſe together without Henry being more 
than ever convinced of the jealouſy Sir Willi- 
am had conceived, and Sir William confirmed 
in the juſtice of it. 
By theſe converſations, and the ie 
Sir William made upon them, his mind was 
at length wrought up to ſuch a pitch of - miſery 
and indignation, that he reſolved to withhold 
the meditated revenge no longer, but prepa- 
e to the blow he intended to ſirike, it was 
"a | neceſſary 


— 
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necefſ:ry to ſee Ellen, and lull her if poſſible 
into perfect ſecuthty» ii; 16g} 6 Ee, 
For this purpoſe he no longer delayed to 
viſit Oakley; there, however, ſuch, a ſcene 
awaited him, as again broke in upon all his 
= deſigns, and ſuſpended his mind once more in 
me agitating balance of uncertainty.  _ 


* . 


— 
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„„ 1 What angel ſhall 5 | 
« Plc this unworthy buſband ? He cannot thrive!” “ 


| Sm WILLIAM found Ellen blooming 

with health, and her ingenuous countenance PC. 
marked with the placid look of content, which 
virtue only can impreſs : He found her, buſied 

in every rural and every domeſtic care, living 

with her children perpetually in her arms, oc- 

cupied wholly with them, and apparently with- 

out a thought which wandered from the en- 

vizons of OakleIr. 

le was received by her with ſuch marks 

of genuine ſatisfaction, as ſeemed not to leave 

a doubt but that he was truly welcome to her, 

and that it would be his own fault if he did 

not derive from her ſociety every happinels he 
conid dimm, „CCC 
„5 5 Such”. 
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Such appearances were ſo entirely incom- 
2 with the guilt he had been ſo ready to 
| te to her, as to compel him for ſome 
flee, in. ſpite of himſelf, to do her juſtice. 
Yet, if ſhe did not love Henry, how came ſhe 
to be ſo happy in the abſence of her huſband ? 
The anſwer that his conſcience forced from him 
to this queſtion, gave him a pang of ſelf-re- 
proach, that he knew not how to endure. _ 
I her heart be not another's —yet I have 
- loſt it for ever, thought he. But no, it is in 
loving Henry that ſhe has ceaſed to love me. 
My conduct towards her has juſtified this de- 
reliction in her eyes, and hence the eaſe and 
ſatisfaction that appears in her countenance z 
hence the deep hypocriſy ſhe is enabled to 
maintain. : 

Such thoughts as theſe were ſupplanted b5 
others more worthy of Ellen; and theſe were 
again driven from his mind by freſh ſuſpici- 
ons and new jealouſies. What would he not 

have given for Morgana's cup, or the little 
boy's maatle. 

Ellen remarked the perturbation of his 
mind, and ſhe ſtrove to allay it by the moſt 
affectionate cheerfulneſs. It would not hare 
been poſſible to have ſuppoſed from any word 
or look that eſcaped Ellen, that ſhe had with- 
drawn into the country to avoid the violent 

effects of the moſt unjuſt jealouſy ; or that the 
' retained an atom of reſentment for the injuries 
ſhe had received. A perfect oblivion as to all 
that had paſſed before her removal to Oakley, 
ſeemed to have pervaded her mind. She 


oe willing to conſider that” period as 
1 


1 


—— 
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2 new epoch of her life, from which, if he _ 
We pleaſed, Sir William might date their mutual 
happineſs. | 
= Sir William had now ſpent. 2 weeks 
in Berkſhire, and ſo far had the mild and wiſe 
= demeanour of Ellen wrought upon his mind, 
that he began to conſider all his paſt fears but 
as the horrors of a frightful dream from Which 
= hc was now awakened. - 

lf he could always live with Ellen at 1 
oe thought he could ſubdue his jealouſy; but 
eo live always at Oakley, even with an angel, 


Vas what little ſuited his taſte. It would not, 


however, he knew, be difficult to perſuade 
W E!cn to continue there altogether, This in- 
We deed appeared to be what ſhe deſired, and if 

he could be aſſured that ſhelived there wholly © 
to herſelf and children, he was willing to flat- 
ter himſelf that the kindneſs with which he 
doubted not ſhe would always receive him when 
he choſe to join her, would be ſufficient for 
his own happineſs. 
= To this ſcheme of ſelfiſh felicity there was 
only one objection that aroſe in his mind; he 
feared there might be ſome myſtery in the 
choice Ellen ſeemed to have made of Oakley 
for her reſidence, and the neighbourhood of 


1 ; the Lodge recurred to his remembrance, and | 
brought with it a ſudden pang & jealouſy that 


made him ſtart. 
The experiment however he thought worth s 
thing. If Ellen were innocent the might be 
ſafely truſted at Oakley, if ſhe were guilty the 

place of her abode was a matter of little con- 
ſequence. Time and obſervation could alone 
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elear' this important point, and to time and 
obſervation he reſolved to refer it. 3 
Sir William was in this ſtate of mind, not 
wholly cured of his ſuſpicions, and yet willing 
to believe them ill founded, when an event 
happened that ſeemed to his diſturbed imagi- 
nation to carry conviction with it; it fixed 
him immoveabiy in his plan of vengeance, and 
ſealed the deſtiny of Ellen. „„ = 
Both the children were ſeized at the ſame Wil 
time with the meafles, and the diſorder put 
on its moſt alarming form. Ellen diſpatched 
2 meſſenger inſtantly to Lady Almeria, and | 
ſnutting herſelf up in the apartment with the 
children, watched them with equal and unre- 
mitted ſolicitude. Before Lady Almeria ar- 
. rived the little girl was apparently out of dan- Wl 
ger, but the boy continued in a ftate of the 
greateſt hazard. | Ce i £7 
Ellen, who had not a thought that ſhe could 
ſpare from him, did not obſerve the almolit |} 


undiſſembled indifference with which Sir 


William viewed the child's danger, and her 
ſorrows; but it ſtruck every body elfe. Lady 
Almeria conſidered it as a full confirmation of 
all that ſhe had been told: She had promiſed 

to inform Henry of the progreſs of the child's 


diſeaſe, and ſhe ſcrupled not to mention in | X 
the moſt explicit terms, all the obſervations 


that ſhe had made on Sir William's conduct. 
Henry was almoſt driven to diſtraction 
with the idea of Ellen's ſufferings, and Sir 
William's cruelty, yet durſt he not attempt to 
| * the one, or to puniſh the other; he 
could only entreat Lady Almeria not to 3 
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$$ 1e frequency and particularity of her details, 
nd he awaited the event in town with all the 
; anxiety and perturbation that he might have 


Felt had he been indeed the father of the 
child. 
Not all the exertion of the beſt 3 


3 1 in, not all poor Ellen's ſolicitous and un- 


vearied care could prolong her darling's date 


2 dn earth, ar keep its ſpirit one moment from 


ts native {ky :—— It died !—And Ellen remain- 
Id a motionleſs i image of deſpair, by the fide 
df the bed on which it had expired. _ 

Sir William had been out in his grounds, N 
nd returhing, entered the apartment to make 


EA 
is uſual cold inquiry, in his. accuſtomed words 
f, „How go you on?“ I 


&« It is all over !” ſaid Lady Fn ng ET 
« Thank God?” faid Sir Walliam,- and 


Wruſhed out of the room. 


Ellen looked up, and inftantly ſunk down : 


| | La and to all appearance lifeleſs. 


Lady Almeria's ſhrieks brought Sir William 
Pack. © You have murdered W have 


; Killed Ellen,” ſaid ſhe. 


No words can deſcribe Sir William? 8 con- | 


Wiſtcrnation ; he bardly knew the foree of the 
words that had eſcaped him, and the effect 
1 hey had upon Ellen appeared incomprehen- | 25 
f 924 ble: But the ſight of her, pale and breath- 
| 4 eſs before him, drove him almoſt to inſtant. 


adneſs. He caught her in his arms, and ea- 


er to remove her from the chamber of death, 


Carried her to her own apartment. 'There, 
while every method was uſed. to reſtore her, he 


Bhrew himſelf on his knees befor her, and, 
T aged: 


* 


\ 


regardleſs of all ie, dy" taplore 
her forgiveneſs, upbraided himſelf as the moſt 
cruel and unjuſt of men, and promiſed never 
ceaſing love and confidence if ſhe would but 
3 bleſs him. 
Ellen opened her eyes; but, as if the ſight | 
61 Sir William was baneful to her, ſhe put . 
| hands before them and wept bitterly. | 
Six William ordered every body to retire. 
* No! no! no!” ſaid Ellen. | 
Do you then hare me?“ ſaid Sir William, | 
- © Dare you not trult yourſelf with me ?? 
Thefe words brought Ellen to her recollec- 
tion. „ Do not talk fo, Sir William ; but 1 : 
am very ill, I want affiſtance.” | | 
„ will affiſt you. I would give my life 
for yours, and do * refuſe to let me attend 
bar” - 
* 4% Leave us,” ſaid Ellen faintly. „ 
„Oh! Sir William,“ ſaid ſhe when they 
were alone, what mean thoſe words of love 
after you have piven me ſuch a proof of your 
deadly hatred ?? _ 
A proof of deadly barred | 1— Oh! ! Ellen, 
| how you wrong me, what ſenſe can you have 
-put upon my words to. make you think them 
words of hatred ?” = 
Ellen wept but could not t ſpeak. 
The ſubject is too delicate,” continued 
Sir William, to explain upon; but is it an 
unpardonable crime, when hope was extinct, 
to have been t that nn was no 
more? ä © 
Elen was Glent. - I 


$; 6 Deareſt 5 fay you mifundirſiood, 8 
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that you are convinced ; do not perfiſt in an 
error fo injurious. | 

„ I cannot ſpeak, my han is cruelly op- 
preſſed, but never need you dread. . ; 
from me.. 

4 Then, my deareſt love, look upon me; | 
do not thus turn from me, as if the v light 
of me was hateful to you. Often have I given 
pu: cauſe of offence, never did I find your un- 
orgiving. Now, when I would not offend 
you be not lefs kind.. 
„I would not think that there has been of- 
fence given; I would not . that there i qc 
room for forgivenela.”_ wy 

« Then in this embrace be. all miſoporer 
henfion forgotten: Bs aſſured, you. cannot be 
_ grieved without my taking A * in N at- 
flichion.“ - 
„l endeavour to believe ies but take 
it not unkindly if [ wich to be alone, Lam 
very greatly afflicted; I cannot now make ule 
of the full powers of my mind ; I gannot at 
this moment be all you with- me to be, or ail 
i onght to be. Let me recolle/t myſelf, I 
hope ſoon to be reſigned to all- the ill I am 
deſtined to. ſuffer, and alive to al the good. that | 
is {till afforded me. | 

«© May you conſider my love,” ſaid Sir Wil- 
lam, embracing her, as the greatelt ſhare 


of that good, and as a proof. you do ſo, do not HS. 


baniſh me long from you. 
Sir William then left her, and red | 
to calm the diſturbance of bis mind, by per- 
ſuading bimſelf that he had given ſuch a ſenſe 
o the unkind words that had ! him. 
: CJ i oe a Ee 7 iS: 
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as would effectually remove from the mind 
of Ellen all apprehenſion of their real mean- 
Whatever were the ſuſpicions that had 
dictated theſe words, and whatever the im- 
pulſe to which he had yielded in uttering 
them, he was ſenſible there was a barbarity in 
their ſound, that no motive, and ſcarcely any 
offence could juſtify, He doubted not but 
Eady Almeria would repeat them, and he ſaw 
his character at ſtake. In perſuading Ellen 
that they were only the effuſion of compathon 
he knew he ſecured a warm advocate; and in 
the kindneſs of their intercourſe he ſaw a re- 
ftutation of any cenſure that his unguardedneſs 
might have expoſed him to, : 
Theſe were the felfiſh motives upon which 
- his preſent conduct was founded, but he was 
not without a very ſenſible compunction for 
What had paſſed, and had a very lively inte- 
reſt in the ſorrows of Ellen. He had lately 
accuſtomed himſelf to conſider her as rather 
injured than injuring, and in this light he felt 
for her a revival of his firſt paſhon, and mixed 
as it was with pity towards her, and reproach 
10 himſelf, the expreſſions of it were more 
_ lively and tender than even in the firſt days 
of their marriage. FS. „5 
But Ellen's heart was no longer in a ſtate 
to receive pleaſure from the love of Sir Wil- 
liam. No explanation that he could give 
to words ſo cruel and wounding, could do 
away the effect they had produced in her 5 
mind. Without fully underſtanding the feel- 
ing from whence they ſprung, {he felt tbem 
2 ENT = 1 3 28 
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as the greateſt and moſt unprovoked unkind- 


neſs he could have been guilty of:, the care- | 


leſs indifference he had ſhewn through the 
whole of the poor baby's: illneſs, now ruſhed 
upon her recollection, and ſhe found it im- 
poſſible to believe that words ſo ſtrong had 
| ariſen only from-a ſudden impulſe of com- 
| paſſion to ſufferings to which he had ſo long 
appeared inſenſible; yet why Sir William 
ſhould rejoice in the death of his child, ex- 
cept becauſe it was the ſource of her pureſt 
delight, ſhe could not gueſs. She had often 
thought that he had confidered the. boy with 
jealouſy, as an objeck that had occupied that 
place in her heart which he alone ought to 
ars. poſſeſſed; but for a jealouſy ſo ſelfiſh and 
unjuſtifiable, with all her candour, ſhe could 
find no excuſe, A ſentiment of diſguſt and 
reſentment now therefore mingled : with the 
deep grief of Ellen for the loſs of her child; 
nor could all her efforts to ſubdue it wholly 
ſucceed. But grief in this caſe did more for 
her than reaſon; ſo overwhelming was her 
affliction, that it overcame every other feeling, 


and had the cauſe of the offence been uncon- 


nected with the ſubject of her ſorrowit would 
have been inſtantly obliterated from her mind. 


— 
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5 0 of expectation fails, and + oft there | 
0 Whens moſt it 8 


\ . BILE Ellen io almoſt whol- 


Iy abſorbed in grief, a circumſtance har- 
pened that broke in upon her affliction, 5 . 
convinced her, that no ſtate could be wholly 


wretched that afforded the benevolent heart 


an opportunity of adminiſtering to the wants of 


others. 

Her letters ſrom e de nad inform- 
ed her, that the grandſon of her favorite pro- 
- tegee Deborah, a young man diſtinguithed 
for his intelligence, honeſty, - and -induſtry, 
had from ſome unavoidable misfortunes fallen 


into the greateſt diſtreſs, and that he, bis wife, 
- and two children were in Jail. Charlotte, who © 


wrote the hiſtory, deplored the utter impoſſi- 
bility of her father to afford any effectual aſſiſt- 


Wh ance to ſo much undeſerved miſery, as the ſum 
neceflary for that purpoſe was not thort of tuo 


hundred pounds, a ſum much too large for him 
to ſpare from the immediate wants of his own 
family. 


Elien* * heart ſeemed to leap in her 86 


3 ſne read this account. Sir William had 
555 3j;ͤͥͤ SS 
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near; 
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always continned his uſual allowance | to her, ts 
and the little occaſion ſhe had for money for 


anticipating a part of her next quarterage,. 


economy, ſhe was able immediately to com- 
mand two hundred pounds, and by the return 
of the poſt ſne tranſmitted a draft upon Sir 
William's banker for that ſum. | 
It is needleſs to attempt explaining the j joy 
and gratitude of the family, whoſe miferies the _ 
relieved ;: their joy however was not ſhort of 
her own, nor was her gratitude leſs when ſhe 
raiſed her thoughts to the Giver of all Good 


| Other, the giver of a good heart. This tranſ- 
action ſhed a calm over the mind of Ellen, 
and contributed more to reſtoring her to peace _ 
than any gratification. werely ſelfiſh could have _ 
done. | 
Lady Almeria had been but too faithful 1 
 detailer to the wretched Henry of the whole 
"ſtory of the death of the child, and the con- 
ſequent ſorrows of Ellen, and he felt on the 
communication his ſuſferings- increaſe to fo 


viation. Yet when he conſidered that all 
and reflected upon her unfeeling character, 
and the talent ſhe had in exaggeration, he 


thought it prudent to judge with his own. 


before he took any ſtep, the conſequence of - 
| Mo, + 5 Sor 1 „ 


many months paſt, had made her rich. By - 


| which might be made eaſy by a little future 


——the giver of that good which includes all | 


- mtolerable a degree, that he. found it impoſe _ 
ſible to forbear ſome effort towards their alle- 


his information came from Lady Almeria, 


eyes, and determine by his own obſervation 


* * * 2 9 uu _— 9 
. * 0” ML. * 
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which might involve the conduct of Ellen as 


welas his own. | ; 
Ellen, from the extent of her grief, which 
took in the whole of her mind, except what 
ſhe could ſpare to the calls of benevolence, 
and from the gentleneſs of her temper which 
forbade any ſharpneſs of reſentment, had been 
able to receive Sir William's attentions and 
ſolicitudes with ſuch a degree of fatisfaction 
and graiitude as ſeemed to ſpeak to all lookers 
on, that perfect harmony was reſtored between 
them. Ellen had been alſo particularly ſof- 
tened towards Sir William by his generoſity, 
unlike his uſual character towards the grand- 
ion of poor Deborah. The circumſtance of 
what Ellen had done for him came accident- 
ally to his knowledge, and he was too acute 
not to perceive the favourable opportunity now 
in his power of doing more towards rein- 
ſtating himſelf in Ellen's favor, than all his 
ſtudied fondneſs to herſelf eould ever have 
produced. He praiſed in the higheſt terms 
1 _ Hllen's benevolence, and by imitating, gave 
[alan irrefragable proof that he approved it. To 
| the two hundred pounds he added another, as 
a means by which the young man might be 
enabled to enter the world again with ſome ad- 
8 VCC 
On this occaſion Ellen looked upon Sir Wil- 
| Ham with an air of the ſweeteſt complacency, 
and ſhe once more ſaid to herſelf, his heart will 


dt length open to the true uſe of riches, our 
minds and our wiſßſen will be in uniſon, and 
we ſhall be happy. 3 
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Sir William had explained the offenſ ive 
words to lady Almeria, in the ſame ſenſe that 
he had explained them to Ellen, and he ſought 
more and more by the marks of the fondeſt 
love, and molt fincere participation in her pre- 
ſent affliction, to prore that they could jultly 
bear no other ſenſe. Ellen ſeemed now to 
have forgiven, or at leaſt to. have forgotten all 
that had paſſzd; and Lady Almeria now ſaw 


nothing between Ellen and Sir William that 


could jukify her former opinion, or the tales a 
of Jenny. 


She was not however willing, arora; 199 


ing thoſe favourable appearances, to ſuppoſe -- 


herſelf miſtaken, and while the acknowledged 


in her letters to Henry the change that had 
taken place, ſhe ſcrupled not to impute it to 
the. conſummate art of Sir William, who 

meant by this means to deceive her. For 
che truth of this conjeQture- ſhe -- appealed - 
to the ſorrow in which Ellen was ſtill plunged, | 
and which, the ſaid, it was impoſſible to be- 


lie ve occalioned by the death of a Drag not four - : 


months old. 
= Henry, who faw no fuch impoſſibility, | 
conſidering the peculiar cireumſtances in which 
Ellen was placed, and feeling his hopes revive 
that her ſorrows did not wholly flow from fo 
irremediabl- a cauſe as he had been taught to 
believe, thougiit this a proper time when Sir 
William was with her, and they appeared to 
be on perfect good terms with each other, to 
make uſe of his own obſervation to come at 
the truth if pothble z for this putpoſe he came 
3 wy to the Lodge, and The! next morning al- 
| ter | 
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ter his arrival walked over to Oakley. He had 
been told by Lady Almeria, that Ellen was ſo 
much indiſpoſed that ſhe ſeldom left her a- 
partment kill two o*clock in the day, and he 
had therefore choſen an hour for his firſt viſit 
in which he believed he Sod 1 ſee Sir 
| William. 
He had crofſed a corner of the pa ark _ 
had entered through a part of the gardens 
u hich led him directly to a ſmall hall where 
fetvants always waited 3 but in going towards 
this hall he neceflarity paſſed before the break- 
faſt- room windows, which, opened to the 
ground, and at which at that moment La- 
dy Almeria was ftanding. They ſaw each 0- 
;her, and Lady Almeria beckoning to him, 
laid, * So you are come? I thought you 
could not flay away, but you have good infor- - 
mation, for I ſuppoſe. you Know Sir William 
js not at home?” 
Sir William not at home 2 repeated” 
Henry, Why did you, not tell me fo be- 
. 
Oh, he went away two p dave ago, upon 
ſome ſudden buſineſs or other that ſigniſied not 
a farthing, and will ſtay away a week I be- 
lieve: Well, fit down, and I'll run and tell 
Elen; Jam ſure the S of you will do her 
good. 
Stay, 1 beg you will ſtay,” ſaid he, « do. 
you ſuppoſe, knowing all you do, that I would 
ſee Lady Ackland in the abſence of Sir Wil- 
| ham red 
© 568 Why not? 1 tell you it will do her good, 
and it was an hundred to one 198 you had 
| found 
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found her in this room: She is 3 better 


than ſhe was, and comes down to breakfaſt, but 


ihe had a head - ach this morning, me; bp kept 
her chamber.” 
L am "hap py ſhe did ſo: And now, Lady 


Alweria, if it be poſſible for you to keep a ſe- 


cret, promiſe me that you will not mention to 
Lady Ackland that I have been here; as ſome 
little indemnification for ſuck reſtraint, 1 give 


you leave to tell. Sir William 3 eircum- 4 EY 


{tance of mywifit.”? 


„ Tell Sir William indeed! No, 1 will never 


tell him any thing that I think can give him 


ſatisfaction. But, in the name of common 


ſenſe (for as to high-flown heroics I do not pre- 
tend to underſtand them pray. 85 me 8515 b 


will not fee Lady Ackland. 
cc̃ If half what you have told x me 18 PETE, 


% 


tic, I think you may anſwer that queſtion 


_ yourſelf; my viſit was to Sir William, not to 


Lady Ackland, and when Sir William returns 


I will repeat it. I have no objection to ſeeing 


Lady Ackland, but 1 will not [ce her apart from 


her huſband.” 


« But why vos 8 give verb the merit ” 


your mighty ſorbearance with Ellen — Ob- 


jection. to ſeeing Lady Ackland indeed! I 


know you would give one of your eyes to ſee 


| her with the. other, why not tell her what 
hardſhips you impoſe upon Journeys for IE. 


ſake 2” 


66 Dear Lady Almeria, would you hav me 
ſhew to Lady Ackland that I know Sir Wil- 
iam is .jealous ? 1 hope 1 in God this is a truth 
ſhe will N remain ignorant of. Have 

„ 8 vou 
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vou not told me yourſelf, that even to you 

ſhe will never appear to ſee this; and ſhall 
I convince her that not only you, but that 1 
am in poſſcſſion of the fatal ſecret ? A - 
ſecret ſhe withes' to conceal from all the 
world! T?“ 

« Why then did you not ſtay and FR her, 
as you would do if you knew OY of the 
--matrer e, 

And fo expoſe her to the nen W 
and unkind trea ment of Sir William. Even 
you ſuppoſed I had received intelligence of his 
abſence, and do you think he will be leis liable 
to fall into ſuch an error? Wnen Sir William 

knows of my viſit, and knows I have not ſeen 
Lady Ackland, it will be impoſſible but that he 
ſhould bekeve., w hat 1s —_ that 1 came to ſee 
him, and not her. | 

Well, I pretend to no great ſkill, either 
in matters of prudence, or in matters of ſen- 

timent, but Vil engage for- it I thould ma- 
nage a jealous huſband better than either of 

you: — 1 ſhould go my own way; if it were 
agreeable to my mighty Lord io much the bet. 
ter for him; if the contrary, he would be 
toon weary of eomplaints that hurt nobody but 
himſelf There, now you mult ſee Ellen 
that's her chamber door I hear her foot on 


the flairs.“ 
Good morning then, and 1 entreat you. do 


not ſay I have been here.“ 
Henry darted out of the room, and to avoid 
the path that would have detained him tor ſome 


time within Gght of the * turned hai- 
ö — { 
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my into a more private one, which led into a - 
part of the pleaſure ground, that did not con- 
nect with that part of the park by which he 

had entered. After wandering about ſome 
little time, he found his way over a fence from 
which he regained the public road, and from 
thence his own houſe. 
When here he reflected upon the Heng he 
had, and upon the injury he might have cauſed - 
Ellen, had he ſeen 1 in Sir William's ab- 
ſence. Such a circumſtance would, he well 


knew, have carried to a jealous mind, con- 


viction of a private correſpondence. He de- 
25 to learn forbearance for the future, 
and from henceforth to act as if the ſorrows 
and injuries of Ellen were indifferent to him. 
The evil that might have attended the gratifi- 


cation of his ſolicitude upon this ſubject, : 1 


though he had guarded, as he thought, the 
maſk ot it with every poffibſe caution, fixed 
the pang of felf reproach 1 in his heart. 5 
* Deareſt Ellen, faid he to himſelf, 1 am 
forbidden to contribute to your happineſs ; ; 
but let no alleviation o my own mifery tempt 
me again to hazard an increaſe of yours. 
Alas} if the poſſibility of increaſing the 


forrows of Ellen appeared thus ere. 1 


to the feeling and generous heart of Hen 
what would have been his anguith had he been 
eonſcious of the evils he had already prepared 


for her. Dctermined by theſe dg he Hen- 


ry meaſured his ſteps back to London, and 
firm reſolyed, on no pretence WHAtever, 
again to atempt 2 either To William or 


: Ellen. ; 
Lady 


4 „einn inn. 
Lady Alita had 2 ſharp conteſt 8 


her love of communication, and her pride, © 


which was ſomewhat piqued by Henry's words, 
6 If it be poſſible you can keep a ſecret.” 
Her defire to ſhow. him that ſhe could, pre- 
vailed more than any motives of prudence. or 
delicacy, or defire of obliging him in indu- 
cing her to hold her tongue; but being fidget- 
ting and reſtleſs under this reſtraint, ſhe drag- 
ged Ellen with her into the garden, and then 
ran away from her to look all around for the 
purpoſe of ſeeing if Henry was quite gone. 
Ellen was returning - flowly alone to the 
houſe, when ſhe ſaw, with ſome ſurpriſe, Sir 
William coming towards her; he was attended. 
by a ſervant, whom ſhe heard him queſtioning. 
very earneſtly, and with ſomething of dif- 
pleaſure in his tone, whether there had been 
any viſitors in his abſence: On the man's ſtre- 
nuouſſy anſwering 1 in the negative, he turned” 
angrily from him, and ſeeing Ellen, ſtarted. 
with evident marks of diſcompoſure. Ellen. 
was not able to quicken her ſteps to meet 
Sir William, and ſo far from its appearing that 
Sir William haſtened to meet her, that ſhe- 
thought for an inſtant that he would have 
turned another way. The next inſtant how- 
ever he came forward, and j ed her.: - ES 
„ You are much improved, ſaid he, in an 
- unconciliating: tone, ſince I left you: I hear 
ou come down to breakfaſt, and I fee wo 
Walk in the garden.“ 

Tes, ſaid Ellen, taking hold of his arm, 
e but that gidey Lady Almeria has ran away 
from me, and 1 ſhould have found. it difficult. 
| e 
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to have gained the houſe without lome . 


6 You had ſupport when you left it 1 ſup - 

ole 1? 
: « Lady Almeria was ith me, bot hhe. has 
flown off upon ſome of her fluttering . 
tions, I know not where, or why.” - 

„Havre you been alone fince I left you py 

« Yes, and poor Lady Almeria is fo rived 
I think ſhe would have lefe t me to myſelf, if you 
had not returned to put an end to our — 
a-tete,” E | - 
„ She won't Uke the party better for my 
being of it.“ — 

Indeed I es nothing will detain her 
bere much longer, ſhe thinks the has already 
ſacrificed enough to charity, ſor the declares. 
ſhe is here wholly upon that ſcore now.” 

Here they reached the houſe, and Ellen was 
glad to repoſe herſelf upon a ſopha. Sir Wil- 
| ham ſtood filent before her, with his eyes 
fixed intently on her face, and loſt in deep : 
thought. N 5 


ſo unlike all that he had lately ſhewn, it oc 
curred ſuddenly to Ellen, that ſomething un- 
pleaſant had happened during his abſence. - 
„„ What's the matter?“ ſaid the kindly, « you + 
are returned ſooner than you intended, no- 
thing I hope is amiſs.” - 5 
«« It is plain I have returned e than 1 5 
was expected,” ſaid Sir William, aud went 
haſtily out of the room. 
Ellen aſtoniſhed and alarmed, knew not 
what to ink or r conjecture tbe was ſure 
EA a tome. - 
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Struck with his appearance and manners, 1 
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fatal to Ellen. 


— 6 


” EO 2 THIS 


| ſome new jealous fancy had taken poſſeſſion 
of him, but could not gueſs from whence it 


originated. Had ſhe known that he had ſeen 
Henry ſcrambling over the fence that divided 
the pleaſure ground from the road, the enig- 
ma would have been explained. This indeed 
was the caſe, hence his earneſt queſtions to 
the. ſervants, hence his increaſed ſuſpicions on 
meeting Ellen in the garden, and hence that 
implacable deſire of vengeance that proyed ſo 
| 33 
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CHAP. VL i 
if the be falſe, oh, then heaw'n mocks itſelf, E 3 
i f SHAKESPEARE, 


f 


L ADT ALMERIA returning to the houſe, 
learnt from Ellen the unexpected return of 
Sir William; and ſhe learnt- it with much ſa- 
tisfaction; for being heartily tired with her. 
refidence at Oakley, the was reſolved to ſeize - 
the moment when Ellen had a companion to 
leave it; ſhe therefore replied, „Well then 
you'll want me no longer, and therefore 1 
will return to town to-morrow, where I flat- 
ter myſelf many people want nme. 
« You will leave me,” ſaid Ellen, with a 
deep | bgh, « you will leave me your little 
irl 25 5 | „ | N 
„ Moſt willingly, but I hope you won't 
think of ſtaying here, you'll never recover 


Pour ſpirits if you do; but if Almeria grows ; 


. Inconvenient to you, either ſend her to me 
in town, or let her maid take her down into 
Devonſhire, Lady Almeria then went to give 
ſome directions to her ſervants for her removal 
the next day; and Ellen diſpirited and occu- 
pied wholly with conjectures as to the cauſe 


of Sir William's diſcompoſure retired to her 
own room. Lady Almeria returned ſometimm 


afterwards to the breakfaſt parlour, and it Oc»: 
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curring to ber that it would be a good a to 
apprize Henry of the arrival of Sir N 
ſhe wrote him the following lines. 

Sir William returned this morning, you 
made your eſcape in the nick of time, the 
enemy would have been upon you in a mo- 
ment; now, however, you may make your 
approaches in all dus form, and with a deco - 
rum that will ſet ſuſpicion at defiance. I ſhall 
be gone to-morrow, fo to all your other ma- 
tives, you may add that of charity, for your 


visits here: Perhaps the world will be kind 


enough io impuic them wholly to that lau- 
able principle. However, pray come, for 
poor Ellen will be moped to death ik left 
R to the converſation of cars p. 5 

This note ſhe left open upon the table, | 
while ſhe ran up ſtairs to counterman4, fonts 
directions ſhe had given to her mail ; ſhe was 


not abſent ten minutes, but Sir William en- 


tering the room in her abſence, his eye was 
inyoluntaril) cauglit by his on name, written 
in Lady Almeria's hand; no motive of ho- 
nor, or delicacy, could at that moment have 
reſtrained him from the gratification of his 
1 He read every word Was a dag - 
ger to his heart — He ruibed out of the room 


into the garden, with the fury of a mad man, 


impelled by a tudden impulle to ſeek Henry, ; 
and make him atone by his blood for the in- 
ory he could no een, e he had received 
from him. 

A few moments however best him to : 
calmer reflection: His reſolution was previ- 
o m__ and e upon what he thought 

Ander 
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a certainty little ſhort of that which he had 

this moment received. But ſuch evidence as 
this brought conviction with it, and he felt 
ſomewhat like ſatisfaction, that acting upon 
ſure grounds, that would now be juſtice which 

might before have been cruelty. His victim, 
if a victim he made, he had always determin- 


ed ſhould be Ellen; her criminality was, in 


his eyes, of a much deeper dye than Henry's ; 
it was the complicated product of hypocriſy, 
infidelity, and treachery; he conſidered each 
action of ber life fince he became her huſband 
as marked with the moſt vicious duplicity, and 
he held himſelf acquitted to his own heart, 


for uſing the ſame means for the 'puniſhment _ 


of vice, which he believed had been purſued 
in the perpetration-of: tt I 
The preſent tumult of his mind, however, 
was too great to eſcape notice, if he were to 
ſubject himſelf to obſervation: He returned 
therefore to the houſe, and ſummoning his 
ſervant, complained of ſudden indiſpoſition, 
and went to bed. „% "I 


Ellen was ſoon informed that Sir William 

was not well, and going to his chamber, faw 
his inflamed eye, and felt his burning hand, 
with a. truly tender compaſſion ; ſhe entreated 


he would ſend inftantly for a -phygeian,- and 


< 5 


ſeating herſelf by his bed-ſide, declared her 


intention of watching by him kill the phy- 


ſician arrived. Sir William oppoſed this re- 


ſolution fo ſtrenuouſly, and with ſome what 


of ſuch unkind warmth, that Ellen, fearing to 
be of more diſſervice by oppeſition, than of 


uůle by her attendance, at length J 
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ſhe yielded the more willingly as Sir William 
poſitively afferted that his illneſs, only aroſe 


from having rode faſt in a hot ſun, and he 
averred that a few hours fleep, {and he af- 
fected to feel himſelf” drowſy) would eanrely 


remove all his complaints. 

Ellen was not, however, ſo well ſatisfied 
with Sir William's medical ſkill, as to rely 
wholly either upon his account of the cauſe. 
of his illneſs, or in his confidence in its cure; 
ſhe therefore ſent for a phyſician, and fre. 
quently viſited the door of Sir William's apart- 


ment, to ſatisfy herſelf, if ſhe could, whether 
he ſlept or not. She was ſoon convinced 
that he did not fleep, being ſure that ſhe - 


heard him up, and walking about his room; 
ſhe gently tried the lock of the door, but find- 


Ing it faſtened, did not venture to puſh her 


intruſion farther. 
This circumſtance fixed the moſt analy 


ſolicitude on her mind: The humour in Which 


Sir William had appeared on his return home, 


and which, when he complained of ilmeſs, 


ſhe had perſuaded herſelf to attribute wholly 


to that cauſe, ſhe now began to conſider more 
as 2 cauſe itſelf; and to fear, that if there 
really were any indiſpoſition, it was brought 


on by diſcompoſure of mind: But ſhe appre- 
hended that illneſs was indeed a pretence, 


and that Sir William meant by it to withdraw 
himſelf from all obſervation, without exciting, 
any curioſity by doing ſo. In any cafe no 


good could be produced by her forcing herſelf 


upon him againſt his will. If he were really 
il, ſhe could not doubt * that he would 5 


1 & kN 2 . an” 


all ths! was neceſſary in ſuch a eaſe; wk if 
any thing had ariſen to vex him, ſhe thought 
her influence to calm his mind would be ex- 
erted with the moſt hope of ſucceſs, when he 
appeared more willing to liſten to her. She 
therefore retired to her own room, and there 
waited in anxious ſuſpence *till Sir William's 
bell ſhould give ber a pretence again to ap- 
Pear in his apartement. 

While theſe things were paſſing, Lady Al- 
meria had returned to the breakfaſt- room, had 
ſealed her note, and diſpatched it to the Lodge, 
by the ſervant whom ſhe was ſending to the 
neighbouring town, for poſt horſes for her 
carriage the next day. When ſhe was told 
Sir William was ill, ſhe was ſomewhat alarm- 
ed, leſt ſhe ſhould be again involved in the 
cares of charity, and that his illneſs ſhould be 
| of ſuch a nature as would not allow her, with 
decency, to leave Ellen while it continued; 
ſhe went to Eady Ackland's apartment, to 
make all the. inquiries poſſible, but could learn 
nothing more that was ſatisfactory. 

In the mean time the phyſician arrived, 
and Ellen defired he might be ſhewn immer- 
ately to Sir William; ; the ſervant however in- 
formed her that he had received the moſt po- _ 
ſitive commands from his maſter, not to enter 
bis room-until called for, and that he durſt not 
diſobey. 


As Ellen's fears on the account of illneſs 


had very much ſubſided, ſhe yielded to the 
ſervant's remonſtrance, and affected to ſup- 
poſe that Sir William flept, and that ſleep 
would be his certain cure. In her ſtolen viſits 
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48 
to the door, ſhe had obſerved all was quiet; 
and began to hope that the paroxyſm of ill hu- 

mour, which ſhe wzs induced to think was the 
whole of the cafe, was going off. 
About eight in the evening Sir William 
rang his bell: His ſervant found him up, and 
on being told that Doctor Wilſon was in the 
houſe, he readily admitted both him and Ellen. 
With a kind of bitter raillery he treated her 
wite-like fears, that had induced her to trou- 
ble Doctor Wilſon to Tide ten miles in a hot - 
day, to viſit a man who had gone to bed to 
fleep off a head-ach, and ſtretching out his 
hand to the phyſician, Feel, Sir, ſaid he, 

4 if that pulſe does not beat healthfully ? _ | 

Doctor Wilſon affirmed it did, and affured 

Ellen ſne need have no farther apprehenſion, 

for that Sir William had . how to cure 

himſelt.” . 5 

Ellen convinced chat Per ſuſpicions as to che 
non- exiſtence of any complaint, were per- 

fectly well founded, now withdrew, and in- 

formed Lady Almeria that Sir William had 

Lept off all his complaints, and that Done 

Wilſon ſaid he was quite well. | 

4 Thank God!“ faid Lady Almeria. 

Ellen could not help {miling. « ] am ſure 
Sir William is much obliged to you for the in- 
tereſt you take in his health!“ ſaid ſne. 

« Piſh |-no—that's not quite the thing; 
but you know I have fixed to go to town to- 
morrow, and I could not have gone and left 
Sir William ill, and you ſo drooping.“ 


Ellen thook her | head, and moralized a nue 
| 5 00 


£ * 
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to herſelf on the good and ill that attended 2 
diſpoſition ſo thoroughly ſelfiſh. _ 
Sir William appeared both at ſupper and 


at breakfaſt next morning, but it happened 


that he was never an inſtant with Lady Al- 

meria apart from Ellen, and if he had been 

ſo, it is probable ſne would not have mentioned 
the viſit Henry had made, both from the reaſon 
ſne had given of never willingly contributing 
to the ſatisfaction of Sir William, and the 
feeling no particular ſtimulus to relate that 
| which had nothing out of the common way to 
recommend it, and which contained no make, 
chief init. 

When ſke ſhook handy: at- parting - with 
Ellen, “Pray endeavour to recover your ſpi- 
Tits,” ſaid ſhe, „but you ought ro go fome 

where, you'll never be yourſelf again if you 
ſtay here.“ 

ee I think, „ faid Sir William, alley Lady - 

Almeria was gone, “ I think for once Lady 
Almeria gives good advice; I have been 
thinking of the ſame thing: What ſay you to 
an expedition for ſome little time? | 

« I will accompany you any where wil- | 
lingly,” ſaid Ellen, her heart beating with the 
hope that Groby Manor would be che place 

thought of. 7 

« Your health, your ſpirits require ſome 
change of ſcene,” returned Sir William, our _ 

newborn happineſs (hurryingly and with a 

clouded brow he ſpoke it) requires nurture; 

In a diſtant refidence, in a foreign country, I 

* we e ſhould be able to re-eſtabliſh. 7 one | 
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and PRs the other: What ſay you to going 


abroad for a few months? 
The thought of Noethomberland crofled 


Ellen's mind, and prevented that promptneſs 
"of? compliance with which ſhe uſually met any 
propoſal from Sir William, heſitatingly repli- 
ed. I can have no objection, provided I can 
viſit Groby Manor before I go.” 
„Why viſit Groby Manor? That — 5 
derange all | my plans, I want to be gone im- 


en ene, 8 
«© You do not mean the to be abſent very 


long I ſuppoſe ??  . - 
Not very long; I mould propoſe returning 
in ſomething leſs than a twelvemonth.” _ 
A twelvemonth !” repeated Ellen, and 
do you not call that long?“ 

I think a leſs time will not anſwer any of 
the purpoſes for which we go, and as I do 
not wiſh to ſpend any time in London for the 

next year and half, I would not return to 

England *till next June.“ ä : 

e If our abſence is to be ſo hog: you can 
5 have no objection to my viſiting Groby Manor 
before we ſet out. It is now a year and a half 
ſince I ſaw any of its dear inhabitants“ | 
When, ſaid Sir William peeviſhly, 
e ſhall I propoſe any thing to which you wall ; 
give a ready afſent ?? :  - | 


% You cannot cms” pub" Ellen i 


mildly, „that I do nat willingly conſent to 
add another twelvemonth to the ſeparation 
which has already taken place between me 


me ſome of Rea e I belt love, and 
3! ho 


— 


who beſt love me; my father i in particular * 
know longs to ſee me.” 1 PE 
% ſhould have no objection to your go- 
ing into Northumberland; but the thing is 
impoſſible. Let me "ſee—this is Wedneſday, 
by Monday fe? e 1 hope” to be e- in 5 
Holland. 33 N : 
„ By Monday ſe night! - Indeed 1 am 
very ſorry to hear it, for, pardon me if I ſay, 
I fear my father will take it very unkindly if 
J leave England for fo ert. hos A time without fee. 
ing him.” 
«© You may cafily exonerate | yourſelf. From 7 
the charge of unkindneſs; lay every. thing 
upon the cruelty and tyranny of your huſband, 
and then you will not ny be excuſed but 
pitied.”? | 
4 Alas l if we. carry fuck toute) as these 
abroad with us, 3 of 6 rprys will d üittle he 
to our happineſs.” - 5 7 
„Why then do you give reaſon fot bes, 2 
In no one inſtance ſince we were married have 
you been willing to facrifice the: art a of 
others to my wiſhes.” 5 
& Indeed l this then ſhall his: an inſtants: 
I am ready to =o erte Wer” ou if yo 
chooſe it“ 2 E RF 2, 
„ And do you * chis from your heart? 
« From my heart, and with my heart. 1 
had hoped your wiſhes would never have been 
in competition with the duties that 1 owe. my. 
father, but ſince it is ſo, your wilhes Ty have 
the place they ought to have.. 
„How inexplicable; how- pe N is 5 
the heart of a woman! exclaimed Sir Wil- = 
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4 Indeed, my dear Sir William, you make 
the myſtery you ſeem to wonder at; ſurely 
there is not a leaf in the whole book of nature 
| ſooner read than that of my heart.” 

Do not I know, do not I 8 
then haſtily checking himſelf, « well, I will 
put you to the teſt.” Then opening 2 book 
of mape, Let us trace our intended route; 
we will have none of the beaten. road of France 
and Italy, let us begin with the North of 
Europe: My ſiſter's marriage with a Saxon 
nobleman has occaſioned me at times to re- 
fide ſo much in the Northern part of Germa- 
ny, that I feel myſelf at home there, and 
ſome of the happieſt hours I ever knew were 
ſpent at Dreſden—We will go to Dreſden, 1. 

will introduce you to my ſiſter —We will go 
firſt to the Hague, from thence. we may ſee 
every thing that the United Provinces have 
worthy of obſervation; 1 will ſhew you Ha- 
nover, Brunſwick, Hamburg, you ſhall viſit 
the ſhores of the Baltic; we will then turn to 
Berlin, there we may ſpend ſome time, but we 
will winter at Dreſden.” 

And by what route ſhall we come home? * 
aſked Ellen. 

„ Oh, I will travel you through Bohemia 
to Vienna, perhaps enter Italy; but there are 
ſcenes with which I think you would be par- 
ticularly pleaſed, | in the Archbiſboprick. of 
Saltzburg“ 

„I think 1 ſhould We to go from Vienna 
to Venice,” ſaid Ellen, « from thence thro” the 
Tyrol to Switzerland; I ſhould be ſorry to 


+ Switzerland out of our tour; but we 
| | ſeem 


* 5 5 
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ſeem to be furniſhing materials. for a very long. 
abſence.” yz 
66. We could eaſily paſs- through a much . 
ater extent of country, than we have 
marked out, in much leſs time than we think 
of being abſent.” “ . 
Les, paſs throu Ch it, but that is not the | 
manner in which we Gould like to ſee it. | 
« Well, this is only a rough ſketch. of what 
we may doz we muft model it as circumſtances 
and inclination may ariſe.” 
But do you really deſign to leave England £22 
next week? Is it poſſible we ſhould do fo? 
Muſt we not have à travelling carriage built? 
And your own affairs —can you put them into 


| proper ſtate in ſo ſhort an interval, to be left 


for ſo long a period?” | 
„ All this may be managed, give yourſelf 
no trouble about the matter, make what ar- 
rangements yon may find neceſſary as ſpeedily 
as poſſible, and be afſured I ſhall be ready to 
accompany you to town in Jeſu than a weeks in 
our way to Harwich.” | 
Sir William then left her, agd with an air 
as if he would immediately begin his prepa- 
rations; and Ellen retired to her room with 
a mind extremely diſtreſſed and -embarrafled 
by the conſideration. of all that had paſſed 
ſince the preceding morning, She could not 
help connecting this ſudden jchrney with the 
diſcontent and diſturbance Sir William had 
manifeſted the day before; but all her rea- 
ſoning and all her penetration were unequal 
to the diſcovery of: the link that was between 
them. 1 5 | by | 
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thoughts; and ſhe endeavoured to gather 
from ſome words that bad fallen "From Sir 
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From the habit, which lad ariſen from! prin- 


ciple, that Ellen had acquired, of always look- 
ing on the bright fide of events, and of open- 


ing her mind to all the good it was poſſible 


they could produce, ſne was enabled at this 
moment to ſubdue a crowd of painful appre- 


henſions, and indiſtinct fears, that rp in her 


William, that his preſent conduct was de- 
ſigned as the final teſt of her integrity and 
affection, and ſhe flattered herſelf that a pru- 
dent management on her part would fix the 


content of her future life oh a tolerably - 


firm baſis. | 
It was this thought that had made her ſo 
readily yield her conſent, and reafonable- de- 


fire of ſeeing her family before her departure, 


to the needleſs hurry, as, it appeared to her, 
and capriciovs wiſhes of Sir William; and it 
was this thought that inſpired her with forti- 
tude to conceal the bitter regret that ſhe felt 


in conſequence of this ſacrifice : She was re- 


ſolved that Sir William ſhould fee on her 
rt nothing but good humour and alacrity, 
and ſhe hoped that in the cheerfulneſs with 


which ſhe quitted every other attachment to 


accompa "y him, he would find a full refutati - 
on to thoſe unjuſt ſuſpicions that had hitherts 


e 152 2 me 2 2525 n 2 own. 1 
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« Ne fune intorto crederd che ftringa : 
« Soma cosi, ne cosi leguo chiodo, | 
Come la fe, che una bella alma cinga' | 
« Del ſuo tenace, indiſſolubil nodo. _ 8 34 | a 
« Nedagli antichi par, che fi dipinga | x9, 
La ſanta fè veſtita in altro modo, 
« Che d'un Vel bianco, che la copra tutta, | 
* Ch' un ſol punto, un Sc RON Puo far brutta 25 
| 5 © ARIOSTOL- 
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| T HERE is no virtue winch is „ 
| ately produces its own reward, as a vigo- 
rous exertion of the mind, ariſing from a | 
rity of principle. : 
Ellen ſoon felt that. cheerfulneſs and that / 
alacrity which ſhe had judged it proper to 
aſſume; ſhe wrote without delay to her father, 
informing him of the journey ſhe: was about 
to undertake. But ſoftening the apparent 
harſhneſs of their declining to viſit Northum- 
berland before they ſet out, by repreſenting _ 
that Sir William's haſte. to be abroad aroſe 
from his ſolicitude on her account, which 
would not ſuffer him to liſten to any delay: 

ſhe intimated a very probable hope, that her 
abſence would be much ſhorter - than was at 
preſent talked ot; ſhe ſuggeſted that it would 
depend upon her pertect reſtoration to health, 


| and RG could truly ſay that all remains. of 
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indiſpoſition were even now trifling, ſhe dwelt 
vpon the almoſt certainty that they muſt meet 
again early in the ſpring. She endeavoured, 


by an appearance of cheerfulneſs and ſatisfac- 


tion, to leave no doubt upon the mind of her 
father, that the journey met fully with her 


concurrence, and ſhe promiſed the moſt con- 


Rant and minute details of all ſhe ſhould. ſee 


or hear. 


Ihe letter, however kindly deſigned, or 
_ artfully framed, by no means anſwered the 
Purpoſe for which it was written, Mr. Mor- 
daunt was ſtruck by the glaring inconſiſtency 
of the degree of indiſpoſition that required ſo 


precipitate a removal into another country, 
and the choice that bad been made of the 
country to which the invalid was to be re- 


moved. The climate of the northern part of 
Germany ſcemed ill calculated for the recove- 
itution debilitated by ſickneſs and 
Jorro w-. CCC 86 
Ellen had indeed mentioned, as a concur- 


ry of a conlit 


ring motive for her journey, that from change 


of ſcene was hoped a relief to her Ipirits, as 
well as from a change of climate to her health. 
But Mr. Mordaunt well knew, that if left to 
her own choice, Ellen would have fought eve- 
Ty relief that ſhe could hope for her mind in 
Northumberland, rather than elſewhere 3 and 


the checrfulneſs which ſhe had aſſumed in 


her manner of writing, with the pleafure ſhe 
affected to take in the proſpects before. her, 
_ leemed to ſay that did not ſtand in need of 


Tele 


much aſnſtance in this way. 
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"Theſe reflections perplexed and diſturbed 
Mr. Mordaunt, and he reſolved to ſee Ellen 
before her departure; he wrote accordingly to 
inform her of his intention, but that he might 
not delay for a moment a journey upon which 
Ellen had deſcribed Sir William as ſo earnefily 
bent, he told her that he ſhould immediately 
proceed to town, where he hoped he ſhould 


be time enough to catch them for a few hours 
as they paſſed through it; he having under-" 


ſtood from Ellen that Sir William did not 

mean to make even à day's ſtay in the metro- 
polis. But Sir William's haſte defeated Mr. 
Mordaunt's kind purpoſe, and though, had he 
known the fears and ſuſpicions that had found 
their way into Mr. Mordaunt's mind, he would 
willingly have ſpared not one day only, but 
ſeveral days for the purpoſe of removing them, 
yet it not having occurred to him that Mr. 


Mordaunt would not reit ſatisfied with Ellen's 5 


repreſentation of the matter, he was not aware 
that there were either fears or ſuſpicions to 
remove. - 

On the very day that Ellen's letter arrived _ 
at Groby Manor, ſhe and Sir William left 
Oakley for London: Contrary to the firlt plan, 


they paſſed two nights and a day there, but 


puriuing their journey the day following with 
diligence, they had ſailed from Harwich before 
Mr. Mordaunt reached town. 


The circumſtance that had Netained Ellen * ; 


whole day in ton was the ſudden marriage of 
her own maid, Jenny had been, courted by a 

young man, ſon o one of Sir William's prin- 
cipal tenants; it had been agreed that the 
5 „„ maten 
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match was not to take place until the young : 
man could take a farm of his own, and this 
they had conſidered as ſomewhat a diſtant 
proſpect: But the day after Sir William had. 
determined upon the plan of going abroad, 
his ſteward, had offered a farm to Thomas up- 
on ſuch advantageous terms, that nothing was. 
Wanting but the conſent of Jenny to become 
his wife, to make him one of the moſt con- 
tented of men. Jenny objected to the impoſ- 
| bility of leaving her Lady ſo ſuddenly, and 
fo much to her inconvenience ;. but her ſcru-. 
ples were ſoon. overcome by the rhetoric. of 
Thomas, and ſhe mentioned, tho? with ſome. 
reluctance, to Ellen, how unlucky it was that 
ſhe was obliged juſt then to go into foreign 
parts, when if ſhe had ſtayed at home the. 
might have been married to Thomas. . 
Ellen eaſily underſtood her, and as no per- 
ſonal inconvenience ever cauſed her to heſi- 
tate when the happineſs. of others depended_ 
upon her deciſion, ſhe cheered Jenny with. a 
ready-and kind conſent to her remaining in 
England, and by aſſuring her, that ſhe did not 
apprehend any unpleaſantneſs to herſelf i in con- 
ſequence of her doing ſo. 
Sir William 5 highly pleased with. 
Ellen's diſntereſtedneſs on this occaſion, and 
gratified both the miſtreſs and the maia, by 
making Jenny a very handiame On; We | 
ſent. 
Ellen 8 this 2Q = Sir William 28 4 
farther proof, that his manner of thinking was 
becoming more congenial to her own, | Of ter- 
| Fame he generally 9 as of creatures of a. 
lower 
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lower order of beings, and who. were bound, 
if well paid, to conſider themſelves. without 
murmuring, as the flaves of caprice and the. 
victims of tyranny. She had feared hz would 
have inveighed at the ingratitude and unfeel- , 
ingneſs of Jenny, and ſhe had prepared ſeve- 
ral mollifying arguments to make him ſubmit 
quietly to the inconvenience her ſudden deſers 
tion muſt occaſion ; ſhe was much delighted to 
find him in ſo different a diſpoſition, and rea- 
dily acceded to his requeſt, that as ſhe had 
now no Englith ſervant, to whoſe ſervices ſhe- 
had been accuſtomed, ſhe would ſupply Jen-- 
ny's place with a foreign one, which he aſ- 
ſured her ſhe would find much more conveni- 
ent during her ſojoura : abroad. be 
Ellen had written to Lady Alert: to de- 3 
fire the would find her ſome perſon who could 
ſupply the preſent emergency, . and the choice 
ihe had been obliged to make between ſeveral... 
candidates had detained her in town. Haring 
fixed upon the leaſt . exceptionavle, . ſhe ha 
diimifſed Jenny, and with her new e 28 
had proceeded on her journey. | 
Nothing could . exceed Mr. Mordaunt's diſ- 
appointment, hen on his arrival in town, he 
found Ellen had left it; but he had ſuch com- 
fortable aſſarances boch trom Lady Almeria - 
and his ſon, ot the ſtate of her health, and 
the eate and apparent contentinent of her 
mind, that he became perfectly ſatisfizd ia eve- 
ry reſpect but that of having miſſed the plea- 
| lure ot ſeeing her. He imputed tue unaeceſ- 
ſary hurry which had accompanied their de- 


parture wholl iy. to the loads ot- {If Willia n, 
N . | 1 . 


— 
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to re-eſtabliſh the health of Ellen, a little 
aided by the pleaſure that it was reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe he would feel in returning to the 
ſcenes and habits of foreign courts, as it was 
very apparent that thoſe of his native country, 
were not nearly ſo pleaſing to him. : 
Mr. Mordaunt returned to Nor humberland 
well enabled by the ſatisfaction his own mind 
had received, to tranquillize the anxious ap- 
prehenſions of Ellen's friends and well wiſhers, 
who were, indeed, numerous as her acquaint- 
ance, with only the exception perhaps of her 
W = | 3 es 
Mrs. Mordaunt however had long ceaſed to 
ſeel that rancour of diſlike which for many 
years had occaſioned ſo much miſery. to El- 
len: Her marriage had removed her from the 
fituation where her ſuperior qualities had given 
Mrs. Mordaunt perpetual umbrage; and the 
power that this marriage had given Ellen of 
gratifying many of her mother's wiſhes, had 
in ſome degree conciliated her affetions—— . 
affections that never yielded but to the voice 
of ſelfiſhneſs. Ellen had taken care to ſupply 
her conſtantly with ſome new faſhionable ar- 
ticle of dreſs or furniture; ſhe had written her 
every faſhionable anecdote -ſhe could collect, 
and had ſurniſhed her with every new play, or 
political pamphlet which made the converfati- 
on of the day; and which, from being early 
communicated to Mrs. Mordaunt, enabled her 
to ſupport that ſuperiority over her country 
- Neigl.bours, in which all the defires of her 
til exiſting vanity ſeemed now to center: 
Mortification too bad humbled her, and though 
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it had not corrected the faults of her temper, 
it had made her more careful to conceal them. 
The conſtant fight of her eldeſt and. favoyrite 
daughter, who, with her two children drew 
their ſcanty ſupport, and to the inconvenience. . 
of the family, wholly from Mr. Mordaunt, 
was ſuch an undeniable proof of the fatal con- 
ſequences of her misjudging pride and vanity, X 
as compelled her to appear to adjure the prin- 
_ ciple that had led to ſuch fatal miſtakes; ſhe 
no longer dared to expreſs a deſire to rule in 
a family, every individual of which ſuffered in 
one way or other from her once unbounded 
ſway. A never intermitting diſcontent preyed 
upon her heart, and undermined her conſtitu- 
tion. The marriage of her ſon with Lady 
Almeria, from which ſhe had hoped to have 
derived ſo much ſatisfaction and conſequence, 
ielded her neither one nor the other. 
Lady Almeria ſhewed her the moſt pointed 
diſreſpect, never condeſeended to viſit her, 9 
invited her daughter to partake with her in 
the amuſements of her country houſe, or the 
gaieties of a London life. The unwiſe and 
unjuſtifiable - partiality ſhe had manifeſted to- 
wards her ſon, he repaid, rather as if he con- 
ſidered the effect than the motive: No con- 
fideration for her maternal tenderneſs ſoftened 
with him the cenſure which her character fo 
well juitified, and he by turns ridiculed and 
diſregarded her. 
From Mr. Mordaunt however ſhe continued - 
to receive every mark of conſideration and 
Findneis, and as her increaſing ul health ſoft- 
ened his heart towards LO more we wy all 
| pat 
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paſt ee were by degrees forgotten I 
him, and ſomething like his firſt love began to 
revive in his heart. 

From the cw pi of a chard(dit 4 
ſelfiſh as Mrs: Mordaunt's, it 15 relief to turn 
the mind to that of Henry's. 15 

Stunned as he was at the firſt intelligence: 
of Ellen's journey. to the continent, and by the 
cCertainty that ſhe was thus removed from his 
ſight and obſervation, yet when he learnt from 
Lady Almeria her improved health, and appa- 
rently recovered eaſe of mind, he found 
ample compenſation for every ſelfiſh pang, in 
the hope that ſne was now about to reap the 
reward of à virtue and ſtrength of mind 
which had proved itſelf ſuperior to all the 
buffetings and croſſes of fortune. In the pro- 
greſs, and event, as he hoped it would prove, 
of her trials, he acknowledged the force of 
that principle of the mind, which makes ihe 
inviolable preſervation of a once vowed duty: 
the rule for conduct, and the ſtandard of . 
Pines. 

Ellen will purſue, thought he, her path off 
rectitude in foreign climes, tar, far diitant it 
is true from me, but if I am enabled to tread: 
the line marked out for me, with an equally. 
ſteady foot, then, in ſpite of preſent diſtance, , 
and probably future ſeparation, we thail meet 
at laſt - meet where no decorum, no unjuſt 
ſulpicions, no unworthy fear will reſtrain the 
Pleaſures of our intercourſe ; we thail meet 
Where we thall be allou ably dear to cach other 


5 27 long and happy eee 
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flattering hopes the Engliſh, friends of Ellen: 
_ endeavoured to conſole themſelves for her. 
abſence,” the was purſuing her route abroad. 
with much lefs latistaction than the had Pro- 
miſed herſelf. 5 
The haſte wich which ſhe had quitted Eng 
land had occationed that every hour from the. 
moment when the icheme was tirit ſuggeſted. 
to that in which it had taken place, ibould be. 
wholly occupied with preparations for the jour-- 
ney, and-ihe had had lutle leiture or opportu- 
nity to attend to the occupations of Sir Willi-- 
am, who was equally. engaged with herſelf. . 
In the little communication the had with him. 
in any tubject apart from the one that ſo mu- 
tually employed their, thoughts, the had. had. 
reaſon to believe him ſatished with her, and 
thought his latisfaction was not accompanied. 
by tue gaiety that it uſed to be, betore any un- 
kindneis had ariſen between them, yet it ap- 
peared of that genuine kind which fp en 5 
0nL0ManGe and inenate. <5. 
Ellen, 
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Ellen, however, ſoon began to fear, that 
her willingneſs to believe the beſt had deceiv- 
ed her. hh 

A profound gravity, almoſt a gloom, feem- 


ed to have pervaded the mind of Sir William ; 
he treated ber with an auſtere coldneſs, total! 
different from any thing ſhe had hitherto ſeen 
in him; and as the burits of paſſion and ſal- 

lies 6 ill humour ſhe had before been ex- 


poſed to, appeared the reſult of ſudden and 
irreſiſtible ſuſpicion, and had therefore ſubſid- 


ed as the ſuſpicion vaniſhed ; the arbitrary 


ſeverity that he now afſumed towards her, 
ſeemed. as if it could only. be juſtified by a 
conviction of her depravity. It was the 
lordly tone of a deſpotic huſband, that he 
now took upon him, and he extended his pri- 
vileges to the regulating the moſt trifling arti- 


cles of her economy: Her own ſervant ap- 
peared to be particularly the object of his ca- 


price, repeatedly Ellen was obliged to change 


her attendant, and every ſucceeding one ſeem- 
ed but the more the object of __ William 8 
a. 5 


Ellen's colrefibindtncs with ber Engliſh 
friends was more than every thing elle a cauſe 
of offence to Sir William; he reproached her 
continually, that though in perſon the had 


accompanied him abroad, her thonghts, her 


wiſhes, and her affections were in England; 


be ſeemed to regard every packet ihe received 


with ſuſpicion, and ſometimes ſcrupled not to 
hint that they ſhould never he happy together 
until ſhe broke 91 all intercourſe with hap, 


Ellen 


i 
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Ellen turned a deaf ear to all ſuch ige | 
ation; nothing ſhe was reſolved ſhould induce 
ber to make ſucha ſacrifice of her duty, nor 
any thing but force compel her to it. 4% All 


the affections in a good heart, would ſhe ſome- 


times ſay, are ſo cloſely entwined, thi the 
one cannot be deſtroved without the deſtruc- 
tion of the others. If I did not love my pa- 
rents, my ſiſters, and my Ran I could not 
| love you. 
Sir William underſtood. nothing of this, i 

and as he had given up the hope of being 
beloved by Ellen, his preſent unkindneſs was 
rather the reſult of ill humour, than the effect 
of jealouſy. Of the guilt of Ellen he had no 
doubt; the readineſs with which ſhe had con- 
curred in his ſcheme for leaving England, the 
cheerſulneſs and good humour which had ac- 
companied this concurrence, he conſidered all as 
parts of that maſs of intended hypocriſy that 


he believed had pervaded her whole conduct, r 


ſrom the firſt hour of their marriage — an hy- 
pocriſy that ſwelled her guilt in his apprehen- 
ſion beyond all bounds, and excited in his 
breaſt a proportionate reſentment: He had been 
willing to appear duped by it while it could-any 
Ways further his own purpoſes, but he was de- 
_ termined to puniſh it by every act of unkind= 
neſs and provocation that an irritated. and re- 
_ vengeful mind could ſuggeſt. 20 
In a more generous and candid A : 
than Sir William's, the conciliating and af- 
fectionate manners of Ellen, with the ingenu- 
ous frankneſs of her ſentiments, muſt have 
rene different effects; 3 8 muſt have 
induced = 


— 


— 
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induced A doubt of the ſtrongeſt appearances 
that indicated guilt in her, they muſt have led 
to explanation and acquittal; or at leaſt they 
muſt have ſuſpended condemnation, and with 
held the arm of chaſtiſement. 
Bu Sir William's reſolution. was n ; 
nothing could now divert him from his pur- 
poſe. * It is true, had he been entirely maſter 
of himſelf, he would, until the moment of 
putting jt into execution have concealed all de- 
fire of vengeance; but the all paſſions rankling 
in his heart broke out in ſpite of every effort 
to the contrary, into paroxyſms of tyranny and 
il humour, and poor Ellen was the victim of 
them all. 5 5 
In theſe eircumſtances it is not to be won- 
"vos at, if Ellen placed her moſt fervent. 
wiſhes on a return to England, or that ſhe. 
found little real ſatisfaction from the varying 
objects that occurred; but ſtill Ellen's diſpo- 
ſition and principle of making the belt of eve- 
ry thing did not forſake her. Her perfect 
good ſenſe directed her to the beſt means for 
attaining this end; it taught her to keep her 
own paſſions under controul, it repreſſed the. 
tyranny of imagination, it enabled her to ba- 
lance the real good and evil of her ſituation, 
and it ſhewed her that in the ſcale of human 
miſcries there were more above than below her. 
The. circumſtances of every day ſeemed | how-. 
ever to change this proportion. 
Ihe preſſure of Sir William's Al. humour 
breame:: ſo. perpetual chat Ellen, with all her 
patience and ingenuity, could ſcarcely contrive 


to pe: one moment its Fg 3. ſhe. hardly 
knew. 
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knew how to extract one drop of comfort from 
any reflection that her Fan fiturtion or "os 
ture proſpects afforded.” . 
She had nearly loſt all hope that any con- 
duct of hers could meliorate the diſpoſition of 
Sir William, and ſhe was farther confirmed in 
this hopeleſneſs by conſidering that his preſent | 
vnkindneſs could not be the fruits of any ſuſ- 
picion ariſing from the events of the paſſing 
hour. She was ſeparated from all who were 
dear to her- ſhe was alone with Sir William in 
a world where there did not exiſt an individual 
who engaged her attention, or intereſted her 
affections, what then could he ſuſpect ?. what 
then could he fear ? It was not pothble that the 
events of the preſent time ſhould excite either 
fears or ſuſpicions, this ill treatment there- 
fore ſhe could only impute to a deep reient- 
ment for former imagined offences, to eſtrang- 
ed affections, and to e temper, - evils 
n of eure 
Mild reaſonings, leere bendeimelh all i 
tionate attention, and hitherto unwearied pa- 
| tience, ſhe had tried in vain; ſhe knew of no 
other remedies, and reſigning hope, ſhe endea- 
voured to arm herſelf with a double ſtock of 
fortitude, and thus trove to ſupport with calm» 
neſs and dignity the miſeries of A: ere en . 4 
knew not how to eſcap e-. „ 
She could hope little from time, except as 
the diſſolver of that union which as long as 
it laſted ſhe was now convinced muſt be a4 
fource of unallayed affliction to her: But it 
was not in Ellen's nature, even in wiſb, to 


eſtabliſh 1 ee on the death of a. fel 
OP 
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low creature, nor in hey chaſtened and reli. 
gious mind, to deſire to accelerate to herſelf 
ſo awful a period; ſhe was Cefirovs in this, 
as in every other particular, to refer herſelf 
wholly and without reſerve to the diſpoſal of 
| a being, on whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs ſhe 
h had the moſt profound and unſhaken reliance, 
She left events to his care, who in ſuperin- 
tending an univerſe withdraws not his atten- 
tion for an inſtant from the ſmalleſt atom of 
which it is compoſed z and bent her ſolicitude 
_undivided to the right conduct of that part al- 
| lotied to her, and on the performance of which 
depended a happineſs or miſery, as unlimited 
in degree as duration. 

Ellen judging it expedient to avoid, if pol 
ſible, all %%, commuſeration, allowed herſelf 
little leiſure for reflecting upon her chagrins, 
ſhe contrived to be almoit wholly. occupied 
by the variety of perſons and things that their 
continual journeyings threw in her way, and 
as her general knowledge and the cultivation | 
of her mind fitted her to enjoy the beſt con- 
verſation, and ſupplied her with obſervations | 
and reflections upon every ſubject of curioluy 
that occurred either in nature or art, however 
ſhe might be deprived of happinels, - ſhe was 
by no means deſtitute of very: intereſting 
_ amuſement. * | 13 1 

She never Felds In .the-£ ineneſs. and | 

-  Jangour which from the hopefelineſs of her 
ſorrow would ſometimes iavade her mind; the | 
conſidered it as a ſignal to rekindle her acti- 
vity, and to double her efforts nee e 
ing n | | 

They 
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They moved from place to place, accord. 
ing to the will and caprice of Sir William, and 
| having conſumed ſome months in viſiting 
| ſeveral of the Northern Courts. of Germany, 
on the ſhores of the Baltic, and in a ſhort re- 
ſidence at Berlin, they found themſelves to- 
wards the end of December ſettled in a plea- 
ſant houſe. on the banks of the Elbe. 
Ellen was, on her firſt arriral at Dreſden, 
introduced to Sir William's ſiſter; ſhe found 
her perfectly well bred, and highly accompliſh- _ 
ed, aſſiduous to render her all the little offices 
| and attentions that politeneſs required, but 
apparently without a' wiſh to cultivate any in- 
timacy with her, beyond what common. civi- 
lity demanded. There ſeemed to be little at- 
traction between their characters: Madam 
Teſchen had been ſo long abſent from her- 
country, that England had. no place in her af- 
fetions—her ſentiments and her inclinations _ 
were German, and the evident diſregard and 
coldneſs with which Sir William treated El- 
len, muſt unavoidably give her an unfavor- 
able idea of her character, that it could not 
be expected in the kind of intercourſe that took 
place between them Ellen would I able to | 
eee | 1 
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of regret, or the anticipation of fear. 
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* Patience herſelf, what Goddeſs e er ſhe be, © 
"de Docs lefler blench at ſufferance than ſhe does. 
VVV ' 8HYAKESPrarny, if 


| Em indeed ſoon found that neither 
with Madam Teſchen or any one elſe was it 
Sir William's wiſh that ſhe ' ſhould aſſociate, 


he ſeemed unwilling that ſhe ſhould be known, 
or that ſhe ſhould have it in her power to make 


herſeif friends. 


After ſhe had been introduced at court, 
and into all ſich houſes as Sir William had 


been formerly acquainted with, and after ſhe |} 
had ſeen all that the place afforded worthy 
of curioſity, Sir William made it appear very 


evidently, that he was never ſo well pleaſed 
with her, as when ſhe remained ſhut vp in her 


Habit n. 
This deſire of Sir William's to ſeclude her 
from all ſociety, agreed much better with her 


inclinations than her prudence. Sir William 
was ſeldom at home, and thus left to herſelf, 
and deprived of the means of indulging the 
active propenſities of her mind, or the benevo- 
lent diſpoſitions of her heart, ſne found no in- 


tereſt in the common occupation which her 
books or her works afforded, ſufficiently pow- 


erful at all times to ſuſpend the querulouſneſi 


OY 
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It beet abſolutely. neceſſary to find ſome 
employment, which, from its novelry might 
engage her whole attention. In this-dilemma 
the advantage that would accrue* from learn- 
ing the German tongue occurred to her; hi- 
 therto ſhe had never continued long enovplt 
in any one place to attempt it, but ſhe had now 


preſented to her as extremely difficult, but 
this was rather an inducement to her to attempt 
to learn it at this time, than any diſcourage - 
ment. Whatever would call for the greateſt 
exertion of her faculties, and demand the 
largeſt ſhare of her attention, would anſwer 

her preſent purpoſe in ſeeking employment, 
the beſt ; ſhe therefore reſolved to learn Ger- 
man, Ae ſhe hoped in the labours of her 


heart. She entered therefore upon -her taſk 
with avidity, her maſter attended her every 
day, and the eagerneſs with which the bent 
her whole mind to the buſineſs, with her na- 
tural talents, ſoon convinced her that the dif-" 
ficulties of the language bad been exagge- 
rated ; ſhe was not however diſappointed in 
the main end, the newneſs of the purſuit in- 
tereſt⸗d her, it filled her time, and it filled her 
thoughts, it prevented her thinking of herſelf; 
—employment (thought the} is the great ſc- 
cret of contentment. _ | 
She had been thus buſied about ten days, 
when Sir William, whom ſhe ſeld om ſawin 
the courle of the day for more than a few 
minutes at a time, and who knew nothing of 
F | EA her 


more than ſufficient leiſure : It had been re- 


underſtanding to forget the ſorrows of her 


4. 


# 
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her new employment, unerpecbediy entered 
her apartment. 

He aſked in Engliſh, angrily and eagerly, 
what ſhe was about. 

I am . German,” ſaid Ellen with 
„ adaile.' - -- 

« Anddo you not know 8 enough py 
returned he rudely, “ what affeCtation is this | 
of the love of ſtudy? - E 
Ellen doubted whether ſhe heard him aright: 
Amongſt all the foibles of Sir William's cha- 
rater, he had always appeared wholly free 
from the mean jealouſy which ſome men be- 
tray of female talents and female acquirements; 
on the contrary, ſhe had often heard him de- 
clare, that in marrying he had ſought not 
merely a miſtreſs but a companion, and he 
had ſaid, that his choice of her had been as 
much determined by the cultivation of her 
mind, as by the attractions of her perſon, or 

the ſweetneſs of her temper. 
| It is true, theſe were the fondneſſes of his 
. early love, and might be, with reſpect to her- 
ſelf, no more than the flatteries of it, but ſhe 
had invariably ſeen him ſeek the ſociety of 
the beſt informed females, and he had always 
appeared to have a more than common | 
ſure in their converſation. 
She knew not therefore what to 3 his 
ſudden diſpleaſure to, on his diſcovery of her 
defire to add another language to thoſe which 
* already underſtood. 
„Lou are not ſerious,” ſaid the, ce « that. 
my attempt to learn German gives you. of- 


fence ? wah 4 
F „5 perſecti 
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ce perfectly ſo, and I deſire you In! imme - 
diately ail mils that gentleman there, and in- 


form him that you ſhall not _ require his 


| attendance.” 


Ellen turning to the German, told him, in 


French, that ſhe was at preſent particularly 
engaged, and that ſhe would let him know | 


when ſhe again wiſhed to ſee him.“ 


The man departed, and Ellen rats WH. 
Sir William ſaid, Pray what am I to under- 


ſtand from all this?“ 


| 6+ That it is my will that you do not learn 


German, and that any farther attempt to ac- 


quire the language will be, on > Pages an 


act of diſobedience.“ 


C You have ſo little uſed me to ſo 1 | = 


ritative a ſtyle, that you muſt forgive me if I 
ſay I am ſomewhat ſuppriſed with it.“ a 


knew the new philoſophy of matrimony, 1 | 
as with every thing elſe, is equality; but 1 
believe we were united upon the old terms of 


the - wife's obedience and fubordination, and 
there ought to be nothing ſurpriſing if I exact 
from you no more than what you voluntarily 


engaged to perform.” 
« I thought I underſtood, ” returned. Ellen, 


et that you pat ove receiving your rights in 


the free-will offerings of love, rather than in 
the tribute of duty; if I am miſtaken, of two 


| unhappy people you will be the moſt. to be 


pitied—but you may - be affured Lon ſhall moſt | 
ſtrictly receive your due.” 

. « If there ever were a time when 1 nad 
ſuch an option,” ſaid Sir William with a ſigh, 
« is it not gone for ever? Will ys 8 


Ves II. | * + be | 
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he, after ſome little pauſe) will you order 
your maid to fold up thoſe books? pointing 


to the German grammar, &c. that lay upon 
the table, «<< and I will put my ſeal on them ?” 

6 I ͤwill do it myſelf, ?? ſaid Ellen, and im- 
Z mediately wrapping up all the books and pa- 
pers relating to the intended ſtudy, ſhe bound 
them round with a ſtring, lighted her taper, 
and preſented the parcel, and a ſtick of _— 
wax to Sir William. 


While ſhe was thus employed, Sir William 


regarded her with the moſt fixed and melan- 


5 choly attention. Preſerving an invariable ſi- 


lence, he took the wax from her, melted it 
at the taper, dropped ſome: drops on the 
firing, and impreſſed it with his ſeal, then 
caſting up his eyes, „Oh!!“ exclaimed he, 
with a deep ſigh, „that there were a poſlibi 
- lity of a Wusel that I might be again de- 
ceived !”” and, fo ſaying, he hurried out of the 


„ Miſerable inconſiſtency 12 ſaid Ellen, 


finking quite oppreſſed into a chair, “ thus 
ardently to defire to be beloved, thus aflidu- 
oufly to deſtroy all ground for affection,” 
After this incident Sir William ſeemed as 
if more than ever to ſhun being alone with 


Ellen, he appeared as if afraid that ſhe might 


reſume her influence over his mind. Her 
preſent ſituation made her particularly inte- 


reſting, ſhe was again with child, and ſhe 
could not help remarking with ſurpriſe, that | 


_ notwithſtanding Sir William's increafing indif- 
_ ference towards her, this. circumſtance ſeemed 
to Sire him much more ſatis fact ĩo i than he 
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\ 
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er appeared to derive from it, when ſhe believed 
2 WH herſelf in the full poſſeſſion of his agen 
n Lo herſelf it conveyed little hapineſs. 
The preſent depreſſed ſtate of her mind, 
„and the remembrance of the bitter diſappoint- 
„ment in which her former hopes from the 
d ſame ſource had ended, deprived her. of. the 
„ power of looking forward to the birth of her 
child either as an alleviation to her own, ſor- 
rows, or as the probable beginning, of : a | Rate 
of happineſs to another human being. 

In this manner The winter paſſed away * 
Dreſden—Sir William had been more than 
once abſent from her for two or three nights 
at a time, either engaged in viſits to ſuch of 
his former friends as reſided at ſome diſtance 
from Dreſden, or in the purſuits of the ſports 
of the field. For the latter purpoſe he declar- . 
ed his intention, in the early part of the ſpring, 
of eſtabliſhing himſelf, for ſome little time in 
a Saxon village, on the confines of Bohemia, 
it was a part. of the country with which he 


| him plenty of game; and from the liberty of 
ſporting that he had received from many of 
| his friends, it would be r in his N to 
purſue it. 

Ellen had no e to accomparty -him.4 
ſhe rather hoped advantage from change of 
place, than dreaded any increaſe to her pre- 
ſent chagrins; and Dreſden had been too me- 
lancholy a ſojourn to her for her not to find Y 
| ſome relief | in bidding it adieu. WET 


E 2 Pg i 


was well acquainted, and which would afford _ 
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T HE Y 1 were > Cobh ſettled i in a | {mall houſe 
little better than a cottage, in a ſmall Saxon 
village, ſituated in the mountain that ſeparates 
Saxony from Bohemia. Here, however, hav- 
ing previouſly provided themſelves with every 
neceflary at Dreſden, they wanted none of 
the comforts and conveniences of life to which 
they had been accuſtomed. _ 

Ellen ſoon began to think her ſituation 
much improved; the manners and appearance 
of the villagers became extremely intereſting 
to ber: In a little hamlet, ſcarcely containing 
twenty houſes, ſurrounded by extenſive foreſts, 
and apparently ſhut up by rugged and almoſt 
inacceſſible rocks from all intercourſe with ci- 
vilized life, Ellen found a gaiety, a hoſpitality, 
a ſociability of manners, that ſhe had often in 
vain ſought for in more poliſhed ſocieties. 
Theſe were accompanied it is true, by the hard- 
eſt labour, but the virtuous exertions of in- 
dividuals for the ſupport of their reſpective 
families, ſeemed to be the ſource of no ob- 
ſtruction to the general hilarity.” - 

Ellen alſo obſerved, with pleaſure, that 


moſt woe body could - rene, and that this 
| "wo 
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general diffuſion of knowledge was far from 
being any obſtacle to any of the cares of the 
moſt aſſiduous houſewifery. Clean, active, 
and ſpirited, the women particularly charmed 
her by the beauty of their ſhapes, and the 
animation of their looks; and ſhe more than 
ever regretted the want of a common language 


between them and herſelff. 
In ſpite of this obſtruction to their more 


— 


intimate intercourſe, Ellen ſpent much of her 


time in the cottages and in walks through the 
adjacent woods; ſhe. longed to clamber 
amongſt the rocks, as ſhe had been accuſ- 
tomed to do in happier days in dear Northum- 
berland, but chis her preſent circumſtances 
forbad. 

Sir William was fo freque atly abſent, that 
he knew little how ſhe paſſed her time, and 
had he known, it could have A no N 


x tion. 2 


One of her favenrith walks was 8 the 
back part of the village through a ſmall wood, 
which led along the ſide of a rivulet, which 
| coming ſuddenly to an abrupt and ſomewhat 
ſteep rock, overgrown by bruſh-wood, threw 


itſelf down with a preeipitancy that produced 2 


in miniature one of the moſt heautiful eaſ- 
| cades imaginable. The path wound gently 
below this rock, and the rivulet, after its fall, 


reſuming its calmneſs, 1 4 quetly along + 


the valley. © 
Immediately: at the foot of this rock was 


placed a cottage, which from its ſituation and 
the accompanying features of the NES. 


ſcene, was - pictureſque. beyond deſcription, 
I aud 


— 
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and Ellen bad often ſtood contemplating ie 
from above with a pleaſure inexpreſſible, and 
often had ſhe deſcended to reſt herſelf on the 
bench at its door, and to receive the wel- 
come refreſhment of a bowl of milk, with 


Willing io fupply her. 


the bench. What then was her grief and 
the rock, from whence firſt the cortage could 


tage was no more, but from its ſcite aroſe a 


one would have thought. Ellen knew not 


that ſhe exiſted, but ran with a precipitancy 
round the rock that left her no breath When 


family given up to all the horrors of deſpair. 


three children, the offspring of one of the 


his home, had left the helpleſs females with- 


averted a calamity, which, with a ar 
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which its hoſpitable inhabitants were always 


One morning ſhe directed her ſteps to the 
favorite ſpot, and finding herſelf more than 
uſually fatigued' with her walk, thought with 
uncommon ſatisfaction of her reſting- place 


diſappointment when arriving on the top of 
be ſeen, ſhe looked for it in vain ? The cot- 


curling ſmoke, which told with too much cer- 
tainty its fate. Of ſelf in ſuch a moment no 


the arrived at the bottom of it. 
Here fhe found the -ruined and defolated 


It conſiſted of a mother, two daughters, and 


daughters, the huſband of whom, a miner, be- 
ing at preſent engaged at ſome diſtance from 


out that aſſiſtance which would probably have 


uſeleſs as their own, he would now only be 
able to deplore. 
On the ſight of Ellen, all the poor ſufferers 


gathered around her; ; the old woman graſped 
: bop 


her hand, the children caught hold of her 
cloaths, the mother pointed to her ruined 
cottage, and then to her infants. The appeal 
was ir reſiſtible, there was no need of lan- 

uage—the note of {upplication is the ſame in 
_ all—Ellen's heart was ever reſponſive to its 
cry 3 ſhe returned the preſſure of the old wo- 
raan's hand, ſhe embraced the children, ſhe 
took out her purſe, it contained not much, for 
the ſupplies ,of Sir William were no longer 
regular; but happily much was not wanted. 
The ruin, it is true, was compleat, but the 
means of recovery were not very extended 
Ellen gave all ſhe had, it appeared a mine of 
wealth to the receivers, and their expreſſions _ 
of gratitude, they were more than the feeling 
heart of Ellen could bear. The bench was 
gone, but ſhe ſat down on a ſtone, and the 
| younger filter, who was the firſt to obſerve 
her emotion, ran haſtily to the rivulet, and 
brought her a little water in a wooden bowl; 
Ellen drank it and was relieved, and roſe to 
depart. Ayain the gratitude of the now PE | 
family threw them at ber feet. 

At length. eſcaped from theſe, to hrs pain- 
ſul effuſions of their feelings, Ellen turned her 
ſteps home wards with a lightened purſe, but 
with a heart ten times more lightened. She 
had not known a ſenſation ſo delightful ſince 
the day i in which ſhe had relieved the diſtreſſes 

of the grandſon of old Deborah. 
Ohl] ſaid ſhe to herſelf, how little do thoſe 
know of happineſs, who confine it to The gra- 

wication of lelf! 
. Ellen 
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Ellen now grew ſo near the time of her 
confinement, that ſhe began earneſtly to wiſh 
that Sir William would remove from their 
prefent ſituation. It had been determined 
that ſhe ſhould lie-in at Vienna, and that from 
thence, after her recovery, they ſhould pro 1 


2 ſecute their tour; a tour, which Elle 


longer wiſhed to be extended. Her :ſhes 
were fixed on England, and ſhe ſometimes 
thought if ſhe might be permitted to return 
thither, with a healthy baby in her arms, ſhe 
might ſtill ſecure to herſelf 2 tolerable perm 
of happineſss. 

Day after day paſſed away, and Sir William 
ſtill found new reafons ſor continuing where 
they were, but at length their removal could 
be delayed no longer, if indeed Ellen was to 
arrive at Vienna before her lying in. 

Sir William had ſor ſome time paſt ſuſpend- | 
ed the unceaſing attention, which on their 
firſt” leaving England he had fhewn to the 
_ perſonal attendants upon Ellen; her preſent 
ſervant had lived with her ſince her arrival at 
_. Dreſden, and ſhe had no reaſon to wiſh to 
change her. Two days, however, before the 

day on Which it was now fixed they ſhould 
leave the village, Sir William expreſſed the 
moſt pointed diſapprobation of her; told of 
his ſuſpicions of her honeſty, complained of 
her impertinence, and de fired Ellen would 
diſmiſs her. | 

Eilen could not help a little remonſtrating 
agaiuſt a requeſt, the compliance with which 
would expoſe her to all the fatigues and in- 
conveniencies of 2 _ journey in her pre- 

| ſent 


— 
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ſent helpleſs circumſtances, without. the aſt 


her 

viſh ance ſhe had been ſo long accuſtomed to, 
ieir and ſhe propoſed that ſhe might be allowed to 
ted retain her ſervant until her arrival at Vienna, 
om when ſhe ſaid ſhe would willingly diſcharge 
'0- her. Sir William urged her immediate diſ- 
no miſhon, and whatever were the inconvenien = 
ies | cies that Elien might fear from it, ſhe thought 
les them leſs than thoſe which attended a conteſt” 
Tn with Sir William; the therefore acquieſced, 
he and Sir William promiſed to ſeek out ſo ne 


peaſant's daughter, who might accompany | 
them on their journey, and continue with 


her mind at Vienna. 
Fortunately his enquiries were e by 


ſervice at Dreſden, and ſhe willingly con- 
ſented to attend upon Ellen as long as ſhe 
wiſhed her to do ſo. The caprice that Sir 
William manifeſted in theſe particulars, was 
not confined to the attendants upon Ellen, 
he had repeatedly parted with his own per- 
ſonal ſervant, and at this time their whole 
| ſuite confiſted of the newly hired Saxon girl 
and one footman. - 
We will eſtabliſh ourſelves comfortably 
| at Vienna,” ſaid Sir William, already we 
have a good houſe taken there, and I have 
defired a female friend of mine to hire us ſer- 
vants. I will now add to the lik a femme = 
chambre for you. ; 7 
& My dear Sir William,“ Laid Ellen proſe. 
ſing his hand, «how happy ſhould I be if you - 
would realize your words. If indeed we nnght 
„„ bare 


* 


Ellen until ſhe could find ſomebody more * E | 


2 young perſon who was juſt returned from oy 


Long have we wanted it, and yet every com- 
fort and every happineſs ſeem to be in our 


* 
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have a comfortable eſtabliſh nient any where 


wer.” 


* Be facial; ” ſaid Sir William, 166 all will 
ſoon be as it ought to be,” 


* 
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Tu: E road from the „ where Sir. 
William and Ellen then were, to the great 
road which leads from Dreſden to Prague, 
was intricate, and in ſome degree difficult, 
but Sir William relied upon his knowledge 
of the country, and undertook to inſtruct 
the drivers of the earrings this beſt and og 

| way 

They left the village 2 in the morning 5 
and A e to be able to reach a tolerable 
ee Inn on the direct road from Dreſden to 

rague before a late hour at nighi; but ei- 

ther Sir William deceived himſelf in the de- 
gree of information he poſſeſſed, or he never 
ſeriouſly intended to arrive at the ſpot marked 7 
out. 

The day 8 journey Was facing} the tend | 

- rugged, often alarming, and they found them E 

ſelves at the cloſe of night entering into a 

thick fareſt which by no means anſwered the 

deſcription that had been given of any of the 

environs of the 8 they had PRA directed 


tO. . 
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Elen, who ſeldom ſelt vain or unfounded 
fear, was more fatigued than alarmed, ſhe did 
not think any danger threatened her, but the 
felt her ſtrength ſo much exhauſted that ſhe 
_ apprehended ſhe ſhould not be able to ſupport 
herſelf much longer. 155 
Sir William expreſſed a very lively com- 
paſſion for her ſituation, and endeavoured by 
every means in his power to raiſe her droop- | 
ing ſtrength ' and ſpirits. The gloom of the 
foreſt and the darkneſs of the night made it 
hazardous to attempt finding a road through 
the wood, yet there ſeemed to be no alter- 
native, except the remaining where they were 
in the carriage all night. Ellen propoſed this, 
but Sir William encouraging her with the 
hopes that this was really a foreſt with which 
he was well acquainted, and in the midſt of 
which was ſituated a hunting box, where if he | 
were not miſtaken in the place, he was aſ- 
ſured they would be able tp meet with ſome 
accommodation: It was at length determined 
to endeavour to find their way through the 
They proceeded very proſperouſly for ſome 
time, and had began to hope that even ſhould | 
they not find any houſe, they might at leaſt | 
be able, without accident, to penetrate the fo- 
reſt; but at the moment they indulged theſe 
hopes, the poſtillion, not able to ſee the track, 
drove over a fallen tree that lay on one fide, 
of it, and overturned the carriage. 1 
Sir William was ſupporting Ellen in his 
arms at the inſtant the accident happened, 
and happily contrived fo to break the thock 
Oe” 7 of 
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wif 


of the fall to Ti clint he e no mate- 
rial injury. It was, however, from the dark- 


neſs of the night, and the poſition of the car- 
riage, with difficulty that they were able to 
diſengage themſelves from it, and even when 
they were all ſafely placed on the ground „ ant | 
knew not what next to do. Re 
The carriage was broken, and to have at- 


| tempted to mend it in the preſent darkneſs _ 
would have been 2 fruitleſs labour. It rained 


heavily, and Ellen was wholly unable to pro- 
ſecute her journey on foot, when every ſtep 

ſhe took might lead her till farther from her 
way, and from every neceſſary aſſiſtance; to 


ſtay where they were without ſhelter, chilled 


with cold, and drenched in rain, with no 
reſting-place but the wet ground, ſeemed 
to threaten the molt. fatal confequences 77 


Ellen. 


Sir William appeared half diſtracted, re- 
peating every moment, Good God! what 
have I done?“ The ſervants exclaimed, 


„What ſhall we do?“ Tne poor Saxon girl 
wept bitterly, and Ellen when a little reco- 


vered from the firſt ſhock, ſeemed the only 
perſon capable of 2 rational thought. | 
„ cannot ſtand,” ſaid the, almoſt ſmking 


from Sir William's arms as ſhe ipoke, but 
if you can contrive to get at the little ſeat on 
which I reſted my feet in the carriage, I can 


fit here 'till the poſtillions have a litile aſcer- 
tained where we are; it this is really the fo- 


reſt you take it for, we cannot be far rom the 


hunting box you have deſcribed; from thence 
we may 8 Procure light, and ſuch aſſiſ- 
—ͤ Os | 
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tanee, as will enable us either to remove thi- 
ther, or ſo to raiſe the carriage that we 
remain ſafe and ſheltered from the- weather the 
remainder of the night. 
Sir William preſſed her tenderly to his 
heart, as if at once to thank her for her 
calmneſs and reſolution, and to re-animate 
his own. | 
r ſeat was ſoon found, and Sir William 
placing Ellen in it, knelt behind her, and ſup- 
ported her in his arms. He then gave orders 
for one of the poſtillions and his own ſervant 
to purſue the track they were in, which he 
ſaid, if he were right in his conjectures con- 
cerning the place, muſt bring them in leſs than 
2 mile to the ſpot he had mentioned, there 
they had only to name his name, and tell his 
diſtreſs, and he was aſſured of every aſſiſtance 
that could be given. 
The ſervants were alone nearly an hour, 
and Ellen was ſo much overcome by fatigue, 
the beating of the rain, and above all by the 
uncommon kind of diltreſs that ſeemed to 
have ſeized Sir William; for as he joined his 
face to hers ſhe felt his tears trickle down her 
cheeks; that when they returned the had 
ſcarcely power to benefit by the afſſiitance Wy 

r 
The moſt cheering part of this afliſtance 
was light, but tnat which atforded the moſt 
eſſential ſervice was a ſmall tilted cart, the / 
bottom of which was well covered with ſtraw. 
Upon this, Sir William contrived to piace the 
9 of the 1 ſo as to form a tole- 
| rable 


- 
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rable bed, and having by the help. of the 
light been enabled to get ata box of cordi- 
als, he made Ellen take ſome of them, and 
then with the aſſiſtance of the ſervants eaſily 


lifted her into the cart; here he allo placed 


the maid ſervant, who ſhivering, wet, and 
crying made a moſt deplorable figure. The 
trunk that contained the night clothes fure 
nithed her with a feat, and Sir William mak- . 
ing one of the men who had come from the 
| houſe lead the way with the lanthorn, he 
himſelf mounting one of the chaiſe horſes ac- 
companied the Cavalcade * the fide of the - 
cart. 

In this manner they 1 mation more 
than a mile, and reached the houſe without 
any new accident, and with little farther in- 
convenience. 

The firſt object was to hm Ellen's 
clothes, and put her to bed, and when this 

was accompliſhed Sir William made her take 
fuch refrethments as could be procured, and 


then left her in the hope that the would re- | 


Nor Was his bogie vain— Worn out with 
en ſhe ſoon dropped afleep, and after ſome 
hours of reſt awoke much recruited. _ - 

Sir William appeared extremely pleaſed 
when he was- aſſured the adventures of the 
preceding night had been attended with no eſ- 
ſential ill conſequences. He propoſed to con- 
tinue where they were through the day, both 
becauſe it was neceſſary the carriage ſhould 
be repaired, and as a farther refreſhment to 


Towards 
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taken the way he meant to have taken, and 


that he found he had wandered very diſtant 
from that which led into the public road to 


Prag ue, but that the miſtake had brought him 
ſo near the manſion of an old friend, that ex- 


| cept for the inconvenience that had occurred 


to her, he could not lament it. 


He then mentioned the name of a lady, with 


whoſe fon Ellen knew he had formerly been ex- 
tremely connected, and he ſpoke in the higheſt 


terms of the hoſpitality and kindneſs which 


ſhe had always ſhewn him. 
cc We are not more than fix miles from her 


houſe,” ſaid he, „and I ſhould never for- 
give myſelf if J were to be ſo near without 
paying my reſpects to her; the carriage is 


now mended, we will go together, the will 


be delighted to ſee you, and I thall be ſurpriſ- 


ed from what I knew of her character, if ſhe 
does not offer you an aſylum with her till you 
are in a fitter ſtate to undertake a long journey; 


The misfortunes of yeſterday have made me 


2 coward, when I think of the length of the 


travel that i is before you, I tremble for che 


| conſequences,” 


Ellen declared herſelf very able to 3 
her journey to Vienna, and avowed the pre- 


ference the ſhould give to being in a houſe of 


her own, during her confinement, to any ac- 


: comodations, however comfortable, that might 
be afforded her in another. 


« Well, we need not ſettle this now,” faid 


Sir William, «© we will alt as we ſee occaſi- 
I on. 


Towards the evening of the day, Sir Wil. | 
Ham told her that he had indeed widely miſ- 


ran t -: . 
on. This night at leaſt we will paſs with my 


old friend. But can you diſpenſe with the at- 


tendance of your maid? I never ſaw ſuch a 
fool, ſhe blubbers and ſhivers yet; I ſhould be 
rery glad to exclude her Cotes the party, and - 


for one night —? , - | 
tc. Oh 15 ] can do ver well n her,” . 


interrupted Ellen, « and indeed I ſhall be glad 
to ſave her any farther fatigue for a few hours, 
ſhe has reaſon for her tears, ſne is extremely 
bruiſed and hurt, and is ſo ſtiff with the cold 
| ſhe caught laſt night, that ſhe can hardly 
move; I ſhall deſire that ſhe go to bed and con- 
tinue there till we rejoin her at this place to- 


morrow. _ | 
All this being arranged, Sir William and! 


Ellen began their little journey, but it ſeemed 


as if Sir William was doomed to be convict- 
ed of ignorance whenever he boaſted of his: 
| knowledge of the country. The 6x miles 
ſeemed to be lengthened into twice that num- 
ber, and it was already nearly dark and yet 
there was no DPPEarANCe of the habitation to 
which they were going. : 
„ Surely you cannot be again miſtaken” 5 
ſaid Ellen, „ ſhould be ſorry to paſs ſuch - 
another night as the laſt.” 755 

4% here is no miſtake this time,“ returned : 
vir William rather e „nor no dan- 
ger. : 

<6, But ſurely x we e muſt have come much more 
than fix miles?“ 

* t you ſee the roads are bad and tedi- 
ous ?“ | 
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60 1 fear arriving at an unſeaſonable hour, 
and that your old friend, though glad to ſee us, 
may he put to ſome inconvenience.“ 

„J never knew women direct their fears 
_ aright—T intreat you not to perplex yourſelf 
with what does not concern you.“ 
Ellen remained filent and ſad; the deep - 
2551 ſhades of night added to the uneaſineſy 
| r ſenſations, and a confuſed apprehen- 
fan of ſhe hardly knew what ſtole over her 
mind, At length they arrived at the top of 
a long avenue, and Sir William calling Dag 
to the man to ſtop, ** This,” ſaid he to Ellen, 
is the place, I will get out and announce 
our arrival before the carriage can be heard 
at the houſe, leſt our appearance at ſo late 

an hour may alarm the old lady; ſtay where 
you are about ten minutes, 125 then follow | 
me lowly down the avenue.” - 

So ſaying, Sir William 1 out of the 
carriage; and left Ellen wondering, diſturbed, 

and unhappy. The fervants obeyed the diredti 
ons given, and in about the time preſcribed 
followed Sir William, 5 i 
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CHAP. Xl, 


4 All cracks heaven, | 
"_ ut are thy ways, and righteous thy decrees, 
Put dark and intricate ; elſe why this meed, 
| —% his ſad retarn, 
u Per! inwocenes and truth” 


ANT: 


Ta. E avenue was cloſed at the other Cl. | 
by a large pair of gates, which opened in- 
to a court ſurrounded by buildings; the 
gates they found open, and were directed by 
a light immediately oppoſite, to drive up to 
the door of the houſe. Here op found Sir 
William. 7 

« We are extremely unlucky, „ ſaid he as 
he opened the chaiſe door, and aſſiſted Ellen 
to get out, © my old friend has ſpent the win- 
ter at Prague, a thing ſhe never did when I 
knew her, and ſhe 1s not yet returned.” 5 
t Then,” ſaid Ellen, ſhrinking back, let 
us return, the night is fine, and now we know 
the road, it will not appear half ſo tedious as 
it did in coming.” 
C No, no, 1 Will not foil Sat 2 : I have Mill 
a friend in the garriſon : We ſhall be well ac- 
commodated to-night, and I will not again 
expoſe myſelf to your unreaſonable fears of 
_ darkneſs and rugged roads.“ 

5 « That's 
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6 That's a reproach. I hardly deſerve,” ſaid 
Ellen ſmiling, „but be it as you will“. 

She then entered the door, which opened | 
into a long and narrow paſſage, and in which 
there was no other light than that which Sir 
William held in bis n He led the way, 
_ and they ſoon found themſelves in a hall, not 
very ſpacious but very gloomy. Here "they 
were met by a reſpectable looking perſon, who 
had alſo a light in her hand; ſhe was a wo- 
man of about fifty, and ſcemed to regard El. 
_ with looks of the moſt. e ne | 


4 E my old friend the hovſckeeper,” 


_ Sir William, and the afſures me her 


lady would never forgive her it ſhe were to 
turn us from her doors at this time of 


night.“ 


Ellen was going 1 to make hes! acknowledg- ; 
ments, in french, but Sir William ſaid, „ You | 
may fpare your civilities, for the old dame un- 
derſtands not a word of any language, but her- 
native German.. — 
„„ Upon how many occaſions. lately,” ex- 
chimed Ellen, „ have I had reaſon to regret. 
my ignorance of that language! Then from 
a ſudden feeling, that this might ſound as a 
taunt to Sir William, who had refuſed her per- 
miſſion to learn it, ſhe added, but all cauſe 
tor regret will ſoon be over; once returned 
to dear England, and I hope we ſhall ſpeak. 
only Englith for the reſt of our lives. 
As ſhe faid this the light that the womau 
- Held fell full on the face of Sir William, and 

Ellen ſaw with ſurpriſe the udden n 5 
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ef his countenance. He caſt up his eyes, with _ 
| 2 look almoſt of horror, and Ie « Once 
returned to England. a1 
Ellen took hold of his arm and ci it 
trembled; but at this moment their attendant 
ned a door, and they entered a large and 
| tolerably furniſhed parlour, where there was a 
' blazing wood fire, and two Mute: candles 
| placed on a table before it. 
| The ſervant ſaid ſomething to Sir- Willem | 
to which he gave an anſwer apparently of aſſent, 
| the went out, and Sir William giving Ellen 
a chair, threw himſelf into augther, and 
ſeemed loſt in thought. 
Ellen regarded him with ſurpriſe for a few 
moments, and at length ventured to lay, „are 


you not well?“ : 
At the ſound of ber voice Sir William 


ſtarted from his reverie, and ſaid, „ Well 5 
yes, very well I believe, but I am hun 
Our old lady has promiſed us ſome ſupper, 1 
care not how ſoon ſhe keeps her word.” 

Then endeavouring to appear in ſpirits, he 
would have rallied Ellen-on the apprehenſions 
he faid ſhe had betrayed on the road, but his 
| cheerfulneſs was evidently forced, and before 


the ſervant returned Sir William had again 5 
Tonk into thoughtfulneſs.. n : 


It was not long before the 1 made 
her appearance, accompanied by another fe- 
male, with preparations for ſupper, and pre - 
ſently after the ſupper was on the table. TH 

The meal for which Sir William had ex- 
preſſed ſo much defire, was not reliſhed by © 
him i in a manner that juilified the n 
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he had ſhewn for its appearance—Ellen preſ- 
ſed him to cat, and yielding to her entreaties, 
he took ſome fowl on his plate, but Ellen ob- 
ſerved, that the moment her eye was With- 
drawn, he ſeemed to forget that it was there, 
and fixed a INES and diſturbed look 
upon her. | 
In making theſe enen Ellen loſt Al 
| appetite alſo, and the ſupper was ſerved and 
taken away without e been much dimi- 
nithed by either. 
When the ſervants were gone, Sir William 
ſhivering drew his chair nearer the fire. 
e F am ſure you are unwell,” ſaid Ellen 
_ anxiouſly, „it is hardly poſſible you ſhould 
have been expoſed ſo many hours to ſuch 
weather as we were out in laſt night, with im- 
punity: Do you think Madam Houſekeeper | 
has no family medicine that might be of fer- 
vice to you ? ſomething that would make yon 
perſpire might remove all your complaints 
before morning.“ 
Sir William ſeemed not to hear her, and 
the thuddering with which he was ſeized had 
more the appearance of proceeding from 
emotion than from cold. Ellen felt dread- 
fully alarmed—ſhe took his hand, but drop- 
ped it ſuddenly, ſtartled with the burning heat 
which it communicated to her own: Lou 
arc feveriſh—you are ill—for God's ſake let 
us inquire what there is in the houſe that it 
will be proper for you ro take.” ? 5 
Oh! God of heaven and earth!“ ſaid Sir 
William, with a 22 from 99275 bottom of his 
very foul. 


66 Den | 
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„. Dear Sir William!“ . 


«« Dear?—Oh, Ellen, no no, no.” _ 

n Ellen feized with an inſtant fear ſor his in- 

— tellects, ſnatched up one of the candles, and 

, was making toward the door. 

What are you about ? and where would 
: E you go: ks | 

II am going to een the houſekeeper; 1 

] hope ſhe. will be able to furniſh me with ſome- 

thing that will be of ſervice to you.” 

2 « And if you ſpeak to her ſhe will not un- 

1 derſtand you. —It is true, I am not well, 1 


ſhiver, I burn, I have an intenſe head-ach, 
the effects all of a violent cold—ſomething to 
make me perſpite, and a good night's _ 
will ſet all to rights.” 
«« God grant it!“ ſaid Ellen fervently. SE 
66 There's no doubt, ſaid Sir William, ab 
he went out of the room. | | 
He was abſent nearly a quarter of an hour, 
which ſeemed almoſt an age to Ellen; when 
he returned his looks were compoſed, and his, 
air ſome what more cheerful; he was followed 
by the ſervant they had firſt ſeen, WHO had a 
bowl in her hand. ; 
Our good friend thre," ſaid Sir William, : 
with a melancholy ſmile, “has made me a 
mixture that ſhe ſays is ſovereign for a. cold; 
ſhe has alſo prepared me a bed apart from 
| , Yours, leſt I ſhould diſturb you; 1 will drink 
your health, and then let us retire to our 
rooms? He took the bow], he fixed his 
eyes intently on Ellen for a moment, Good 
night, God bleſs you,” ſaid he with an em- 
phaſis, and railing th the bowl to his mouth he - 5 
| drank b 
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drank off the contents; but Ellen perceived 
that he turned deadly pale, and that his lips 
trembled.— Horrible apprebenſions croſſed the 
mind of Ellen, which ſhe durſt not ſuffer to 


harbour there for a moment. 


„Will not you have ſomething warm?" 
ſaid Sir William, « ſome negus? or whey? 
I did not offer you any of my potion, for tho 


it may be ſalutary, it was nauſeous. 


* LY 


„ I think I will,” returned Ellen, 1 ani 
-cold myſelf, I ſhould be glad of any thing 


warm.“ 


Sir William ſpoke to the woman, who in- | 
ſtantly . withdrew, and Sir William, taking 
Ellen's hand, drew her towards the fire, you | 
look uneaſy, you look frightened, I aflure 
you my indiſpoſition is ings. 1 ſhall be 
well to-morrow, and then you will wonder 
how you came to be ſo much alarmed: Lou 
ſay you are cold,” added he, for once let the 


arms of a bhaibend warm you.“ 


He ſnatched her 'to his heart, and held her 
there for a moment — then letting her go, as 


„ why not thus for ever!“ 


the door opened, Oh! Ellen! bo. laid he, 


« For God's ſake tell me Sd all this means, | 
either you or I am ſtrangely diſordered.“ 

% Means [It means juſtice—but | come, 
we will talk it all over to-morrow.“ Then 
taking a bowl from the ſervant, who juſt then 
preſented it to Ellen—he put it to his lips, 
and aſſuming a cheerful look, . Excellent white 
vine whey, I aſſure you, much better than | 


mine—now rin my health,” 


6 Heaven 
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ed „„ Heaven is my witneſs how ſincerely I 
Ps do,“ ſaid Ellen, “and taking the bowl, ſhe - 
ie drank a part of what it contained; it appeared 
0 to her what Sir William had ſaid it was, ex: 
cept that ſhe thought there was ſome taſte * 
„i more unuſual than diſagreeabſeQ. 
f «© Now,” ſaid Sir William, let us go to 
bed, reſt will ds us both good.” Then ſpeak- 
ing to the ſervant, and again to Ellen, It 
WH you will follow the old lady, ſhe will ſhew 
you your apartment, I know the way to mine.” 
« I wiſh I might accompany. you thither, 
ſaid Ellen earneſtly, «if T were to fee you 
aſleep, my reſt would be better.” | 
© No, no, that muſt not be; you had too 
diſturbed a night laſt night, to become a 
watcher this : I ſhall want no attendants, but 
if it will make you eaſy, James ſhall fit up an 
hour or two in my room, and when 1 am 
aſleep he ſhall let you know.? | 
Ellen joyfully accepted this offer, and 
ſtretching out her hand to Sir William ſhe 
bade him good night. He preſſed it tenderly 
between his, held it to his lips, and ſhe felt a 
tear drop upon it, yet he ſpoke cheerfully and 
with unconcern: «6 Pray lend me your watch: 
mine has been ſpoilt in laſt night's overthrow, 
and does not 8 5 
Ellen gave him her watch, and again bid 
him good night. He followed her to the door 
of the room, as if unwilling to loſe fight of 
her, and as he turned from her the heard him 
ſigh deeply. | 
Ellen following her conductor croſſed the 
hall, from . _ which went a pair 
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of ſtairs that led to a gallery above, in | which 
were -ſeyeral doors; the woman opened the 
ſecond, on the left hand, and Ellen found her- 
ſelf in a ſpacious room, the modern furniture 
of which ſomewhat ſurpriſed her. Around 
the fire-place, which was well ſupplied with 
fire, were arranged her night dreſs, and every 
thing ſhe could require in the niceſt order, 
The woman opened a door on one fide of the 
room, which Ellen ſaw was deſigned for her 
bed chamber, this alſo had a fire in it, and 
ſeemed to be provided with every comfort, 
and with many of thoſe accommodations that 
Ellen could not have expected to have found 
in the apartment of an old Bohemian lady. 

Her attendant offered her ſervice to aſſſt 

in undreſling her, and Ellen haraſſed in mind 
and body., was willing to take off a part of her 
clothes, and put on her dreſſing gown, but 
ſhe meant not to go to bed, until the had heard 
ſomething more of Sir William, and ſhe now 
felt the moſt tormenting perplexity from not 
being able to explain hertelf to her compant- 
on, who ſeemed reſolved not to leave her til 
ſhe had ſeen her in bed. 

At length it occurred to her that ſhe mph 
ealily make her comprehend her wiſh to have 
a written paper delivered to Sir William, and 
the wrote theſe words with a pencil. 

Cc Pray inform my too civil attendant, that 
I wiſh her to leave me alone, and be ſo kind 
as to direct her to come to me as ſoon as 
James can inform her that you are aſleep,” 

The woman readily underſtood what be 
was to do with the paper, ſhe took it, 1. in 
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2 Few moments returned with theſe en from 


Sir William. 


If you have any regard for my health, let 


the old lady ſee you in bed; 1 promiſe you 
ſhe ſhall bring you good news "of me in con- 


ſequence; but if you are left to yourſelf, 1 


know you will fit up all night, and this nne 
will keep me waking.” 


Ellen in return wrote, 6 acquieſee, but 


5 remember your promiſe.” 


She then ſuffered her attendant to aſſiſt her 


in going to bed, ſhe made the woman under- 
ſtand that ſhe wiſhed to have a light, and this 


being procured, the woman drew the curtains. 


and left her. 
Ellen, in her own mind, was 3 that 


ſhe ſhould not cloſe her eyes, until ſhe had 
heard from Sir William, ſuch an e 
had his apparent indiſpoſition both of body 

and mind made upon her: But her head was 
ſcarcely laid upon her pillow, before ſhe fell 


into a ſleep profound as death. + ; 


She awoke from this ſleep with a ſudden 


ſtart, ſuppoſing that drowſineſs had only for a 
few moments overcome her ; but, ſurpriſed + 
| by the kind of light that ſhe ſaw in her room, 
which ſhe thought could proceed from nei= _ 
ther fire or candle, ſhe haſtily. undrew the 


curtain, and was amazed and chagrined to find 
a meridian ſun ſhining full upon her bed. She 
roſe haſtily, and wrapping a few cloaths around 
her, opencd the door which led into the next 
room, deſigning to go from thence to the 


* to ſee for ſomebody, of whom the 
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could make inquiries after Sir William. On 
opening the door ſhe found in the adjoining 
room, as if in waiting, the woman who had 
attended her the night before. | | 

Ellen was proceeding to make her under. - 
ſtand what ſhe wanted, by earneſtly repeating 
Sir Wilham's name, * the woman deli- 
vered her a ſealed letter, the direction of 
which ſhe ſaw was in his hand. On the light 
of this letter her heart ſunk within her, as if it 
foretold all ſhe had to ſuffer, yet at the mo- 
ment ſhe thought not of herſelf; ſhe was ſeiz- 
ed with an univerſal trembling, the letter 
dropt from her hand, and ſhe ſunk almoſt 
ſenſeleſs into a chair. Yet how wide were 
© her apprehenſions from the truth For Sir 
William ſhe only feared 5 and yet Sir William, 

withheld by no compaſſionate conſideration 
for her, was at this moment conſummating 
that . eg for imagined crimes, which 
he had been ſo many months in ramen 
with the cooleſt deliberation. | 

The woman, as if ſhe had expected the ef 
fect that even the ſight of the letter would 
have, run readily to the aſſiſtance of Ellen, 
poured drops and water down her throat, gave 
her air, and ſeemed by the tone of her voice 
to exhort her to patience. 

Ellen, whoſe mind was fixed wholly upon 
the draught that ſhe had ſeen Sir William ſwal- 
low the night before, and now convinced that 
the ſoundnefs of her fleep had been procured 

medicine, could think only of one cataſtro- 
phe, and regarding the letter with horror, had 
not courage to open it; the woman took 


= 
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it from the floor, preſented i it to her, «nd: ſeems. 
ed to intreat her to read it. 
Confuſed and overwhelmed as Ellen s mind 
was, there ſeemed to her ſomething in this 
action of the woman's. that ſpoke the evil not 


ſhe broke the ſeal, and 10 the relief from the 


a few moments the extent of that miſery which 
this letter announced to herſelf The letter 
Vas as follows: 
g8ummon to your ſupport all that Bengt 
of mind, which has fo often given me cauſe 
to admire you. On! Ellen, had it been uni- 
torm, had it ſprung from principle But 
away with every vain regret; where the guilt 
is certain, all compunction for the punich- 
ment ſnould ceaſe, and if the chaſtiſement is 
beavy you will not affirm it is diſproportionate 
to the crime. It would howerer, be uſeleſs 
to reproach you; my injured love, my violated 
honor, cannot ſpeak more ſeverely than will 
your own heart; and in guarding myſelf from 
the poſſibility of being again deceived, I with - 
not to inflict any unneceſſary rigour.“ 
„When you know that I was appriſed, by - 
the conviction of my own ſenſes, of the lait 
viit you received from your undoer, when 
| you are told that I read the invitation for a re- 
petition of his viſit under fuch forms as would 
clude ſufpicion and lay jealouſy to fleep.z you 
will not wonder that in a cauſe that would not 
admit of doubt, 1 have thought all explanation 
unneceſſary; or that being convinced of havigg 
been onee betrayed, I refolved upon ſuck mea 
F'3 {ures 


to be ſo bad as ſhe feared ; ſhe took che letter, _ 
horror that had at ot. ſeized her, forgot for 
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fures as would ſecure me from the poſſibility of 
a ſecond inſult.“ 
_ & In knowing that [ never - polſefſed your keart, 
F ought, perhaps, to have foreſeen all that 
followed; but, deceived by the appearance of 
an integrity and candour which, unſupported 
as they were by reality, will remain, I conf. 
dently believe, unparalleled, the warnings. of | 
my reaſon were unbeard, and the miſgivingy 
of my mind were diſregarded. 44 | 
How often has the ſemblance of 2 Lince- 
rity, which had it been genuine, angels might 
have copied with advantage, baffled the pre- 
cautions of prudence, and ſuſpended the rod 
of juſtice ? But the veil is now fallen, and even 
you can delude no . then let all 
retroſpect end.” 

Lou need not be told how a huſband ought | 
to feel and act on ſuch a diſcovery ; yet the 
agonies you witneſſed in me this night, with 
Jo much alarm, may thew you that I am not 
et free from that weakneſs, which has ſo 
long enabled you to deceive me; it may ſhew 
you, that the meaſures which juſtice and honor 
demanded from me, are not purſued without 
a torture of mind equal to any I can inflict up- 
on you. If this conviction can lighten the del. 
tiny that from henceforward awaits you, 1 
grudge you not ſuch an alleviation, poor, un- 
done, miſerable wretch as you are!“ 
- 6 Again I entreat you to collect every 

wer of your mind: Contider it is no ſingle 
life that is at ſtake ; ſuffer not any extravagance 
of grief, any exceſs of deſpair, to hazard an 


Exiſtence, of which you cannot believe you 
| . 


* 
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have a right to diſpoſe of ——take pity alſo” 
on yourſelf If you would preſerve one rap 
of hope to gild your future life, deſtroy not, 
by any extravagance of grief in the preſent 
moment, the only ſource from which it can 
proceed.“ 

I expect not that a creature which muſt 
partake of my nature ſhall be dear to you, 
as was that cheriſhed darling in which I had no 
part: but if it be mine, it is alſo yours; let 
that conſideration make it an object of your 
care, and add not the guilt of murder to thoſe 
A other crimes Which ſo deeply ſtan; your con- 
0 ſcience.“ 
n 
l 


.- 6c This is not the upbraiding of. reſentment | 
it is the warning of friendſhip, take it as ſuch, 
and may you be enabled to endure, with to- 
lerable moderation, the ſeverity of a puniſh- 
ment, the juſtice of which you will not diſ- 
pute. Know, then, you will never hencefor- 
ward go beyond the boundaries of that habit= 
ation in which you are now placed; but eve- 
ry comfort, and every accommodation, and 
every amuſement that your ſituation will admits 
will await you there.“ | 

« You will ſee the neceſſity | have been 
under of depriving you of the ſolace of con- 
verſation, and of leaving you deſtitute of all 
property; devoid of all means of influencing 
the feelings, or of bribing the avarice of your 
attendants, I have ſecured beyond a fear your 
B impriſonment; and I have, by cut- 
ing off from vou all hope of eſcape,, pre- 
ſerved you from the continual irritation which- 
muſt have attended any attempt for that pur- 


F 4 . peſe, 
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poſe, which even in circumfiances more fa. 


vorable to ſucceſs, ſuch is the extent of the 
_ precaution I have taken, would certainly have 


ended in diſappointment : Nor in ſuch a caſe 


would diſappointment be all that you would 
_ incur, neceſſity would then induce a much mere 
rigorous confinement, an infinitely ſeverer re- 
ſtraint.“ 


% When you reflect how much it import 
me to perpetuate a confinement that I have 


once began, you will not doubt but that [ 


have taken the precautions I ſpeak of, nor the 


conſequences to yourſelf ſhould you endea- 


vour to elude them. Although unable to 


converſe with you, you will find your attend. 
ants always reſpectful, attentive and ready to 


adminiſler to your wants; you will be regu» - 
larly ſupplied with accommodations of every | 
kind, and if it ſhould ſo happen that my at- 
tention on this head does not fulfil your wiſh- | 


es, you have only to write down in French 
any thing that you may wiſh to be ſupplied 


with, and you will obtain all you defire, 
Books, muſical inſtruments, or materials for 


work, or drawing, I include in this permiſſi- 


on; but you will find vain any attempt to con- 


vey a letter, even to me. Never, Oh! ne- 
ver will I renew an intercourſe that has coſt 
me ſo much. Could I doubt I would hear 


you ; but if juſtice cannot make me happy, 


neither ſhall a weak compaſſion increaſe my 


miſery. Reſolved to punith, I am henceforth 


deaf to the voice of peniterice, and deſiring 
to love no longer, I ſeek only forgetfulneſs !— 


In: 
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In tlie hour of pain and danger, which now 
draws ſo near, you will have every aſſiſtance 
you can poſſibly deſire, and you will receive 
in a very few days every neceſſary preparatory 
to that time, which either yourſelf or your in. 
fant can want“, | : | 
And now, moſt guilty and unfortunate -* 
Ellen, what more can I add? To my regrets 
and my good wiſhes you are probably alike in- 
ſenſible, nor can I expect that my admonitions 
ſhall prevail, where conſiderations of ſo much 
more importance have failed to have their due 
effe&t—But if it were poſſible that you ſhould 
at laſt be wiſe, if by taking your puniſhment. 
with patience, you make the belt of the time 
that is yet allotted you for penitence, and-thug 
make all the amends in your power for the evils 
you have occaſioned, you will fulfill all the 
wiſhes and gratify all the defires that yet re- 


ee C» \ 
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main in the breaſt of your injured huſpand. | 


* 
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CHAP. Xl. 


2 3 Dona e tolle ogn altro ben fortuna 
< Sola in virtù non ha poſſanza altuna,” | 
4. 8 ARIOSTO, 


E. LL EN read this letter with an aftoniſh- 
ment that ſuſpended for a time all powers of 
recollection or fe-ling; ſhe could neither be- 
lieve or comprehend what ſhe read: Never 
once had the idea that Sir William ſuſpected 
her of guilt beyond the eſtrangement of 
her affections, crofled her mind; nor could 
the evidence of her ſenſes now convince her 
that ſhe was judged, condemned, and puniſhec 
unheard. 

e Where is Sir William ?” ctied ſhe ruſhing 
to the door, forgetful that fe ſpoke to thoſe 
who underſtood her not, and. thoughtleſs of 
the diſorder of her dreſs. | 

The woman miſtook this motion for an 2. 
| tempt to eſcape, and placing hericlf between 

Ellen and the door, erdeavoured, tho? with 10. 
ſpect and gentleneſs, to detain her. | 

Let me go,” aid Ellen ſtruggling, e« et 
me ſce Sir William, I implore you let me : fee Sir 
William.“ 

The woman ſhook her head in token of 
the impoflibility cf a compliance, and again 


Be offered her the nas which Ellen had 3 
5 . 


4 
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ſecond time let fall to the ground. On this 
oppoſition from her attendant, a ſudden recol- 
lection ſtruck Ellen; — ſhe remembered that 
ſhe ſpoke in vain, and that her preſent efforts 
were probably miſunderſtood.. Again ſhe read 
the letter, but ſhe read it with nearly as little 
comprehenſion of the contents as be fore. 

Totally ignorant of the circumſtances on 
which ſhe had been condemned, and ſure of 
her own innocence, ſhe could not belieye that 
Sir William could think her guilty 3 the could: 
not believe that, unheard, he could min her 
as guilty... | 

As ſhe continued to read, "ths Jacks for 
ſome hidden ſenſe to words, that ſhe could 
not conceive to be uſed in that which was ob- 
vious. When ſhe came to the expreſſion 
% From henceforward you will never go be- 
yond the boundaries of the habitation in which 
you are now placed, ſhe looked towards the 
high windows, and around the room, with an 
air at once wild and thoughtful ;z_ then cover- 
ing her face with her hands, {he endeavoured 
to collect her ſenſes, and be aſſured that ſhe 
did not dream. 
Again ſhe turned to peruſe the lee and 
to weigh every ſyllable of it; but ſhe had read 
it many times before ſhe was able to give it 
credit as a reality, or was awakened to a full 
ſenſe of her true ſituation. At length con- 
vinced that Sir William was gone, and; that- 
he had conſigned her to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, ſhe reſted perſuaded that her caſe Was . 
_ 2s hopeleſs as it was miſerable. . 
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- = Dut even under this overwhelming convic- 
tion, Ellen did not forſake herſelf; ſhe needed 
not Sir William's exhortations to ſhun all ex. 


ceſſes in her grief, and every undue and un- 


becoming violence. Stunned rather than 
rouſed, afflifted rather than irritated, the firſt 
recollection of her real ſituation, which was 


ſufficiently perfect to form any reſolution 
upon, was followed by a determination to do 


nothing which could be injurious to her child, 
or diſagreeable to herſelf. But it was not on 


her own ſtrength that ſhe rehed for power to 


bear up under ſuch a load of hepeleſs miſery. 

The woman who had remained an attentive 
but forgotten ſpectator of all her movements, 
ſaw her with ſurpriſe riſe from her chair, with 
an air of dignified humility, and proſtrating 
herſelf upon her knees, continue for ſome 
moments in fervent prayer. 


WMhen the aroſe ſhe caſt her eyes upon. the 
woman, and appeared to ſee her for the firſt 


time. She advanced towards her, and with a 
mild and complacent aſpect held out her hand 


towards ber; ſeeming by this action to be- 


Tpezk her friendſhip, and to declare her own 
i dmiſlion. The woman, ſtruck and moved 


by her manner and lock, could not ſorbear 
raiſing the hand that was offered her to her 


lips, and then immediately preſenting her with 


ſome of her clothes, endeavoured to make 
her underſtand, how ready ſhe ſhould be to 
ſerve ther, Thom this moment it ſeemed as if 


a treaty of amity was ſealed between them, 


and Ellen felt ſomething like hope Tevive in 


her boſom, 
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When Ellen was drefſed, her attendant 
opened the door of a room which was oppo- 
ſite to the one that led to the bed chamber, 
and invited Ellen to enter it. Ellen found this 


room much larger than either the dreſſing- 
room or bed-chamber, and cafting her eyes 


round it, ſaw in the manner in which it was 


furniſhed, a fad certainty of the intended length 

of her captivity. 
Two book- caſes, which with the books they 
contained ſeemed to be new, and recently put 
up, filled the large receſſes on each fide of the 


fire; a harpſichord, which alſo appeared to be | 


new, ſtood on one fide of the room, near it 
was placed a harp a writing table, furniſhed 
with all the materials neceſſary for writing, 
ſtood near the fire; a ſofa, and one or two 
chairs, of different forms and dimenſions, with 
one or two more tables made up the furni- 
ture. The room was fitted up with ſtriped 


linen, and there ſeemed diffuſed over ide 5 


whole an air of cheerfulneſs that ſvited ill with 


the ſadneſs of Ellen's foul. Hitherto ſhe bad 


not ſhed a tear; on bcholding an apartment 
ſo evidently prepared for her folitary priſou, 
ſhe burſt into a paſſion of weeping, and threw 
herſeif on the ſofa, in an agony of mind not to 
be deſcribed. 

The calmneſs which ſhe had kitherts pre- 
ſerved, arole more from the ſtunning nature 
of the blow ſhe had received, and the natural 
temper and acquired habits of her mind, than 


from any fortitude that ſhe had yet been able 5 


to aſſume upon the preſent occaſion: Sud- 
. and e the recollection of En- 
. glifh 


%. 
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gliſn friends and Engliſh joys ruled: upon 
her heart, and the ſenſe of their miſery in the 
loſs of her, and of her's in the loſs of them 
formed a mingled torture, of fo acute a kind, 
as for a time overcame all her ſenſe of the 
duty of reſignation, and all her fears for the 
ſafety of her child. Agitated by convulſive 
twitchings, almoſt choaked by her riſin g ſohs, 
the lay for ſome time in a ſtate of the moſt 
alarming diſorder. | | 
__ Her new friend, not more terrified: than 
grieved for the ſituation in which ſhe ſaw her, 
mingled ſo much genuine compaſſion in her 
attempts ao relieve and calm her, that Ellen, 
upon whom the voice of kindneſs was never 
, loft, and whom death alone could hold long 
inſenſible to the emotions of gratitude, began 
in pity to what another felt, to ſtill the loud 
complainings of her own affliction. 
She became compoſed and ſilent, patiently 
took what was offered her, and returniug after 
ſome interval to perfect calmneſs, ſhe ſhewed 
ſo earneſt a deſire to be left alone, that the 
- eompaſſionate Mrs. Ulric at length complied. 
Filen, left to herſelf, wept without re- 
ſtraint and without meaſure, and this free in- 
_culgence of nature ſaved her overcharged 
| heart from breaking. Her mind glanced 
| hopefully on the compaſſion that ſhe ſaw ſhe 
had excited in her attendant, and the began 
to oelieve it would not be difficult to win her 
' - _ over to her wiſhes. 
| She wiſhed but to be able to write to Sir 
William, ſecure, could the once induce him 
to come to an explanation, that ſhe muſt con- 
vince 
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his dealings towards her were all founded on 
error, and hence, thoſe paſſages of his letter 
which bad at firſt given her the moſt poig- 


nant ciftreſs, now inſpired her with hope. 
Were I the victim of his hatred, thought 


Ellen) no Juitification would ar me: But 
while I 2m a ſufferer only from his miſtaken 
ideas of juſtice, in eſtablithing my innocence 


1] ſhali put an end to my misfortunes. It 


ſeemed ſo eaſy to prove this innocence to any 


one with whom ſhe could ſpeak, that the moſt | 


bitter of her regrets at this moment was her 
| Incapaciiy to converſe with Mrs. Ulric. | 
This tender hearted woman returned in 2 


few hours to Ellen's apartment, bringing with 


her a nicely prepared meal, of which ſhe preſ- 
ſed. Ellen with ſo much . to partake 
that the could not wholly refuic her but El- 
len could not eat: Mrs. Ulric, however, in- 
duced her to drink a glaſs of wine; and again 
left her to herſelf. 


The cloſe of this melancholy day now came 


on, and from thoſe changes to which the mind 


in the firſt ſtages of affliction is ſubject, grief 


ſeemed to return with freſh force, as the ſhades 
of evening overſpread the apartment; nor 
was her grief wholly unmixcd with a degree. 


of terror: Frightful images aroſe in her mind, 


and ſhe ſcarcely dared truſt herſelf with con- 


ſidering, to what means ſo violent as thoſe 


already taken by Sir William might ultimately 
lead. But theſe unfounded fears arofe whol'y 
from the ſhattered ſtate of her nerves— tlie 

benevolent countenance of. Mrs. Ulric, illu- 
: minated 


vince 4a of her innocence : The rigour of 
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minated by the light of two candles; with 
which ſhe preſently entered the room, diff. 

ated them in an inſtant, and Ellen eafily 
admitted the folly of tormenting herſelf with 
imaginary evils, when the bad ſo 1 97 real 
ones to deplore. 

The fatigues that Ellen had undergone for 
three days had entirely exhauſted her (trength, 


and ſhe readily yielded to the ſigns by which 


ſhe underſtood Mrs. Ulric to defire her to go 


to bed. When there, wearineſs ſo overcame 
a affliction, that if ſhe found no refreſhment, the 


at leaſt received reſt. Her mind was fo full 


of her project of making Mrs. Ulric her 


friend, that in ſtudying for means to explain 


herſelf to her, ſhe loſt a part of the ſenſe of 


what made ſuch an explanation deſirable ; She 


was reſolved alſo, to endeavour the next mor- 
ning to inſpect every part of her priſon, both 
as a matter of curioſity, and as a means to 
aſcertain what degree of indulgence would be 


allowed her. 


Her ſleep as it was l ſo it was ſhort; 
ſhe aroſe early, and looking for her watch, now 
recollected, for the firſt time, by what artifice 


Sir William had deprived her of it; ſhe eaſily 
comprehended his reaſon for ſuch a proce- 
dure, and was not therefore ſurpriſed upon 


feeling in her pockets to find her purſe gone, 


and every trinket, of however trifling a value, 
except the picture of her father, which was 


tet very plainly in gold. | 
On the ſight of a countenance, which never 


bent irs regard towards her but with looks of 


the ſondeſi love, now never more to be be- 


held | 
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1 held by her, her whole frame ſhook with diſ- 
8 order, and her heart ſwelled almoſt to burſt- 
a 5 
b 1 My father,” cried ſhe, and preſſed the 
| picture to her lips“ My father ]“ repeated 
mne, 6 Now in vain de 1 call te you for help; 
now, in my uttermeſt diſtreſs, impotent to 
% ä e 
Deſpaif ſtopt her tongue. 
«« Oh! God,” cried the kneeling down, 
| & be thou my father; thou eanſt burſt the 

walls of this priſon - thou canſt reſtore me to 
al I hold dear—to reputation, to friendikip, 
to happineſs — Thou canit do more, thou 
| canſt teach me to endure with patience, per- 
petual impriſonment; never ending deprivas 
tion — let it be as thou wilt. 

This act of pious reſignation calmed the 
hurried paſſions of Ellen; again ſhe preſſed ; 
her father's picture to her lips, and felt an 
emotion of gratitude to Sir William for ha- : 
ving left her ſo precious a religues © 
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There's ſome ill xlanet reigns, 
I muſt be patient till the heavens look 
© With an aſpe& more favorable,” 
| | SHAKESPEARE, 


* 


| } 7 EN Mrs, Ulric attended, ſhe found 


| Ellen qrefſed, and apparently perfe&tly 
compoſed: Mrs. Ulric withdrew with inten- 
tion of preparing breakfait, and Ellen took 


an accurate ſurvey of her apartment... 


She found, in addition to the three rooms ſhe 
had ſeen, two Cloſets* that belonged to her 


bed chamber, one dark and the other light: 


The windows of her bed chamber and dreſ- 


hng-roon were both too high to allow of any 
thing being ſeen from thence, except when 


ftanding cloſe to them; ſhe ſaw they looked 
vpon a garden, which, as far as ſhe could dil- 


cern, wzs walled round; beyond it ſhe eould 
fee. only woods, that appeared to extend far 
into the country. The windows of the room. 
which ſeemed to be allotted for her ſitting- 


room, were lower than thoſe in the other 


rooms, and appeared to have been newly put 
in, they opened into the court-yard by which 
ſhe had entered, and as the window of the 
light eloſet looked out upon the open country, 
Ellen comprehended that her apartment oc- 


supied one intire fide of the building. The 


windon 
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| window of this cloſet was too dieb to look 
from, except when ſtanding upon a chair, or 
table, and was ſo ſmall that Ellen could not 
| have got her head through it ; the country 
that could be {cen from it appeared Wild and 
deſolate. | 

Ellen felt it a_ matter of great importance 
| ro herſelf, whether the ſhould. be allowed the 
liberty to paſs beyond this apartment, or whe-. 
ther it was indeed the limits of her confine- 
ment, ſhe was reſolved to know. 

When Mrs, Ulric, who had attended her 
at breakfaſt, was removing the tea equipage, 
Ellen write, and went towards the door of her 
apartment; Mrs. Ulric inſtantly put down 
what ſhe had in her hand, opened the door 
of the room, and ſcemed to invite Ellen to 
enter the gallery; Ellen complied, and Mrs. 
Viric going before her, ſhewed her the rooms 
that were oppoſite thoſe ſhe inhabited: Some 
of thele appeared to be occupied by ſervants, 
and ſome not to be occupied at all; and Ellen 
thought ſne underſtood that one belonged 
to Mrs. Ulric; the furniture was ſcanty, and 


miſerably old, and ill correſponded with thi: >, 


which ſhe bad ſeen in her own apartment. | 
From the gallery ſhe deſcended to the hall, 
and the firſt object tht caught her eye, was 


| the door by which ſhe had entered it thro? 
the long paſſage that led to the outer court. 


This was now cloſed, and faſtened by a heavy 
wooden bar, that was placed acroſs it. She 
went into the parlour, where the had been 
received the night of her arrival, it was. 
gloomy, and TOE leveral things that 127 about 
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ſhe concluded it was the place Fg Mrs, 
Ulric uſually fat: The remembrance hoy 
ſhe had been betrayed into her preſent ſity. 
ation, ruſhed powerfully on her mind, and ſhe 
_ haltily quitted a place which called to her re. 
colle&ioh circumitances ſhe could not beat 
to think of. 
Returning to the hall, ſhe made towards 2 
door, which the then firſt perceived. Mrs, 
Dlrie ſtepping before, ſhewed her it opened 
into the offices, but directed her attention to 
- -one oppoſite ; ſhe opened that too, and Ellen 
_ found, with great ſatisfaCtion that it led im- 
mediately to the garden. Mrs. Ulric, as if 
yielding to the deſire Ellen ſnewed to enter it, 
made way, and reſpectfully retiring ſuffered 
Ellen to walk out alone. 
Her beart bounded when ſhe found the 
was miſtreſs of ſuch a privilege, and ſhe felt 
| herſelf half at liberty. She traverſed the gar. 
dens with a kind of wild tumultuous hope of 
immediate eſcape, but ſhe was ſoon convinced 
of what indeed her reaſon, if this had been a | 
moment when reaſon could have been attended 
to, would have told her before, that N 
avenue was ſecurely cloſed. | 
The garden was ſpacious, and ſcemed to 
be laid out more for uſe than pleaſure; yet at 
the greateſt diſtance from the houſe there were 
ſome retired and ſhady places, that would 
afford no unpleaſant retreat, in ſuch weather 
as makes the cooler air preferable to the 
houſe. 
Many parts of the walls were old, "gl it 
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ed them together, did not follow the Une of 
any former wall that might have been de- 
ſtroyed. From this circumſtance Ellen con- 
cluded that the compaſs of the garden had 
been leſſened; at one ſharp angle, however, 
the meeting Mii of which were formed of 
walls equally old, ſhe diſcovered a ſmall door, 
it was very ae. and though. extremely 
eld, retained great ſtrength 5 upon it was a 
Jock, but the faſtening of the door did not 
ſeem to depend upon that: Ellen tried to. 
ſnake it, but found it perfectly ſteady. As 
well as ſhe could judge from its poſition, it 
muſt open immediately upon the country, and. 
poor Ellen ſtood for ſome minutes oppoſite 
o ir, fixed in a deep and melancholy reverie, 
ſo loft | in thought, that ſhe knew not that it 
was the hope of eſcape through that door, that 
wholly abſorbed her faculties. | | 
Starting from this. temporary ſtupor, ſhe 
continued her ſearch, but finding no other. 
ſpot in the whole circumference of the gar- 
den, from which it was poſſible ſhe ſhould 
ſcape; ſhe returned again to the door, again 
ſurveyed it with the greateſt accuracy, again 
ried to ſhake it upon its hinges, ang, again | 
ound all her efforts ine ffectual. 

it was impulſe rather than reaſon FAR the 
new caught bird flutters around its cage) that 
had occaſioned Ellen to make this ſearch: _ 
Had it been attended with the diſcovery of 
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no condition to have availed herſelf of it, and 
muit have declined upon reflectian, to make 


uſe ot it. | 
Her 


an immediate means of eſcape, Ellen was in 
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Her preſent circumſtances, which made 
walking any diſtance impoſſible; her total 
want of money, her intire ignorance of the 
language of the country, would have made it 
madneſs to have attempted an eſcape, while 
there remained any hope of inducing Sir Wi. 
liam to do her juſtice: On winning Mrs, Ul. 
ric to her caule the reſted all her real hope; 
and rational expectations of deliverance, and 
ſhe determined not to loſe a moment in mak- 
ing the experiment, 

Being returned to her tent, ſue fat 
down with the deſign of forming that letter, 


which ſhe hoped to be able to prevail upon 


Mrs. Ulric to deliver; but, upon reperuſing 
Sir William's, to determine upon the bel 
manner in which to enter upon her defence, 
ſtie found herſelf entirely at a loſs. The cu- 
cumſtances on which he grounded her con- 
demnation, were entirely unknown to her, and 
the conviction under which he ſeemed to 
write, that ihe muſt herſelf acknowledge her 
guilt, as it took away every uncertainty upon 
which explanation could be founded, ſo it ap- 

eared to make all explanation impoſſible. 

But when the attended to the preciſe act of 
criminality with which ſhe was charged, in 
the words, „I was appriſed by the evidence 
of my own ſenſes of. the laſt viſit you received 
from your undoer,” a ſuſpicion found place in 
her mind that had not before entered it. 
Ellen had never ſeen Henry, (for that he 
was meant by her undoer ſhe had no doubt 
fince they parted in Devonſhire : He had 
attended her to her carriage, at the hour of 
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her departure, and he had aſſiſted her into ity 
in the preſence of Sir William, of ſeveral ſer- 
| yants, and of many other people. This at- 


tendance could hardly be called a viſit; and if 
it could, it was not poſſible to fix the ſt ain of 
guile upon it, nor could it be neceffary that 


Sir William ſhould appriſe her, as a piece of 
information that muft overwhelm her with 


ſhame and confuſion, - that he had witneſſed 


it. This ſhe knew well, and ſhe could nei- 


ther have had the power, nor a motive to 


conceal it; but as ſhe was perfectly convinced 
| that no ſubſequent interview had taken place - 
between them, and as from the circumſtance 


of her having withdrawn into the country, 


before Mr. Villars arrived in town, ſhe 


thought Sir William muſt be as well con- 


vinced of this as herſelf; ſhe began to ſuſpect 
that Sir William, ſo far from being deceived, 
ſought only to deceive her—that, delivered 


up to his reſentment, on being perſuaded, 
that he ſhould never be able to touch her 
heart, he had reſolved to puniſh that as a crime 


in her, which he felt to be ſo-ſevere a misfor- 
tune to himſelf. His ſaying, that he had 
ſeen tha: which ſhe was entirely clear in her 


own mind he never could have -ſeen, con- 
firmed this "idea, and made her conclude that 
he only fought to colour an act of extreme 
cruelty and revenge with the thin vell of juſ- 


tien 
Theſe ideas filled her with deſpair. | She 
had placed her hopes of redreſs upon the be- 
lief that her juſtification would be as accept-. 
able to Sir Ld ao a8 advantageous to her- 


ſelf; 
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ſelf: But now ſhe began to think that her 


greateſt difficulty would not be in prevailing 


: upon Mrs. Ulric to deliver her letter, but in 


inducing Sir WHliam to give it a candid 
reading. His prohibition to write to him 


| his declaration that he wiſhed only for forget- 
fulneſs—his acknowledgment that the voice 
of penitence. would plead in vain, all concur- 


red to make it evident that he wiſhed not to 


have her innocence eſtabliſhed. 


« It is hatred and revenge that have placed 
me here,” ſaid ſhe, the tears running down 


her cheeks, and it would be in vain to hope 
for my deliverance from tenderneſs and love.“ 


Her thoughts haſtily returned to the gar- 


den—again. ſhe reconſidered the walls of it; 
_ their height, their ſolidity, precluded every | 


hope of eſcape that way: Her own helpleſs 
ſtate, even could ſhe get out, now alſo ruſhed 


upon her mind; to owe her deliverance to 
her own powers ſhe felt was impoſſible, and 
as the would not negle&t any poſlivle chance 
of putting an end to her ſorrows, ſhe finally ? 
reſolved, notwithſtanding her hopelefſneſs of 
its ſucceſs, to try the effect of a letter to Sir 
William Thus ſhe: wrote. - 


« I addreſs you nor as a penitent, not as an 
object of your love, I appeal only to your 


juſtice, I am innocent. Never, even in 
thought, have I wandered from the duty that 


I owe you; of this. you will ſome time be 


convinced: If, therefore, you have any con- 
ſideration for the future peace of your mind, 


wait not for this conviction, until my injuries 


I beſeech 
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7 1 befeech. you let me cindetftannd the 
.rticulars of my accuſation, that I may be 
able to clear myſelf even from ſuſpicion. 
To the preſent unintelligible charge that you 
bring againſt me, I can only repeat 1 I am 
imocent. If you will condeſcend to explain 
yourſelf to me, I can prove my ſelf fo. I know - 
of no viſit, T am conſcious of no invitation, ' 
that can fix the lighteſt ſtigma upon my 
name, of none that I would not avow in the 
ſace of the whole world. I cannot compre- 
hend what you mean: I ſuppreſs, however, 
all complaint; I am willing to belieye you 
have acted upon a miſtake, and if you will 


| only permit me to ſee and to converſe with 


you, I am confident I ſhall loſe at once all 75 


cauſe and all inclination to complain. ?? 
Having finiſhed this letter, ſhe reſo! ved. to 


fail Mrs. Ulric with all her powers when 


next ſhe ſaw her Nor was the opportunity 
long wanting. This compaſſionate woman, 
whoſe heart was ill ſuited to the taſk aſſigned 
her, was not able to abſent herſelf long from 
ber unfortunate priſoner, leſt ſome conſolation 
might be wanting that ſhe could afford. She 
entered the room, bringing with her ſome. 
biſcuits and a cup of chocolate; for Ellen, 
with all her efforts, had not been able to ſwal- 
low a morſel at breakfaſt. 2 
Ellen took the refreſhment that was rad 5 
her with a ſmile, put a part of one of the biſ- 
cuits in her mouth, and taſted the chocolate, 
but ſhe could do no more her heart ſwelled, ' 


and trars ran down her clothe. Mr. Ulric 


Vor. Be 127 ror looked 
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Jooked on her with compaſſion, and ſought to 
ſooth her. | W 
Ellen ſeized her hand, and preſſing it r 1 
vently to her lips,“ Oh! if you could be in- 
duced to aſſiſt me !” ſaid ſhe. The tone of M © 
| theſe words ſeemed to penetrate the heart of Ml " 
Mrs. Ulric ſne too wept——'The moment 
ſeemed favorable, and Ellen holding out the Ml g 
letter to her, looked in her face with a coun- e. 
tenance of entreaty that could not be miſun. WM |: 
derſtood; it was perfectly intelligible to Mrs, WM |: 
_ Vlric, but ſhe put the letfer back with' her 
Hand, and ſhook her head in token of refuſal, 
8 Let me prevail,” ſaid Ellen, joining ber 
hands together. 5 

Mrs. Ulric withdrew a few ſteps. 

% J have no hope if you deny me,” faid 
Ellen, and threw 8 on we knees before 


her. 
| Greatly * Airs. Ulric Niooped haſt 


to raiſe her. 

Again Ellen offered ion the letter, but Mr. 
Ulric withdrew her hand and N 2 
the door. 

_ « Have you no pity ?” (aid Ellen, 

The moving tones of her voice ſeemed to 
ſubdue Mrs. Ulric - ſhe returned--ſhe raiſel 
Ellen to the ſofa . ſne took the letter but 
opening the drawer of the, writing- table, ſhe 

_ depoſited the letter there, locked the dare 

and gave Ellen the key. 

The calm decifion of this action robbet 
Ellen of every hope; ſhe ſat for ſome mo 
ments a motionleſs image of deſpair— 


blood forſook her lips, and ſhe — 
8 breathed: 
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breathed : Mrs. Ulric approached her, the 
kneeled down before her, ſhe took her hand, 


and reſpectfully kiſſed it: She ſeemed to ſay, | 


66 Unhappy that I am that [ cannot do as you , 


with me.” — 


Ellen was not inſenſ ble, even to this des 


gree of kindneſs, „ Cruel Sir William!“ 


| exclaimed ſhe, „“ had you but allowed me to 
have been underſtood, how eafily ſhould I 


have worked upon this worthy woman to 
have befriended. me! But you have indeed | 


taken your meaſures ſecurely ; vou haze in- 
deed known how to make my ruin complete.. 


Ellen wept bitterly as ſhe pronounced 
theſe words, and Mrs. TJiric ſeemed ſo af- 


fected, that Ellen reſolved to make one more 
elfort to prevail on her to receive her letter. 


But, as ſhe was about to unlock the drawer, 


Mrs. Ulric perceiving her intention, placed 
her hand upon it, and evidently ſhewed her 
that the attempt would be in vain, and Ellen 


at length perſuaded that Mrs. Ulric was in- 


exorable only from what ſhe conſidered as a 
principle of az an gave up the conteſt. 


1 
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NM RS. ULRIC had not the ſhadoy : 
of a doubt of Elen's guilt : : Sir William had 
made it clear to her by a detail of circum- 
ſtances that ſeemed to admit but of one er-. 
planation. His own diſtreſs, the tender con- 
_ ideration, which, even in preparing the pu- 
niſhment, he had manifeſted for every poſſible 
conſolation- to be adminiſtered to Ellen not 
incompatible with that puniſhment, had con- 
vinced Mrs. Ulric of the fincerity of his love, 
and the bitterneſs of .his regret, for the mea- 
ſures that he thought himſelf obliged to pur- 
ſue; theſe circumſtances, joined with the ago- 
nies ſhe had witneſſed in him, when the mo- 
ment at laſt came of delivering Ellen into her 
hands, left her not a ſuſpicion but that a cer- 
tainty that Ellen was no longer deſerving of 
bis love, could be alone his motive for with 


drawing it 5 . 
4 Li ae: ; Theſe 
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Theſe were two points in which Sir | Wil- 


liam knowingly deceived Mrs. Ulric. He had 


repreſented to her that even in the puniſhment 
to which he had doomed Ellen, he had been 


actuated by motives of merey that a much 


ſeverer fate awaited ber from the cuſtoms 
of her own country; and from the indignation 


of her parents, and:if he were to deliver her 
to them, not only impriſonment would be her 
lot, but an impriſonment of a much more rigo- 


rous kind, . e 9 by darkneſs; faſting, and 


ſtripes. 
Mrs. Ulric did: not ben b cafider "Sir 


William only as one of the moſt injured and 
| vffortunate of men; but as one of the moſt © 
| compaſſionate ' and worthy. | This deceit had 
been ſuggeſted from a knowledge of Mrs. 
Ulric's character, who would never have con- 


ſented to become an. inſtrument of ſo much 


injuſtice as was attached to- Sir William's 
conduct, even in the caſe of Ellen's actual 


guilt; but acting under the error into which 


the had been betrayed, although the mild 
and winning manners of Ellen, with the 
graces of her perfon, and the miſery of her 
ſituation, made the heart of Mrs. Ulric over- 
flow with the ſofteſt compaſſion, yet did ſne 
not look upon her as puniſhed more than her 


crimes deſerved, or feel inclined: to do ought 


toward reſtoring her to the confidence of a 
huſband, whom ſhe beliered ſhe had o Sieur : 


ouſly injured. 


11 another partivolar; allo, Six William ae 
miſled Mrs. Ulric, and from ſomething of a 


&imilar motive, withing by accumulated proofs _ 
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of Ellen's guilt to take away the poſſibility zt 
any future mement *cf her being able to fir 


any blame upon bim in the mind of a perſon 
on whoſe fidelity he was, after all his precau- 


tione, obliged to depend for the final accom. 
pliſhment of his purpoſes. 

He had therefore ſignified to Mrs. Une, 
that the child of which Ellen was then big, 
was the offspring of that guilty love, which 
ſhe was now to expiate by perpetual '1mpri- 
ſonment. It therefore happened, that Mrs, 
Ulric never looked upon Ellen, but that fhe 
thought ſhe ſaw an irrefragable proof of her 
crime; and every effort Ellen made to prove her 
innocent, Mrs. Ulric conſid-red only as at. 
tempts either to move e compaſſion, or as ſhe w 
of penitence. 

This Mrs. Ulric bad indeed been the per. 
ſonal ſervant of the Bohemian lady, whom 


Sir William repreſented her to Ellen as has 


ing ſerved; but this lady was now dead, nor 


hadſhe inhabited the houſe where Ellen now 


was for many years before her death : It be- 
 Jonged to the nobleman her ſen, the intimate 
friend of Sir» William, and, in the preſent 
circumſtances his only confidant: 'To him 
Sir William had communicated firſt his ſuſ- 
picions of Ellen's infidelity, and afterwards 


his certainty of it; and-by him had been ſug · 


geſted the idea of the nature of the puniſhment 
to be inflited—He had pointed out the eligi- 
| bility of this cecayed and ſolitary. manbon 
for the purpoſes of a priſon, and he had re- 
preſented, that in the tried faith and gentle 


; * of . Ulric he would find ſuch 2 
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oreſs as he deſired ; all he had to do- was 


to convince her of the juſtice and mercy of the 


plan propoſed, and he might rely upon her 


integrity without a fear. She was, when Sir 


William's friend recommended- her to him, 


entirely dependent upon and ſupported by his 


bounty, and he would willingly undertake any 
charge with which he would intruſt her, 
that did not militate againſt her ideas of rec- 


Sir William had reſolved, in conſequence of 


what he believed he had afcertained, during 


his viſit in Devonſhire, to have removed Ellen 
abroad immediately after ſhe was ſufficiently. 


recovered from her lying in to bear ſuch 2 


journey. „ ä 5 
But Ellen's conduct in her requilition to 


what her reſidence in the country would pro- 
the child was not his, and hence his evident. 


he had ſuffered to eſcape him on his death. 


leave town, ſo ſeemingly the reſult of the 
pureſt integrity, had ſtaggered Sir Williams 
before firm belief in her guilt, and had de- 
termined him to make one experiment as to 


duce. He had been perfectly perſuaded that 
| diſlike to him when alive, and the ſatisfaction. 


But there had been ſuch an usjuſtifiable bru- 
tality in his expreſſion on that occaſion, and 


the effect it had had on Ellen was ſo griev- 


- 


made. 


I be placability of Ellen's temper had ſof- 

tened his heart ; He began to believe he had. 

deen mifled by an unfounded jealouſy—he, 
„ / dp, 
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ous, that there was nothing that he would not. 
have done to have effaced the impreſſion it had; 
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. to hope that mutual love might Galle 


up between them, and he had nearly forgotten 


all his ſchemes-of revenge and chaſtiſement, 


when the accidental diſcovery of Henry eſcaping 


over the hedge of the garden, drove from his 
mind all doubt of the guilt, and all moderation 


in the puniſhment - 5 
From this moment his whole thought, | 
were turned to concealing and perfecting the 


. deſigns which he was now reſolute to proſecute * 


to the utmoſt ; and to this purpoſe might be 


referred every thing that he had done from the 


moment in which he announced to Ellen his | 


intentions of quitting England, to that in 
which he had followed her with his eyes for | 
the laſt time. 


Often indeed had the force of his emotions 
been too ſtrong for his bypocriſy, but Ellen 
having no clue to guide her ſuſpicions aright, 
he had eſcaped detection: She had conſidered 
what was indeed the breaking 


and for which ſhe ſometimes hoped a cure 
from time and the undeviating prudence of 


her own conduct; and for which, at others, 


ſhe was ſadly perſuaded there was no cure 
poſſible. 


Often had the fai and SO ſoul af Ellen, 1 


which appeared in her every action, made 


him miſtroft what he thought was the evidence 
of his own ſenſes: But the conviction that he 
owed his preſent perſuaſion only to ſuch evi- 
dence diſpelled every doubt, and fo. fully fet- · 
tled * belief of the 2 of Ellen, that he 


could 


— 


forth of his | 
future deſign, but as the remains of a jealouſy ; 
with which the was but too well. acquainted, : 
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when Sir William unexpectedly found her 
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could as ſoon have called in queſtion his own. 
exiſtence as her” guilt. 3 99 1 47 
| Having communicated his final reſolves to 
his friend, many ſteps preparatory to the ex- 
ecution of his plan, had been taken before his 


was to have commenced with the winter; but 


with child, at a time when he could not doubt 
but that the child was his, his former deſire 
for an heir to his eſtate, which had had ſo 
large a ſhare in his determination to marry, .- 
returned with freſh force to his mind. But 
to give a public legitimacy to the infant that : 
Ellen would bring, it was neceſſary that the 
ſhould be known to have been with_ child 7 a 
nor muil the date of her pretended death take 
place ſo early as to make it impoſlible that the 
child, who was ſometime to be produced, 
could be fe. 
Theſe confiderations , prolonged to Ellen 
the term of her liberty; but though the cir- 
cumſtances of her pregnancy might delay the 


ka 
rs 
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| time of her being ſhut up, it would in the end 


facilitate the plan. It was only by a feigned _ 
tale of her death that he could hope to put - 

a ſtop to the inquiries of her Englith friends; 
and there was no incident upon which he could 
found ſach a tale with equal appearance. of _ 
probability, as. one ſo frequently attended. by. 

the moſt ſudden and fatal cataſtrophe. The 
dangerous ſtate to which Ellen had been re- 
duced in her firft lying-in would contribute 
to eſtahliſi the credit of the pretended erent 
of the fl 8 
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It was therefore ſettled between Sir Willian 
and his friend, that ſhe ſhould remain at of 
S Dreſden until within three months of the 
l expedded time of her lying-in, that Sir Wil. 
Hams ſhould then remove to the Saxon vil. Ml «; 
lage, that he might be ſufficiently near the 
place of her intended confinement, to ſatisfy WM «, 
himſelf that every preparation neceſſary for WW et 
it was executed to his wiſhes; and it ws Wl 1 
agreed, that when ſhe was within a very ſhan Ml ; 
period of the time of her being to be brought Ml 7 
to bed, the ſhould, under pretence of begin- 7 
ning her journey to Wenne be conductel \ 
er 1 
Ihe tate that Sir William meant wn tell was, 1 
that being ſeized unexpectedly with the pains 
of labour, at an obſcure Inn on the road, to ; 
Vienna, ſhe had there expire. = | 
3 
ä 
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Sir William had ſome fears chat the agitati- 

on and grief which Ellen would unavoidably 
undergo, when the found the heavy deſtiny 
that awaited her through thè reſt of her life, 
migbt prove prejudicial to the ſaſety of the 
child; but he had alſo almoſt equal hopes that 
3 conſideration of this circumitance might 
operate to inſpiring her with a greater degree 
of patience, than ſhe would otherwiſe be able 
to afſume ;—— And theſe hopes, that were 
founded upon the excellence of Ellen's ch 
racter, were not vain. | 
It was Sir William's intention to Unze 
near the ſpot of Ellen's confinement until 
the was brought to bed, and when he was 
informed of 12 conſequences of that event, 
then to diſmiſs her from his ſolicitude for 9, 
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tad make all the n he could in the road 


of forgetfulneſs. 
That no circumſtance might hereafter obs” 


| trude Ellen upon his memory, he gave his 


friend, on whoſe integrity be had a perfeCt © 
reliance, power to draw upon him for any 


ſum neceſſary to. defray the expences of her 


eſtabliſhment, and he- appointed an agent at 
Dreſden, who was to be paid by the Bohe- 
mian nobleman, to furniſh every thing that 
Een might require. To authenticate her 


requiſitions, +. which he had ſignified to her 


were to be written in French,” nothing more 


vas neceflary than the ee of Mrs. 


Ulric. 
Mrs. Uiric had ein. no . 


intercourſe with Sir William, and had ſhe - 
been inclined to have favored Ellen's cauſe, -- 
ſhe would not only have had Sir William's - 
reſentment to have overcome, but the reluc- 
tance of her late maſter, who ſhe knew con- 
curred in all that Sir William had done, and 
applauded the Jaſtzes and mercy of his pro- 


ceedings. 5 £4 
Mrs. Ulric had been directed to W ; 


Sir William, through the channel of this no- 


bleman, how Ellen bore the firſt ſhock of her 


misfortune; 3 and however favorable this report 


might be, it was very unlikely that the friend 


of Sir William ſhould take any ſtep towards 


reconciling him to a wife, of whole guilt he 


was perfectly fſatisfhed. _* 


Mrs. Ulric had made a faithful repreſen-. 
tation of Ellen's. mildneſs, moderation, and 


e but imputing the "whole. to peni- 
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tence, ſhe led both Sir William and his friend. 
to believe that Ellen had been ſufficiently 
explicit in the marks of this contrition, to 
furniſh, if that had been neceſſary, freſh proofs 
of her former guilt. Sir William, therefore, 
however miſerable, was far from repentin 
the ſtep he had taken. He had truly ſaid, 1 
am deaf to the voice of penitence.” To for. 
give was not in his nature, and nothing but the 
_ Conviction. of Ellen's innocence would have 
induced him to have reſtored her to liberty, 
and from this conviction. he was farther removed 


than ever. | 


s * 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XVI. 


« Stones walls FR not a- priſon make, | 
« Nor iron bars a cage; 5 
„ Minds ianocent and quiet, take „ 
„That for a hermitage.”” 


0 H EN Ellen found all the hopes ſhe had 


entertained vain, of being able to move Mrs. 


Ulric in her favour, ſhe began to turn her 


thoughts upon ſome other individual that might 


provably make a part of the houſchold. 


She had hitherto ſeen only one other perſon, 
| and ſhe ſoon found that the houſe contained 
no more; this was a hale ſtout country girl, 


with an open good humoured countenance, and 
thovgh the being totally without the means of 


applying to the intereſted feelings of ſuch an 
one was an obſtacle to her ſucceſs, that in cir- 
cumſtances which admitted of any other hope 
Ellen would have conſidered as invincidle, hers 
was not a ſituation where even great difficulties _ 
ought to diſcourage her, and the reſolved to 
make the attempi. She hoped, by the cour- 
teoulneis of her manners to conciliate the girl's 
good will, and the. ſometimes flattered herſelf 
that precaution had not been fo unremittingly : 


awoke as to have extended to an ignorant girl, 


whom | it was known the could not bribe, the 
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hibition as to receiving any letter from ker 
hands; ſhe had no doubt but that ſhe, like 


: Mrs. Ulric, ſpoke only German, and had. 


theretore no hope. of e e N by argu- 


ment. 


By having attended cloſely to the words 


Mrs. Ulric always uſed to herſelf, when ſhe 


ſought to induce. her to any compliance, ſhe 
thought herſelf miſtreſs of one phraſe of in- 


treaty in a language that would be underſtood ; 


and armed with this piece of rhetoric, and a. 
letter in her hand, ſhe one day accolted the 
damſel. But war was her aſtoniſhment and. 
almoſt horror, when with a broad ſtare of in- 
comprehenſion ſhe was anſwered in ſounds 
more uncocth and unintelligible than had ever. 


| before met her ears, 


Ellen ſhrunk back, and hope died with 
her when ſhe found this freſh impediment to- 
the ſucceſs of her plans; for ſhe eaſily com- 
prehended that the girl was a true-born Bo- 
hemian, and ſpoke only her native. Sclayo- 
nian. | 
The many plans that Ellen bad laid to gain 4 
the attention of this girl, and the various. 
ſchemes that ſhe had adopted and rejected as 


* likely means, or as being impoſſible to en- 


gage her . compaſſion, and explain her own | 


| withes to her, had ſo fully occupied her mind 
for ſome days, that ſhe had had lefs leiſure to 
reflect upon her actual ſituation. In the 


hopes of liberty ſhe loſt, for a time, a ſenſe 
of her reſtraint, and when” by the difcovery of 


the impoſſibility of making the girl e 


| n Ver, theſe * ſeemed to ſhrink to no- 


" "0M 
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thing, a new, and even a more lively intereſt. 
prevented her from feeling the whole weight. 
of her diſappointment. | 

She had received "thoſe preparations for. 
her. approaching indiſpoſiti tion that Sir Wil- 
liam had promiſed her in his letter, and the 
buGed herſelf in arranging every thing rela- 
tive to that period. This ſubject being fully 
in her mind, ſhe naturally reverted to the 
ray of hope Which Sir William himſelf ſeem- 
ed to allow the birth of a child / afforded her. 
She endeavoured to diſcover. the true EB 
of the words he had uſet. 

It was evident that he was perſuaded | the 
child was his own, and under this perſuaſion | 
it was but too likely he would not ſuffer it to 
remain in her care. In the caſe of its being 
removed from her, what hope could PERK - 
from its exiſtence to gild her future lite ? 
When Sir William had once announced Ou 
death to her friends, (and by a ſtory of her 
death ſhe naturally concluded he could alone 
conceal her impriſonment) he had put it out 
of his own power, without affixing an inde- 
lible reproach upon himſelf, to reſtore her to 
the world 3 and however probable ſhe might. 
think it that he would defer ſuch an annun- 
ciation, *till after the expected period of her 
Iving-in, which was well known to her En- 
gliſh friends, as 2 ſecurity againſt any doubt 
of the legitimacy of the child he might pro- 
duce, yet the felt it nearly impoſlible that he 
ſhould delay it longer. What good then could 
ſhe derive. rom Wenn the mother of an 
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infant, Und, under theſe ſuppoſitions, would | | 
be ignorant of her very exiſtence. + 4 
It Sir William therefore really foreſaw any « 

| adyanta e poſſible to accrue to her from the 2 
birth. of the child, it muſt be his having de- 85 
termined, under ſome circumſtances, to leave _ 
it to ber. care. But when the recalled the 2 
earneſt wiſh he had formerly expreſſed for | 
an heir, and the very evident eare he took 1 


to preſerve the exiſtence of the unborn in- 8 
fant, ſhe could not for a moment indulge a 


hope that this would be the caſe if the child q 
were 4 boy. The hope, therefore, that in fo. * 
doubtful a manner he had endeayoured to 10 
inſpire her with, ſeemed to reſt upon one of 1 
theie two ſuppoſitions: Either that he had | | 
ſuggeſted it merely as a means to quiet the 1 
firſt excefles of her grief, without any inten- 1 
tion of its being followed by any real good h 
to her; - or, that if the child proved a girl, he fs 
did in truth purpoſe to leave her in poſſeſſion 
of it. To this latter poſſibility ihe clung 4 

with a fond partiality, as to the only ſource | h 
of happineſs that remained to her on chis hide | 
the grave. © b 

The more ſhe conſidered the matter the =. 
more the perſuaded herſelf it Was probable, 5 10 
and the more it appeared probable, the more E: 
it became neceſlary to her. Soon her mind - 
could admit of no other idea. Tne gloom of 5 
the priſon ſeemed to clear up, its ſolitude to if 

difappear ; wherever the turned her eyes this F 

little girl was before her; the ſaw it in the 4 
helplets fatuity of the firit weeks of its liſe; te 


g the marked the firſt ſmilc of N that 
8 | 3 
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foarkled in its eyes; ſhe beheld the firſt 
ſymptoms of defign in its actions; ſhe heard 
the firſt half formed articulate found that - - 
| eſcaped from its lips; in imagination ſhe be- 


gan the taſk of inſtruction, "ad beheld her 
moſt arduous efforts repaid a thoufand. told 
by having gained a companion and a friend. 


If ſuch, an iſluſory progreffion of but too 


often unrealiſed bliſs. fills the breaſt of every 


tender and reflecting female, when about to 
become a mother, and communicates à ſenſe 
of happineſs, unfelt and unimagined in every 


other circumſtance, even in the moſt proſper- 


ous life, with what trembling tranſport muſt 
the deſolated Ellen contemplate a blefling 
that would be her only one]! How muſt ſhe | 


prize a poſſeſſion that was to be her al] of joy? 
And how muſt her heart grow cold as ine 


thought this bleſſing might be withheld from 
her—tbat this poſſeſſion might be ſnatched - 


from her arms. 


But that all this fabric of happineſs: ſhould 


depend upon the ſex of her child, when her 
heart was diſpoſed to love equally a boy or 
girl, pointed'to her apprehenfion the peculiar 


_ vretchedneſs of her fate, the cireumſtances 55 
of which could fuſpend the moſt natural af- 
fections of the foul, and render it doubtful 


whether a mother. could view the face " her 
offspring with pleaſure. 

A ſhort period brought the matter to an 
iſſue, and Ellen was delivered of a daughter. 


Ellen claſped the infant to her heart, and for- 

got for a moment her captivity; the next ſhe 

„ to 05 what. ſhe {ſo highly prized,” 
; "007 
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Thoſe reaſonings which had before appearct 
ſo concluſively to infure her the undiſturbed 
poſiciſion of a daughter, now ſeemed weak 


and unſatisfaftory—tſhe doubted where ſhe 
had before been certain—ſhe feared where 
ſhe had hoped. . | 


In the mean time ſhe recovered her health 


much faſter than could have been hoped, and 


fully occupied in nurſing her little girl, the 


days paſſed eaßly. She began to believe. that 


Sir William had ceaſed to think either of her 


or his child, and truſting” in the viciſſitude 
Which time always produces, ſhe ſoothed her 


mind with the diſtant hope that a period would 


arrive when ſhe ſhould be reſtored to thoſe ſhe 


ved; 555; 


„Could ſhe have found any means of in. 
forming 'her family and friends of her ſitua» | 
tion, the would have been far from feeling 
her preſent lot as an unhappy one; it was the 


thought of what they would tuffer on her ſup- 
poſed death that at this time formed her bit- 
tereſt reflections. Removed from the per- 


petual ill humour and injurious ſuſpicions of | 
Sir William, miſtreſs of her time and her em- 
ployments, holding in her arms, or novrith. 
ing at her breaſt the dear object of her ten- 
dereſt affections, ſhe experienced a degree of 
calm ſatisfaction that had long been a ſtranger - | 


to her mind—that mind unclouded by ſelf. 
reproach,. undiſtracted by ſelfiſh ſolicitudes, 
repoſed itſelf in peace on the protection of a 


. providence, whoſe wiſdom it could not doubt, 
and of whoſe goodneſs it was aſſured. | 
355 „ 3 Three 
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Three months were now fully paſt. ſince 
5 birth of Ellen's daughter, and to the par- 
tial apprehenſions of the mother was already 
become a very intereſting companion. Ellen 
believed, or thought ſhe believed, that there 
were none of her actions that the child did ; 
not underſtand, and ſhe was more than repaid 
the compliment by undoubtedly: neee 
all that the child did. 33 

Ellen now wanted no other companion. 
To Mary fie talked, and to Mary ſhe ſung; 
ſhe held her in her arms. all day, and when 
ſhe had placed her in her crib for the night, 
ſhe drew her chair cloſe to it, and with her 
eyes fixed more upon the face of the child, than 
upon the book ſhe held in her hand amd: ima- 
gined that ſhe read. The fear that her trea- 
jure ſnhould be ſnatched from her now ſeldom 
obtruded itſelf, every paſſing day took away 
from the probability of its being realized; if it 
occurred, ſhe was tempted to conſider it as an 
vngrateful doubting of the benevolence of 
providence, and ſhe repreſſed... as e all 
3 that led o it. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


| et „ Oh pon Vieſſel min alters abore, 
* Shecp me in patience,” „ | 
5 1 a LOG vuAKESPLARE, 


; 4 this ſtate #f contentment and ſoeurity 
was Ellen, when one morning as ſhe was 
engaged in ſuckling her child, Mrs. Ulrie 
entered; Ellen raiſed her eyes towards her, 

and was immediately ſtruck with the fadneſs | 
of her countenance. Ellen, who in holding 
her child in her arms, felt that all the trca- 
fure ſhe had on earth was ſecure, thought not 

of herſelf; ſhe held out” her hand to Mrs. 

Ulric, and longed for words to inquire into 
the cauſe of her grief, and to offer her con- 
ſolation; but, alas ! the was herſelf the true 
object of compaſſion. Mrs. Ulric ſat. down 
by her fide, ſhe ſighed, and taking the infant 
from her, delivered her a letter.. 

Ellen caſt her eyes on the ſuperſcription, 
ſhe knew Sir William's hand, and ſhe anti- 
. cipated in a moment all he had to ſay to her; 

the blood forſook her lips, ſhe became fick, 
and her whole frame trembled ſo extremely, 
that it was with difficulty We” opened 5 letter, 4 
tackle were its contents ; 


Jb. w erg TT We. — we 
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4 1 am willing to perſuade myſelf that my 
preſent deſign will meet with a ready acqui- 
eſcence from you. The. perſon Who delivers 
this letter has orders to take charge of my 
daughter; ſhe will be conveyed to me with 
every ſolicitous attention to her ſafety and _ 
| convenience, that you could yourſelf dictate. 
believe, that as your good ſenſe will with⸗ 
hold you from any oppoſition to this plan, 
which you muſt be convinced will ultimately - 
prove fruitleſs, ſo I am perſuaded your hu- 
manity is ſuch, as to take from you all ſelfiſh. 
deſire to make this innocent victim of your 
miſconduct, a partaker of your punithment. 
When ſeparated from you, ihe will be in the 
full enjoyment of every bleſſing a father's 
affection can beſtow, and you ſurely cannot 
but wiſh that her cheek may for ever remain 
untinged by a ſenſe of your” ſhame, and her 
heart unwaunded by à knowledge of your 
aflictions. If your heart ſadden with the 
thought that you will never behold her more, 
be conſoled by the afſurance that from this 
period I ſhall promote her happineſs even at 
the expence of my own. For a meaſure ſo 
conſonant to the beſt intereſts of your off 
ſpring, no apology appears neceſſary, and for 3 
the manner in which I ſee proper to diſpoſe 
of my own, F do not , conceive I owe you. -- +11. 
any: With every wiſh however for the per- 
fect reſtoration of peace to your boſons t now _ g 
bid | you finally and for ever farewell. 1 
Never, never, ſaid Ellen, wildly e - = 
ing the infant from Mrs, Ulric, © will I part * 
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Together they may force us from this place | 


but never (hall they ſeparate us.” 
Mrs. Ulric was prepared for the tears and 


the grief of Ellen, but the wildneſs of her 


air, and the determined tone of her voice 


. ſurpriſed and diſconcerted hes - 76513 : 
« Ah! Madam,” ſaid ſhe, Sabi: you 


have this poor innocent remain a rn 


priſoner with you? 


As ſhe ſpoke ſhe fixed: her eyes upon 5 


child, with a look of the tendereſt compaſſion. 
The ſound of her voice, and her action ſmote 
upon Ellen's heart, ſhe burſt into tears. 
No,“ rejoined Mrs. Ulric, “ you. are too 
good,” and ſhe attempted to take the child 
from her, but Ellen claſping it to her breaſt, 
ruſhed' into the next room, and faſtened the 


door. Here, in a tumult of paſſion, which for 


ſome time ſuſpended every power of reaſon, 


Ellen wept over her infant in all the bitterneſs 
of diſtraction and deſpair. | But in the abodes 


where virtue is accuſtomed to preſide, the 


| uſurpation of paſſion can be of no long dura- 
tion. Ellen was not ſo loſt in ſelf as to forget 


her child, and no ſooner did her heart ac- 
knowledge the cruelty there might be in 2 
wiſh to detain her with her, than her part was 
taken, but it was with a pang, far exceeding 
his, who in his haſte to eſcape from immedi- 


ate danger, deſtroys with his own hand that 


property, on which alone all his future hopes 


of happineſs depend, that Ellen reſolved to 
Part with her daughter. Never had ſhe felt 


a miſery ſo inſupportable, and which ſeemed 
ſo entirely to drive reaſon from her ſeat, a. 
the 


— 


ed to ſociety and reputation, now became a 


hundred fold more important to- her than ever, 


and the deſpair of ever being able to accom-' 


| pliſh a purpoſe, now ſo momentous, drove 


her to the point of diſtraftion—ſuddenly a 
gleam of hope burſt through this gloom. _ 
« My infant ſhall be the bearer of a letter 


| to her father,” ſaid Ellen; „ if I can but once 


indnce him to hear me, I muſt be juſtified.” 


At this thought the turbulence of her paſſions 5 
ſubſided, ſhe became calm. Who can tell,” 


cried be, freſh hope kindling in her heart, 


ee but that theſe are the very means a merciful _ 
God, who never forgets his creatures ſuffer- 


ings, has appointed for my deliverance.” 
Ellen ſoon afterwards appeared before Mrs. 


Vlric, who eafily comprehended by the ſet- | 
tled, calm, and deep ſorrow, that had taken 
place of a violence ſo unuſual, that Ellen was 


diſpoſed to ſubmit to the commands: of Sir 
William; Ellen, however, by never quitting 


her child” for a moment, and by evidently. 


keeping over it a jealous and ſuſpicious watch, 
ſhewed that ſhe meant not to part with it im- 
mediately. Mrs. Uiric was willing to wait 


at leaſt till the next day before {he took any- 
forcible means to deprive her of it; and ſo _ 


far their intentions agreed, that Ellen had no 
deſign of retaining it longer with her than till 


the next morning. This night, this laſt night 
that ſhe might ever embrace it, when the 
hour of its repoſe came, ſhe placed it, not as 
ulual into its crib, vyt . it on her knees, 


ere. 


3 
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me thos ght that ſhe beheld, for the laſt time, 
this object ſo beloved, inflicted. To be reſtor- 
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there lulled it to fleep. In this poſtur, ure, with fo 
ber heart filled with deſpair, and her eyes fi0 


overflowing with the bittereſt tears that ever is 
woman ſhed, ihe wrote the following letter to ch 
Sir William. h 
4 To the voice of reaſon. and of Humanity or 
mw heart never be deaf, though in obey. 81 
ing their dictates that heat ſhould cleave in WF to 
tua.” th 


— 


I deliver my daughter to you, becauſe ſhe | er 
is yours; alſq and becauſe I wiſh not for an 
alleviation to my ſorrews, that mult arte 
from my affociating her in my misfortune; | 
But whatever may be her deſtiny, as to hap- | 
pineſs, or miſery, ſhe cannot be the victim of 
my crimes, for I am guiltleſs—the angels of 
heaven are not more free of the crime of which 
you accuſe me, than I am. 
Nou have ſaid, you liſten not to the voice 
| of penitence ; It is not the voice of penitence, | 
it is the cry of innocence that aſſails you, an 
innocence as ſpotleſs, in all that relates to 
you, as that of the babe who now looks upon 
you, and bids Jap do juſee: to her 1 | 
mother.” 
«I am unable to underſtand the eircum- 
ſtances upon which you have condemned me, 
I can therefore make no defence except you 
will explain yourſelf farther : Be juſt alike | 
to yourſelf. and me—ſfee me—hear me I 
aſk not this as a favor from your pity, or your 
love, I demand it as a right, I demand it in 
cCompaſſion to you, as well as myſelf, My 
ruin involves your condemnation: I would 


eee you from to late a rens t 
uſe 
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fuſe not to liſten to this ſolicitation z; con - 


ſidering the precautions you have taken, it 


is the laſt that can ever reach you. It is 

the ſolicitation, I muſt ſpeak out, for Who 
have I to ſpeak for me, of ſuffering virtue, of 

oppreſſed innocence, of wounded juſtice, Oh! 


Sir William, when I offer ſo cruel a ſacrifice 
to the rights you aſſert over me, deny me not 


that which the moſt abject criminal may 


exact.” 


Ellen continued to hold her infant on her 


knees, and to gaze on its face through the 
whole of this diſtreſsful night, without the 
power of cloſing her eyes, or loſing in for- 
getfulneſs the ſenſe of her wretchedneſs for 
one ſingle moment. When the morning 


dawned the infant awoke, Ellen put it to her 


breaſt. «4 Deareſt of human creatures,” ſaid 


| ſhe, preſſing it cloſely to her, “and do I give 


thee ſuſtenance for the lait time? Oh l my 
God, enable me to ſupport a deprivation ſo 
eruei! !! 7: | 5 


Ellen then proceeded to dreſs her child, 


and ſewing up the letter ſhe deſigned for Sir 
William in a piece of cloth, ſhe faſtened it 
under the upper veſt of the infant. To have 
endeavoured to have conveyed it by any other 
means ſhe was aſſured would have been fruit- 


leſs, but ſhe perſuaded herſelf that nothing - 
could be more certain than that whoever _- 
found a paper directed to Sir William in the 


clothes of his child, would carefully deliver 


it to bim; and ſhe thought it very improba- 


ble that the perſon appointed to convey the 


child, and who would not have ſeen her, 
ſhould _- 
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ſhould have received any prohibition as to 
forwarding any letter from her; and even if 
ſuch a prohibition had been given, it would 
hardly appear a diſregard of it to deliver a 
paper found upon the perſon of the child «+ 
writer of which could at moſt only be gueſſed 
at. Theſe conſiderations tranquillized her ; 
to the delivery of the letter; but the reception 
it would meet with, and the effect it would 
produce, were matters of much more doubt- 
ful event. 

Conſcious of her own innocence, Ellen 
flirſt thoughts had led her to believe that it 
Was only neceſſary to be heard to make this 
innocence evident; and from the fame purity 


of mind ſhe had felt a perfect confidence that 


Sir William's conduct originated rather from 
miſtaken ideas of the puniſhment due to the 
crime he ſuppoſed her to be guilty of, than 
from any juſtifiable reſentment for that wan 
of love on her part, of which he was accul- 
tomed 49 complain, but which he mult be 
convinced aroſe wholly from his own inen 
neſs towards her. 

More reflection had introduced Avia into 
her mind much leis favorable to Sir William, 
She could not imagine any circumſtances 
from which ſuch a miſtake, as that on which 
the had ſuppoſed Sir William to act, could 
have ariſen: The appeal which he made to 
the evidence of his own ſenſes ſtrengthened 
the ſuſpicion of unfair dealing on his part; 
and it had received additional force by tht 
unneceſfary cruelty which there appeared n 
his ſo carctujly ſhutting From her all means of 
E ſs 


making any application to him; and in the 
unfceling harſhneſs diſcoverable in more parts 


than one of his laſt letter, | 


Added to theſe conſiderations, were others : 
12:* ſeemed ſcarcely leſs to militate againſt 


the hopes of her deliverance ; ſne knew well 


the ſtructure of Sir William's mind —ſhe knew 
how little ſhe had to hope from his generoſity 


or candour —— ſhe knew the pertinacity with 
which he adhered to all his opinions; the 
reluctance that he felt to acknowledge himſelf 
miſtaken in the mereſt trifles; and ſhe could 


hardly flatter herſelf that if he were con- 


vinced that he had fallen into an error, that he 


| would act from ſuch a conviction, when by 
ſo doing he muit ſo painfully eſtabliſh her 


ſuperiority, and place himſelf for the reſt of 


their lives in the light of the offending party. 


As ſhe was aware how impoſſible it would 


be to perſuace him that ſhe really and in fact 


was capable of forgiving, and baniſhing from 
her mind a ſenſe of the injuries he had done 
her, and as ſhe knew he would feel aſſured 
that he muſt never hope to pofleſs her love, 


ihe but roo reaſonably concluded, that, if 


even any love for her remained, 1t would not 


be ſufficiently powerful to induce him to reſ- 


tore her to ſociety under circumſtances fo 


diſgracefully humiliating, and ſo little happy 


to himſelf, 


Theſe reflections would probably have had 


influence enough to have prevented any at- 
tempt on her part towards moving Sir Wil- 
liam in her favour, and might have put her 


upon turning her thoughts to ſome more cer - 
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"tain though more diſtant means of deliver. 
"ance, if the inſupportable agony that ſhe felt 
on the threatened loſs of her child had not 
made her conſider all delay, in the hopes of 
_ rejoining it, a lengthened torture of ſo acute 
2 kind, that ſhe doubted her own. inability to 
endure it with tolerable patience. 

This feeling, and the reflection that if ſhe 
now omitted any one poſſible means of de. 
claring her innocence, it might hereafter be 
urged as a remiſſneſs arifing from conſcious 
guilt, had determined her to try the fate of: 
letter to Sir William: But although in her 
preſent circumſtances, this was all the could 

do, ſo little did it appear likely to anſwer the 

purpoſe, that it was wholly efficacious in 

abating that miſery which the idea of ſepa- 

ration from her child had impreſſed upon her 
mind ; and when the letter was written and 

de ofited under the infant's clothes, a melan- 

choly ſenſe of its probable inutility filled her ec 

breaſt, and gave to the approaching depriva WW 6! 

tion all the horrors due to-a farewel, which, U 

as to this world, was to be final. 17 5 it: 
Ellen, - notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of her fie 
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feelings, wiſhed to conquer herſelf ſo far 2 cir 
to do that which ſhe had refolved to do vith ſul 
"dignity and compoſure. = We 22 
The opening and ſhutting. of the doors in : 

the gallery now told her the might expect IM an 
the approach of Mrs. Ulric every moment; 2 

e 


her eyes were alternately fixed on the face of 
her child, and now turned with a 1 of ap- 

1 prehenfion to the door; ſhe preſſed her lips 
' to thoſe of the poor baby, with a Teng 
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mat at any other time ſhe would not have 
dared to have indulged from the fear of hurt- 


| ing it: Every kiſs imprinted ſhe thought was 
to be the laſt, and as ſhe intently gazed upon 


its features, the kifſed each ſeparately, with a_ 
ſenſation of deſpair which” ought only to- be- 


long to the guilty. - Happy was it for the in- 
tellects of Ellen that this ſcene was not much 


farther prolonged. 


Mrs. Uiric came towards her, and Ellen 
riſing haſtily with an effort that required all 
her fortitude, put the child into her arms and 
ruſhed from her into the next room. Mrs. 
Ulric, ſtruck. with her courage, and moved. 
by the tendereſt. compaſſion, committed the 
infant to the care of thoſe who already waited E 
to receive. it, and then haſtened back with 
all the diſpatch in her power, to adminiſter 
to Ellen all the conſolation that her humanity  - 
eould afford but Ellen remained long inſen- 


üble to her kindnels and her cares. Mrs. 


Uiric found her on her return in the higheſt 
ſtate of. hyltecic affeckion: the diſorder baf- _ 
fed all remedies Mrs. Utric's ſkill in medi- 
cine could ſuggeſt, and continued ſo long un- 
lubdued as to raiſe in her mind very ſerious, . 


apprehenſions. 

At length nature ſeemed quite exhauſted, 
and Ellen fell into a heavy flcep, which con- 
tinued for ſome hours; when the awoke 


the was leſs. agitated, but fo extremely re- 
duced in ſtrength as to be unable to quit 
ker bed, or (carcely to raiſe her head from. 


her N ; 5 | | 22 a 
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She continued for ſome time ſubject to re- 
turns of the hyſterical diſorder, and when ſhe | 
appeared to be recovered from theſe attacks, 
ſhe was ſeized with a depreſſion of ſpitits, 
that incapacitated her from all exertion, and 
ſeemed to deprive her even of the power of MW © 
thinking. 8 5 

Mrs. Ulric conceived 9 more likely 
to remove this kind of indiſpoſition than the 
open air, and a variety of objects: the latter 

it was not in her power, to any extent, to at- 
ford her unhappy patient; but the accompa- 
nied her for whole days in the garden, where 
ſhe often induced her to continue by fpread- 
ing a repaſt under the ſhade of the irees, ot 
by bringing her the harg, and intimating a 
deſire to hear her play upon it. Ellen was 
not loſt to the pleaſure of obliging; and in | 
the preſent. ſtate of her mind, having no 
deſires of her own, ſhe ſeemed wholly di- 
rected by thoſe of her companion. Mrs, 
Uiric, ſomewhat to vary the ſcene, ventured 
to unlock the garden door, and to walk 
ſome little way into the adjacent country: 

The door opened upon a wildiſh. heath, 
Which was ſkirted by a thick wood, and in 
this wood they frequently walked. Inſen- 
bly this wiſe and gentle treatment produced 
the defired effect; Ellen began to awake 
as it were from the lethargy. into which 
ſhe had fallen, her powers of reaſoning 

returned, and if ſhe felt more, ſhe acknow- 
_  ledged that a ſtate of fo alarming an inſenſi- 
bility was well exchanged for one of ſuffer- 
ing. The firit reflection the Mage was on 


the 
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lie length of time that had elapſed ſince the 
ze eparturz of her child, and when ſhe found 
that fix weeks were gone, never more to re- 
turn, ſne gave up all hopes of receiving her 


f Sir William. 


How he might have been affected if the 


letter had reached his hands, it is not poſſible 


l to ſay, but the trial was never made; and 
; Ellen. owed the loſs of this feeble chance in 
f. ber favor neither to deſign or treachery, . but 
* merely to accident. 

. The circumſtance of any paper being con- 
7 cealed in the piece of cloth which Ellen had 
p faſtened round the body of the child, had 
R ſcaped the notice of its attendant; ſhe had 


taken it merely for a part of its garments, 
and with the reſt of them having been ſent 


water. 
As Ellen had never nicht much hope 


ine had only began to emerge; and it might 


juſtice ſo aeg, 


4 Lelicerance from the juſtice or generoiity of 


to the waſher- woman, Ellen's letter, in frag- 
ments and defaced, floated Toon pou we 


to this attempt to move Sir William in her 
faror, the viewed the total diſappointment 
of it without any of thoſe. acute feelings that 
might probably have precipitated her again 
into the melancholy ſtate of mind from which 


indeed be owing-to her feelings being blunted 
as it were, by what ſhe had undergone, that 
ſhe bore what ſhe conſidered as an undeni- 
adie proof of Sir William's Premeditated in- 
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ee « Fut there is yet a liberty unſung 

Ey poets, and by ſenators unpraiſed, 
« Which monarchs cannot grant, ner all the powers 
© Of earth and hell con ſederate, take my” - 

« *Tis liberty of heart.“? 
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13 day Ellen began 10 recover her 


faculties, and ſhe uſed every means in her Power 


to rouſe herſelf to exertion, and to train her 
mind to fortitude. Patience and reſignation, | 
thought ſhe, are all the virtues that I am per- 


mitted to practiſe In the firſt moments of my 
overwhelming affliction I was ſaved, by inſenſi- 


| bilty, from the neceſſity of an exertion, that it 


might have been impoſſible to have made; for 


what I then failed in I am not reſponſible ; I 
am now called to make uſe of the reaſon that is 


reflored to me, and let me attend to the call: 


That life is a blank which is unmarked with 


the efforts of virtue, but it is a blank that! ſhall 
be called to account for in another. 


In conſequence of theſe reflections Ellen be- 
gan, for the firſt time, to turn her attention 


to her books. She found the collection well 
<hoſen, and evidently with attention to her pe- 


culiar tale; this circumſtance ſoftened her heart 


tow ard 


a. wo ad a> wm fon A. wo ah. on 


— 


3 Sir William: Some few that ſhe wiſhed to 
have were wanting; ſhe wrote down the names, 
and delivering the liſt to Mrs. Ulcic, ſaw her 


6gn the paper; ſhe readily underitood that this 


was the proof agreed upon, by which its authen- 


ticity was to be aſcertained : She obſerved, 


however, that Mrs. Ulric carefully inſpected 


the articles, andEllenſuppoſed ſhe was 1 8 
notwithſtanding her ignorance of the French 


language, how to diſtinguiſh between what was 


allowed and what was. forbidden: Books how + 
| ever had been expreſsly named by Sir William, 


as what would be. conſidered as a lawful re- 
uiſition, and. Ellen was therefore. not ſurpriſed 
to find herſelf ſpeedily. ſupplied with what ſte 


wanted. As this however was the firſt experi- 
ment of the kind ſhe had made, ſhe felt a fenfi- + 


ble pleaſure in its ſucceſs 3 there was ſomething 


in it that connected her again with the world, 
ſrom which, before, ſhe ſeemed ſo totally ex- 


cluded ; and when ſhe found, with a certainty, 


that by his ſtroke. of her pen the could procure | 


any gratification, or neceſſary that ſhe wanted, 


ſhe no longer felt herſelf abandoned to the de- g 


gree ſhe had done be eſore. 


The evenings now grew long and the days 5 


cold, ſhe lived more in. the houſe, and conſe. 
quently wanted a greater variety of employ- 


ments there; ſhe had no call for works either 


of ornament or uſe ; with reſpect to her clothes 
ihe was ſupplied with a greater profuſion than 
ſhe had any neceſſity for; they were all, it is 
true, of the plainett kind, and ſuch as, (though _ 
they were perfectly. comfortable to her) could 
not be converted into bribes to thoſe about her, 
To work without any end, would defeat her 


1 be 1 | 
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purpoſe ; for how could ſhe be intereſted in the 
progreſs of an employment, which in the end 
Mult be uſeleſs ? and ſhe found books and my. 
fic were not ſufficient to carry her through wet 
and gloomy days, ſucceeded by long and tem. 
peſtuous evenings, without the aid of conver. 
ſation or exerciſe. _T „ 

In this deſtitution of employment her mind 
preyed too much upon itſelf, and when her 
imagination repreſented to her the diſtreſs of 
her family and friends for her loſs 3 or when 
ſhe thought of her own captivity, cut off in her 
_ Early youth from every focial affection, and 
from every active duty; but, above all, when 
the reflected upon her ſeparation from her child, 
ſhe found the taſk of reſignation almoſt beyond 
her power. Err an or maT. 

 Anxiovuſly ſhe caſt her eyes around for fome 
means of filling her time and employing her 


thoughts; happily it occurred to her that part 


of her Northumberland education had been the 
art of ſpinning: No ſooner did ſhe recollect 
this than ſhe ſet about procuring a wheel, and 
every neceſſary to her employment. She knew 
the perfection that the Bohemian linens were 
| brought to, and therefore concluded ſhe ſhould 
find all the aſſiſtance to her manufacture that 
ſhe could deſire. She found her orders for a 
Wheel as ſpeedily complied with as had been 
the one {ke gave for books, and ſhe began her 
new occupation without delay. _ 
Mrs. Ulric ſeemed highly pleaſed when 
ſhe ſaw her thus employed, and buſied her- 
* - ſelf in removing any trifling difficulties = 
25 arole 


* 


arofe. This new intereſt 8 A freſh 
tie between them; Mrs. Ulric frequently 
brought her work, and paſſed the whole even- 


ing with Ellen: It is true, they could not 
converſe, but they had by this time eſtabliſh- _ 


ed a kind of language between themſelves, 
that ſerved extremely well for all common 
purpoſes; and” Ellen had even attained the 


knowledge of the meaning and the pronunci- 


ation of ſeveral German words. 


This knowledge, however, ſhe acquired 


againſt the inclination of Mrs. Ulric, for Ellen 
ealily perceived that ſhe ſeemed to be ſorry 


when any word had eſcaped her, and the 


pertinacity with which ſhe always dechned 
repeating any word that Ellen endeavoured 
to pronounce after her, and her apparent wil- 
ful miſconception whenever Ellen took any 
means of inducing. her to teach her in Ger- 


man the names of thoſe objects with. which 
they were ſurrounded, made it clear to Ellen 
that ſhe lay under the ſtricteſt poſſible- prohi- 


bition as to teaching her the language, and ſhe 


ſaw that ſhe adhered to her orders with an in- 
tegrity that all her attachment to Ellen, and 
the pleaſure that it mult be ſuppoſed the would 
naturally have taken in converting: with her, 


could not ſhake. 
Ellen revered Mrs. Ulric the more for this 


Ready adherence to what, ſhe had no doubt 
was with her a point of duty, and the eaſily 
forgave the effeck in conſideration of the cauſe, | 
though the dreary melancholy of her lite was 


ſo be; ond meaſure increaled by this Tour 
circamitance, Had it not been for tho 


ſcruples 
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ſeruples in Mrs. Ulric, nothing could have 


deen more eaſy than for Ellen to have learnt 
German, and as ſhe never loſt ſight of the 
hope of acquiring the language, as one moſt 
eſſential means to bring about her delirer- 
ance; ſhe treaſured up in her memory all 
that ſhe had learnt from Mrs. Ulric, and in 


ſpite of her precaution, ſhe added almoſt daily -. 


ſomething to her ſtore. * 

The winter paſſed away, the ſpioning plan 
had ſucceeded fully, and Ellen now began to 
intereſt herſelf about the cloth that was to 
be ſent to the weaver, and that which was 
to be returned from bim; ſhe could not 
ſometimes help ſmiling at the artificial bu- 


ſineſs ſhe had contrived for herſelf, and at the % 


perfect earneſtneſs in which ſhe ſaw Mrs. Ulric 
about the matter; but ſhe carefully avoided 
. deſtroying the illuſion, and went on ſpinning 
as if her web were to be as long as Pene- 
| Jope's might have been, but for = the back- 
ward labours of her hand.” | 

Ellen's health was now thoroughly re- eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſhe endeavoured to add a degree 


of cheerfulneſs to the patience and reſignation | 


ſhe had hitherto practiſed. By frequently 


repeating to herſelf all the German ſhe could 


pick up from her companion, ker thoughts 
were more than ever fixed vpon the lan- 
guage, and with ſo few circumſtances to divert 
thera from any chject, which even from a 


fight motive might have engaged them, it 
is not .wonderſul if they were almoſt inceſ- 


 dantly bent upon one, from which fo 1 mport- 


ant 
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ant an advantage might be gained 
to attain the German language became 
now the firſt with of Ellen's mind, and 
ſhe was reſolved to take ſome aan ſtep ; 
towards it. 

She had hitherto forborn to ſend for the 
books neceſſary to her inſtruction, as far as 
it was poſſible the could inſtruct herſeif, from. 
an apprehenſion that this was a requeſt upon- 
which Mrs. Ulric would infallibly put a ne- 
gative: But obſerving that Mrs. Ulric now 
ſeldom caſt her eye over the articles con- 
tained in the liſts ſhe ſig ned, ſhe reſolved to 
hazard the attempt. 

Amongſt ſeveral other things: which the 


| ſent for, only with the deſign of making the 


liſt larger, that ſo any particular article might 
more probably paſs unnoticed, ſhe put down 
all the German books ſhe thought neceſſary 


to her purpoſe, She delivered this liſt to 


Mrs. Ulric the next time ſhe viſited her. 
apartment; it was with no ſmall degree of 
ſolicitude the attended its fate, but the had 


the ſatisfaQtion to ſee it ſigned without heſi- 


tation, or inſpection, and inſtantly ſealed and 


directed, by which diſpatch the concluded 
that 7085 immediate means of ſending it to 


Dreſden, and ſhe was confirmed in this con- 
jecture by the ſpeed with which the received 
the pacquet in return. And now, for the firit 
time ſhe had a ſecret from Mrs. Uilric, ſhe 


carefully locked up her German treaſure, and 


took care to ſecure the door of her room 


Vhenever ſhe Feeurred to the ſtudy of that 


language. 
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language. It was with the greateſt aſſiduity 
that ſhe purſued her taſk, but without ſome 
oral aſſiſtance ſhe foon ſaw cauſe to fear that 
ſhe ſhould make no progreſs that could be 
uſeful to the great purpoſe, for which alone 
at this time, ſhe had thought of acquiring the 
knowledge of the German tongue. She found, 
however, an incidental advan tage in her new 
ſtudy; this was employment, and German for 
a time ſuperſeded ſpinning. 

In theſe ſeveral occupations, diverſified 


with muſic and cheſs, in which ſhe had diſ- 
covered Mrs, Ulric to be ſomewhat of a pro- 
ficient, with a regular courſe of reading, and 
in the regulation of her own mind, fupported 
with a vague hope that at ſome diſtant pe- 
riod her deliverance might make a part of 
the deſigns of Providence, Ellen paſſed her 
time; and ſuch was the tranquillity that the 
innocence of her heart and the equanimity 
of her temper ſecured to her, under the de- 
privation of nearly all that 1s ſuppoſed to 
make life deſirable, that not only ſhe enjoyed 
a degree of happineſs unknown to the moſt 
proſperous guilt, but tuch as is unattainable 
even in the over eager purſuit of the moit le- 
gitimate objects: Her mind was calm and 
Yigorous, her body healthy and active, the 
roſes, which even the chagrins of the firit 
months of her marriage had baniſhed, re- 
turned to her cheeks, her eyes recovered their 
vivaci:y, her well formed linibs acquire all 
their natural agility, and perhaps Ellen had 


nexer 3 in | the whole courte of her life appear: 
ed 


D 


ed for ever 
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e To waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air,” 


4. 


I. 


1 e 
ed an object ſo proper to excite love and 
admiration as ſnhe did at this preſent period 
and muſt it be, that ſuch a roſe is doom- 


rr 
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© Syrect is the breath of vernal ſhower, - 

The bee's collected treaſure ſweet, 

% Sweet muſic's melting fall; but ſweeter yet 5 

ee The ſtill {mall voice of gratitude,” - 
ES Es | GRAY, 


. WO years were now paſſed, and 2 third 4 
far advanced, ſince Ellen entered the walls . ' 
of this dreary habitation: - No. change 

Teemed to await her; and amidſt the never- 
ceaſing viciſſitude of human affairs her fate 

alone ſeeemed fixed, as if the grave indeed 

had incloſed her. But he who could break. 
the bonds of death, was not impotent to open 

the doors of her oriſon. 3 

About this period Mrs. Ulric fell ill, and 
her illneſs proved a rheumatic ſever. Ellen 
attended her with all the aſſiduity that affec- 
tion and gratitude could inſpire; ſhe furniſned 
her chamber with every pollible accommo-. 
dation, from her on, the frequently paſſed . 
the night by her bed fide, and thought nothing 
painful to herſelf that could contribute o 
alleviate the pains of Mrs. Ulric. 

It was in ber frequent viſits to the cham- 
ber ef the invalid, that Ellen firſt obſerved 
that che under ſervant had been changed, 

_ ae | and 


£4 that her ſucceſſor was a German. To 


this perſon, as Mrs. Ulric was entirely. inca- 
pable of attending upon Ellen herſelf, de- 
yolved all the duties of waiting upon her at 
her meals, or adminiſtering to her any little 


| ſervices. ſhe might want: Ellen obſerved that 


ſhe performed all this with ſomething more 


than a common zeal to oblige ; that ſhe ap- 


cared pleaſed to be emplo ed; and often 
p P? ploy | 


lingered in her apartments without any appa- 
rent reaſon ; Ellen imputed all this to the na- 


tural good-humour of the girl, who might 
| probably be moved by the ſtate of captivity 


which ſhe could not but know ſhe was m- 
It occurred to her that the might turn this 


compaſſion to fomewhat better advantage. 
than merely having ber dinner warmer, or 
more nicely ſerved, by learning from her 
new attendant the beiter pronunciation of 


ſome German words. She made the experi- 


ment, and found it fully anſwered by the ala- 
crity with which the girl ſeemed willipg to 


enter into converſation. She obſerved that 
ſhe ſpoke, what appeared to her to be purer 


German than that ſpoken by Mrs, Ulric, and 


from hence ſhe concluded her to be a Saxon. 
This idea led her to imagine it highly probable 
that ſhe could read, and if it ſhould prove ſo, 
behoid ber at length furniſhed with a e 
treſs in the German tongue. 
She made the trial on the inſtant, and Was 
ſoon convinced that her conjecture was well 


founded; the girl read with fluency and plea- 

ſure, ſgeming deſirous to recommend herſelf 

to Ellen to the beſt of her power. The book 
3 25 — EE. ſhe” 
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ſhe had put into her hands was 4 back: of uch 
familiar phraſes as are calculated for the uſe 
of learners, and when Ellen was ſatisfied with 


the experiment ſhe had made, ſhe ſought 
a ſentence expreſſive of her thanks, and ſhe 


miſtreſs of, The girl ſeemed forcibly ſtruck, 
and turning over the leaves, ſtapt not until 
ine found an expreſſion, th: ſenſe of which 


nounced with ſo peculiar an emphaſis, point. 
ing at the french on the other fide, to Ellen, 
and locking upon her with ſo much meaning, 
and with a countenance ſo ſuited to the ſenſe 


ſtant conviction that ſhe was known. 
When words are wanting, the moſt untu- 


as if impatient to explain herſelf, threw her- 


ately kiſſing her hand pronounced the name: 


called to her recollection the features of the 
erſon before her, and ſhe recogniſed the 
daughter of the cottager, to whom her bounty 
had furniſhed ſo ſeajonable a relief when her 
habitation had been deſtroyed by fire. 


the degree of delight that this diſcovery com- 
municated ; her quick perception anticipated 
in a moment all the advantages ſhe might 
derive from it, and her - firſt ſentiment being 
that of gratitude to an ever watchful Provi- 
ae, the threw hericlt on her knees by the 


read it with as good pronunciation as ſhe waz 
was, * I owe all to you,” This the pro- 


of the words ihs uſed, that Ellen felt an iy- 


tored wilt have recourſe to actions. The girl, 
ſelf on her knees before Ellen, and paſſion- 


of the Saxon village 1 in which Ellen had pal- 
ſed ſo many weeks. This word inſtantly're- 


» Ellen's boſom had long been a itranger to 


girl 3 


72 
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girl, 2 with uplifted hands and eves thanked 


heaven for whar the felt as an earneſt of her 
deliverance. 25 

From this moment gerd an bot paſſed 
without Ellen making ſome advance in her 


powers of communicating her ſentiments to 
her new friend, and as ſhe had from the firſt 


warned her to conceal their intercourſe from 
Mrs. Ulric, their hours of lecture were con- 


ducted with the greateſt ſecrecy, Ellen thought _ 


it unneceſſary to explain any circumſtances of 


| her ſituation farther to the girl, than to inform 


her that ſhe was an Engliſh woman, and. to 


aſſure her moſt ſolemnly that ſhe was unjuilly | 


detained from her. country and friends, and - 


that all ſhe deſired was the means of releaſing 


herſelf from her preſent confinement : Se 
however fully expoſed her poverty, and her 


utter inability to reward any riſk the young 


woman might run in aſſiſting her to eſcape. 
To all fuch precautionary information, the 


girl conſtantly replied in the grateful and af. 


tecting words that the had firlt uſed, 1 owe 
all to you.“ : 
It was only by degrees! char they came to 
underitand each other with tolerable eaſe, but 
Ellen learnt, through all the imperfection at- 


tending the' very firſt of their communica- 


tion, that her grateful Saxon was ready to 


facrifice every thing for her ſake. When ſhe 


the was able more fully to underſtand her, the 
learnt that ſhe had only been taken by Mrs, 


Ulric on a diſappointment fe had of a ſervant, 
who ſhe had more approved ; that as her ſub- 
liltence OY "Oe her FIN the did 


not 
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not doubt, as her character was good, of * 
ing able to find, without diſſiculty, as eligi- 
aun eſtabliſhment as ber preſent one, 
ſhould ſhe Joſe it in conſequence of her fer- 
vices to Ellen. 

Ellen, from her natural en to all 
_ diſguiſe, heſitated whether ſhe, ſhould not, 


now ſhe could explain herſelf with tolerable 


facility, take Mrs. Ulric into her confidence, 
but, upon farther reflection, ſhe found, that 
her preſent- hopes were too dear to be put 
to hazard by a communication, which from 

the proofs ſhe had ſeen of Mrs. Ulric's high 
ſenſe of the ſacredneſs of the truſt repoſed in 
her, might be the means of deitroying them 
all together. She conſidered that in effecting 
eſcape, the did juſtice to herſelf without in- 
juring any body; and ſhe felt aſſured from 
the idea ſhe had formed of Mrs. Ulric's 
character, that were ihe acquainted. with the 
whole of the caſc, ſhe would rejoice in her de- 
Iiverance. 

Theſe eonfi derations determined her to 
maintain her ſecret: She learnt from Thereſa 
the name of Mrs. Ulric, and that of the 
Nobleman in whoſe houſe ſhe was confined; 
and no longer wondered from what ſhe knew 
of his in imacy with Sir William, that he had 


been able with his aſſiſtance, ſo completely to 


ſuccecd in his plan of thutting her up. 


Some weeks were now elapſed. fince. Mrs. 


Uiric had been confined to her bed, and tho' 
the force of the diſorder was abated, ſhe was 


become ſo lame that ihe_ could not be moved 
irom thence ; : however, as. ſome amendment 


up Pear 


n wad aa of. 
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len's beſt hopes of a ſucceſsful eſcape were 
placed on her being able to conceal it for ſome 
days from Mrs, Ulric. „%% 
Thereſa and ſhe now daily conſulted upon 


the beſt means of effecting this eſcape. The 


abſolute want of money was a great obſtacle, 


for Ellen was deſirous to purchaſe a peaſant's 
dreſs of the country, as ſhe hoped, by ſuch a ; 
diſguiſe, to paſs wholly undiſtinguſhed. from 


thoſe with whom ſhe was to mix. Money 
was not to be procured, but Ellen ſuggeſted 
the poſſibility of exchanging ſome of her own 
clothes for thoſe of the kind ſhe now pre- 
ferred : This was accordingly accompliſhed, 


| and Ellen found herſelf in poſſeſſion of all 


the neceſſary garments. Thereſa had informe 
ed her, that until ſhe could get beyond the 
limits of Bohemia, even the little German 
ſhe knew would ſcarcely be of any uſe to 
her; that the Bohemians hated the Germans, 
and could never be induced to apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of their language, though 
there were ſchools eſtabliſhed for that pur- 
poſe in ſeveral places ; that therefore ſhe would 
find few people in the interior parts of the 


country who underſtood it, and though moſt © -: 


of the farmers who were ſituated on the 


great roads had a very competent knowledge 
of German, there were few who would be 
Induced fo converſe in it: Thereſa therefore 


adviſed, that laying aſide all attempts at mak- 
ing - herſelf underſtood, fhe ſhould truſt whol- 
ly to the compaſſion her ſpeechleſs wants 

wx | e might 
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might excite, and the reward that her, muſe 
ſhould be thought to deſerve. 
I he idea of the latter reſource had alſo been 
ſuggeſted by "Thereſa, whoſe two years rel. 
dence in a Bohemian ſervice had made her very 
well acquainted with the predilection that 
the lower rank of people: in Bohemia bore 
to muſic ; ſhe had obſerved Ellen's harp, and 
had told her that could ſhe carry that with 
| her, a few tunes upon it would ſcarcely ever 
fail to procure her a draught of milk, ora. 
night's lodging. The harp was too cumber- 
ous for Ellen to think for a moment of bur- 
thening herſelf with it: ſhe had therefore 
determined to ſubſtitute a mandoline, which. 
ſhe had ſent for to Dreſden, and Therels 
fully approved the ſuccedaneum. _ 

Ellen -could not help fhrinking from the 
idea of performing ſuch a journey as lay be- 
fore her alone; the would willingly. have en- 
gaged Thereſa to have accompanied her ; ſhe 
found her perfectly ready to retrace, in her 
company, the ſteps that had led her from ber 
native villiage ; but, beſides that, Ellen, from 
her ignorance whether Sir William had re- 
turned to England or had continued abroad, 
| was very unwilling to approach Saxony, it 
being the place where, in the latter calc, 
ſhe was moſt likely to meet with him, or 
with ſome body, who from their connexions 
with him might know her, ſhe could not con- 


ſent to bring Thereſa into a ſituation where 


the would 2 be a en upon her 
Fo * en 
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| when ſhe had nothing in her power to make 


them any compenſation for ſuch a burthen. 
There were ſimilar objections to making 
her the companion of her travels in any other 
direction, for let her part with her where ſhe 
would, ſhort of England, ſhe had nothing 


wherewitls to reward her, or to aſſiſt her in 


finding her way home. Ellen's ſecret wiſh 
was, that Thereſa would accompany her to 
England, there ſhe doubted not of being able 
to make her ſuch a recompenſe as would fully 
repay her for all her trouble and fatigue 3 but 
to ſo diſtant a peregrination Ellen obſerved _ 
reluctance in Thereſa, that ſhe was too delicate 
to try to overcome; and indeed a ſtill farther 


reflection upon all circumſtances ſoon recon» 


ciled her ſelf-denial with prudence : She con- 
ſidered, that if Thereſa accompanied her, her 


_ eſcape would be immediately diſcovered, and 


as the had no means of ſpeedy: flight, and no 
place of refuge, ſuch a diſcovery would ine- 
vitably lead to a renewal of her _ captivity : 


| She recollected what Sir William had faid 


in his firſt letter, of the precautions he had 

taken to render , abortive all attempts to eſ- 
cape, and ſhe became convinced that her 
latety lay in leaving Thereſa behind her, ſince 


by her continuing her attendance in her apart- 


ment, ſome days after her departure, ſhe 
would not be obliged to announce her flight 
until ſhe was ſecurely beyond the reach of all 
purſuit, 3 
The place from whence the thought E 
molt eaſy to eſcape, was the garden- door; 
lince * Ulric had indulged her with ex- 
tending 


/ » 
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tending her walks beyond the garden, all fal- 


tenings had been removed from it except the 


lock, ſhe ſhewed the door to Thereſa, who 
aſſured her ſhe could eaſily find a method 


of opening that. . 5 
Every thing was now arranged: It wa 
agreed that Ellen ſhould appear indiſpoſed 
when {ſhe made her laft viſit to Mrs. Ulric 
before her departure, and that the ſuppoſed 
_ continuance of this indiſpoſition ſhould be the 


| excuſe that Thereſa ſhould make to Mrs. 
Ulric for Ellen's unuſual abſence from the 


ſick chamber; to give this apology the great- 
er air of truth, Ellen had no ſooner deter- 


mined upon her flight, than ſhe forbore, un- 
der one pretence or other, her daily viſits to 


Mrs. Ulric, and the even ſometimes ſuffered 


two days to paſs without ſeeing her. This 


was a. ſevere infliction to Ellen's graceful and 
feeling heart, more eſpecially as ſhe could not 


but obſerve Mrs. Ulric ſeemed caſt down by. 


this relaxation in her attentions ; but the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe filenced her ſcruples, and 


| ſhe conſoled herſelf with the thought that in 
future ſhe could ſo explain her conduct to 
ber friend, as would fully exculpate her from 


any charge of unkindneſs. | „ 
Ellen took from Thereſa a direction to Mrs. 


Dlric, to whom the determined to write from 


England an acknowledgment of all the obliga- 
tions ſhe had received from her, and to 
ſend her ſome token of her eſteem and gratitude; 


The alſo put down the name of her faithful 
V I bhereſa, 
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Thereſa, and that of the place where ſhe might 
meant to ſend her. - 


She next ſtudied all the maps of Germany 
and Bohemia that ſhe had in her poſſeſſion, 


and having learnt from Thereſa the exact - 


ſpot in which' ſhe then was, ſhe ſketched out 
a kind of route -for herſelf, as ſomething of 


a guide to ſteer her courſe by; here Thereſa _ 


could be of little uſe to her, as her knowledge 
of the country, except by hearſay, was con- 


fined to within a few miles of the place they ; 


- 


were in. 


- 


— 


— 


tranſmit the reward of her ſervices that the - 


Ellen having made all the preparations for 


her expedition, and taken all the precautions 
that circumſtances would admit of, appointed 
the next morning for her departure. Thereſa 


packed a ſmall baſket with cold meat and 
bread, at the bottom of which Ellen put ſfe- 
veral trifles that ſhe thought might poſſibly. - 
be of comfort or aſſiſtance to her; ſhe made 
upalſo as large a bundle of linen as ſhe could 
carry with any convenience, both as a ſource 
of comfort to herſelf, and as a means, if all 


others failed, of procuring food or lodging; 
the farther provided a pair of ſhoes beſides 


thoſe ſhe wore, and being dreſſed in her pea- 
lant's dreſs, her mandoline ſlung by her fide, _ 


her bundle under one arm, and her baſket on 
the other, ſhe quietly deſcended the ftairs 
which led from the gallery to the hall, and 
accompanied by Thereſa, made the beſt of 
her way to the garden; Thereſa eaſily burſt 
the lock of the door, and Ellen ſaw herſelf at 
liberty; the turned to embrace her faithful 
Vol, II. | 44 2 Eras 
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Thereſa, ſaying, „Oh, my friend, how ſhall 


Is ever repay you? Take all I have to give, as 


an earneſt that when I have more I will give 
„„ d 
This al was a thin plate of gold in which 
the picture of her father was ſet, and which 
ſhe had looſened from the picture for this pur- 
poſe. It had occurred to her to make this uſe 
of it during the courſe of this preceding night, 
as ſhe lay ſleepleſs and diſturbed with the 
thoughts that ſhe. ſhould be obliged to quit 
© "Thereſa without leaving with her any mark 
of hereſteem, or any earneſt. of what ſne in- 
tended to do for her in future. ED 
Thereſa generouſly declined accepting the 
gold, urging, that it might be of uſe to her, 
but Ellen felt there was ſo little difference 
between actual want and the fafeguard that 
ſuch a piece of gold would be to her, that no 
conſideration of this fort could induce her to 
| forego the pleaſure ſhe had in leaving ſome 
memorial of her gratitude in the hands cf 
Thereſa; yet, ſhe afterwards experienced, 
that gold even of leſs value, was to her of the 
utmoſt importance; but though Ellen could 
conceive the preſſure of want, ſhe had not 
yet felt its weight, ſhe therefore forced all the 
property ſhe was worth upon Thereſa, and 
again embracing her, | we 
„ God protect and reward you, my den 
Thereſa, ſaid ſhe, c and be aſſured nothing 
but death ſha!l hinder me from ſhewing the 
ſenſe I have of my obligations to you.” 
Oh! Madam,” returned the grateful heart 
ed Thereſa, God protect and reward you, I cui 
all to you !” | VV e ig 
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And with theſe memorable words accompa- 
panied by a flood of tears, ſhe kiſſed the hand 
of Ellen, and after watching her move ſome + 
yards from the garden-door, ſhe withdrew, and 

cloſed it t upon her. 1 3 8 
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e Per mezzo 1 : boſchi, e per ſtrano . 
40 Dunpue Ella ſe nando ſola, © romita. | 


ARIOSTO, 


1 T was about five o clock on 2 glorious 
morning in the middle of July, that Ellen 
thus effected her eſcape from a captivity that 
had laſted more than three years, and of which 

the miſeries had been heightened by a ſtroke 
of misfortune, that would have ſhed a gloom 
over the brighteſt days of proſperity. Amid 
the variety of emotions that ſwelled Ellen's 
heart, at this affecting moment, fear was a } 
very predominate feeling. 

Habit ſo far triumphed over reaſon, as to 
excite a moſt lively alarm when ſhe thus 
found herſelf wholly dependant on her own } 
powers—unaided and unproteCted, ſhe ſhrunk 
from the project ſhe had undertaken—ſhe 
thought for a moment it was above the ſtrength 
either of body or mind aſſigned to her ex, | 
and that it was preſumption to have undertaken | 
it. This was but the thought of a moment, 
the next ſhe ſmiled at the force of prejudice, } 
- and the artificial imbecility, and falſe idea of 
decorum, induced by cuſtom. She conſidered 
that in the eyes of all who met her, ſhe 


Was only a F, and could therefore draw 
on 
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on herſelf neither the gaze of curioſity, or 
provoke the obſervations of impertinence — for 
that a peaſant ſhould make uſe of her limbs in 


moving from place to place, unattended and 


alone, was according to rule, and the eternal 


funeſs of things. To thoſe who knew not that 
| her journey extended farther than from her 
native village to the neighbouring one, there 


was nothing daring” or  unfeminine, in being 
alone; and that in fact the whole of her jour- 
ney was only to conſiſt of a certain number of | 
ſuch removals from village to village. 
Thus the objections of prejudice were pre- ; 
ſently ſilenced by reaſon, but there were yet 
certain difficulties _- and - contingent dangers 


| that were but too real, and to ſupport her- 
ſelf under both all her e force of mind, 


and undoubting reliance upon the ſuperin- 


tendance of Providence, were no more thau 


abſolutely neceſſary. | 
She had before her a jontury . more 08 


nine hundred miles, without money, without 


a friend to whom ſhe could make herſelf _ 


known, without the means of warding off one 


evil that might attack her; ſhould her ſtrength 


fail, or ſhould illneſs ſeize her, ſhe had not 
the poſſibility of ſupporting herſelf until vigour _ 


returned, or until health was reſtored ; ſhe 


was to depend upon charity for the morſel ne- 5 


cefſary to her daily ſuſtenance, and for her 
nightly lodging, and fromher ignorance of the 


route ſhe was to take, and the impoſlibility ſne 


muſt find in calculating her powers of reach- 
ing ſuch places as would afford ſhelter, it was 


— too probable . ſhe would frequently find 
I 3 e herſelt 
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herſelf hungry when no food was near, and 
weary when ſhe knew not where to lay her 


head; if the public roads expoſed her more to 
danger, the private paths rendered her more 


helpleſs if danger approached, and to the 


moſt eligible choice in ſuch an alternative no 
wiſdom was adequate, Theſe, and many 
ſuch thoughts as theſe; alarmed: but did not 
depreſs the mind of Ellen. 

With all theſe difficulties and dangers be- 
fore her, ſhe ſtill thought herfelf happy that 


ſhe was no longer a priſoner, and if ſhe had 


been able to preſerve her equanimity in a 


more calamitous ſtate, ſhould it deſert her in 


a leſs ? She endeavoured, by reaſon, to diveſt 
her ſituation of all imaginary terrors, and ar- 


tificial hardſhips, and to collect all the powers 


of her mind to ſupport thoſe that really ac- 
companied it. She reſolved then ſteadily to 
proceed; making all poſſible uſe of her under- 
ttanding, her patience, and her courage, but 


truſting alone for the happy iſſue of her en- 


deavours to that Being, who is the defender 
of the weak, the ſupporter of the afflicted, 
and the enlightener of the ignorant. 

It was Ellen's deſign to proceed to Egra, 


from whence, as nearly as the could calcu- 


late, the was ſomething more than eighty. 


miles. From thence ſhe defigned her route 
to be to Frankfort, to Cologne, and through 


the low countries to Helvoetſluys, here ſhe 
knew the ſhould find a ready paſſage to Har- 
wich, and as to her furcher proceedings ſhe 


left them to be determined by the circum- 
ances that might ariſe; at the diſtance which 


he 
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ſhe then was from England, it appeared to 


her that the moment ſhe/ ſet foot on its 
ſhores ſhe was at home, and however impoſ- 
fivle ſhe might have thought it in former 
times to have found her way into  Northum- 
berland from Harwich alone, on foot and 
ennyleſs; ſhe. conſidered that the perſon 
who had found the means under all theſe diſ- 


advantages, with the additional one of 1 im- 


perfect language, to make her way from the 


heart of Germany acroſs the Engliſh chan- 


nel, was not the one who ſhould diſtreſs her 
mind with the difficulties that might ariſe in 
comparatively ſo ſhort a pilgrimage. 

The morning was gay and cheering, Ellen 
walked leiſurely on, and when the heat of the 
day induced her to. ſeek. for reſt, the found 
a ſhady covert, through which ran a brook, 


where unpacking her baſket, ſhe induterd - 


in the refreſhment that the friendly Thereſa 


had provided, and ſhe quenehed her thirſt 


with the waters of the rivalet that ran at ner 
foot. 

HFlaving continued in this ſecluded ſpot till 
the fervor of the day was paſt, and till her 
wearied limbs Ea to feel the. invigorating 


effect of refreſhment, ſhe again began her jour- 


ney, and with the {ame leifurely pace, happity 
arrived, as the ſun was ſetting, at a ſmall vil- 
lage: Her knowledge of the ſituation of moſt 

of the Bohemian villages had induced her, 


on the ſight of a large wood, to quit the 


public road in ſearch of one, and her ſagacity 


was repaid by finding this, at the moment 


that he molt wiſhed for ſuch an aſylum. 
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Here ſhe was to make the firſt experiment 
as to the effect that her muſic would haye | 
upon the charitable feelings of the inhahi- ; 
tants; placing herſelf therefore on a little 
mound of ſods, that ſeemed to be raiſed for 
the purpoſe of a rural ſeat, ſhe took up her 
mandoline, and began a little wild and lively 
air; preſently ſhe found herſelf ſurrounded by 
half a dozen ragged boys and girls: She chang- | 
ed her notes, and ſet them all dancing. 
This appearance of gaiety ſoon drew others to 
partake of it, the dancers increaſed, and when. 
ever they ſuſpended their exerciſe, Ellen 
ſung a few lines of a ſong, or diverſified their 
amuſement by a change in her muſic. _ | 

She had ſoon the whole village for audi- 
tors, and fin ling from amongſt the more el- 
derly part of the company a female, whoſe 
countenance ſhe thought promiſed well, the. 

aſked, in Engliſh, the favour of a night's 

lodging. She had not choſen. this language 
from the molt diſtant hope of being under - 

ſtood, but merely to ſhew that ſhe was a 

ſtranger, and to draw on a converſation, in 
the courſe of which ſhe thought ſhe might 
be able to fall upon a method of making her 
wants known: Luckily, however, for her, 

- amongſt her auditors, there was one of thoſe | 

numerous individuals, who travel in large 

parties from Bohemia all over Europe, loaded 
with glaſſes and trinkets of various kinds, 
and which they ſeil to ſo much advantage that 
they frequently return with a ſum ſufficient 
to ſupport them in aflluence the reſt of their 


lives in their native . This man had, 
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in the courſe of his travels, viſited Rnglund; 


and knew the ſounds that Ellen uttered were En- 


eliſh, and with a little cloſer attention was able 


to make out with perfect clearneſs the nature 
of her requeſt ; he explained it to the woman 


to whom Ellen had addrefſ<d herſelf, and it 


found a ready acquieſcence from the charitable - | 
heart of the poor Bohemian farmereſs, who 


was moved with Ellen's ſweet ſounds, and 


pleaſed with the ſoftneſs of her addreſs, and 
| the civility of her manners: So true it is, 


that however vice may have introduced 2 


variety of tongues, the ee By virtue is 


univerſal, 


Ellen, after thankfully feaſting upon a Ad A 
of milk and bread, was conducted to a ſtraw 
mattraſs, covered with a rug, Which had no- 
thing diſguſting or offenſive in its appearance, 


and with which Ellen, after having thrown her- 
ſelf upon the mattraſs, covered herſelf. She flat- 
tered herſelf that the fatigues of the day 
would procure her ſome hours of found ſleep; 


but the novelty of her fituation, and the full- 
neſs of her mind, rendered this hope vain: 


If ſhe cloſed her eyes for a moment, the next 


ſhe ſtarted, and awoke in ſome fancied dan- 


ger; her ſumbers were reſtleſs and feveriſh, 


and ſhe was happy to rife with the er 


of. the friendly houſhold, and after having re- 


ceived a breakfaſt ſimilar to her ſupper ot the 
night before, and paid ſor it by another tune 
upon her mandoline, ſhe purſued her journey, 
taking the beſt directions as to her route to 


Egra chat ſhe was able to procure. 


1 Ns Pr rr 0M Three 


e 


mmi * 


_. - Three days had Ellen thus wandered alone 
through the woods of Bohemia, and three 
nights had ſhe received ſhelter and ſuſte- 
mance from its hoſpitable inhabitants. The 
timidity which reaſon could not wholly ſub. 
due, had yielded to time; ſhe no longer 
thought that the eye of every paſſenger was 
turned upon her, ſhe was convinced ſhe was 


to no one an object of curioſity or wonder; 


ſhe no longer expected a ruffan to ſtart from 


behind every tree, and when ſhe ſought a co- 


vert wherein to paſs the noon-tide hour, ſhe 
felt ſecure that ſhe ſhould meet with no in- 
terruption. Her mind, always alive to the 


5 ſimple delights of nature, began to take 2 


pleaſure and intereſt in the ſcenes amidſt which 
| the wandered; ſhe often lingered under the 
cover of a thick wood, more from the delight 
ſhe felt in the ſhade, than any need ſhe. had 


of reſt; and ſhe often prolonged her ſojoum . 


by the fide of a rippling brook, that ſhe might 
continue ſoothed by its murmurs, or from be- 
ing unable to forego the pleaſure of the har- 
mony that reſounded from every branch of 


the trees with which it was overſhadowed. 


Often would ſhe compare her preſent mode 
of travelling with that to which ſhe had been 
formerly aceuſtomed, and her good taſte gare 
the preference to that which ſhe now purſued: 
Here no impediments from bad roads, no 
impoſitions from Inn-keepers, no wrangling 
with poſtillions, no compaſſion for the over- 
loaded and worn out horſes, aroſe to diſturb 
the even tenor of her thoughts, or, to ſpoil 
her reliſh of the beauties that e 
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But as the taſte of Ellen Was genuine, and 


formed from that love of nature which is the 


reſult of good ſenſe and a feeling heart, it 
vas pure from thoſe allays of romance, which, 
while they give a greater currency to what 


is called taſte, do in fact debaſe its eſſential 


qualities.” While, therefore, as a matter of 
feeling, ſhe preferred - wandering on foot 


amidſt woods and villages, with no certain 


path to direct her to the ſhelter the. was 
ſeeking, . ſhe fully acknowledged the more 
certain comfort of a well built travelling chaiſe, 
drawn even by miſerable polt horſes, along a - 
road which preſented no objects but the re- 
gularly placed mile ſtones, and thoſe poſts of 
intelligence which: fo benevolently preſerve 


the traveller from going aſtray. 


The weather fince Ellen had began her 
peregrination had been uncommonly fine, the 


"hy above was ſerene, the'ground beneath dry 


and firm, but ſhe was well aware what an 


alteration a change of ſeaſon would make, 


not only in her comforts, but in the pleaſures 
of her imagination; and ſhe felt ſometimes, | 
with no little pain, that though wandering in 
ſcenes ſuch as ſhe was at preſent in, when. it 


was voluntary, and the ſhelter at hand, might 
be delightful, yet to the weary traveller who 


had no option, and no refuge to flee unto _ 
whatever miſchief might betide, it was at- | 
tended with danger aud inconveniencies, from 


the feelings and fears of which all its plea- 
ſures would be molt readily relinquiihed : . If 


therefore ſhe were willing and ready to make 


uſe of the amuſements which offered them- 8 
ſelves 5 


180 
ſelves on the way, as the means to chave the 
melancholy path the was was treading, ſhe was 
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not leſs defirous to arrive at that haven of 


reſt, when ſuch alleviations would be no longer 


wanted. C613} th 
It was not however only from the woods, 


the birds, and the brooks, that Ellen in this 
torlorn ſituation derived amuſement to her 
fancy, or food for reflection: While ſhe mark- 


ed the extreme poverty of that rank of people 
with whom ſhe now aſſociated, yet ſaw them 


tread a foil rich with with every bleſſing that 
nature could beſtow, and which aſked but the 
hand of labour-working for itſelf to crown 


them with abundance, how did her heart re. 
coil from the conſequences of that feudal ty-« 
ranny Which makes the many: ſubſervient to 
the few. L 

Yet was her pity often checked, and ſhe 
was led to think it miſplaced when ſhe be- 


held the cheerful good humour of the people, 
the happy air of their countenances, and the 
little tenſe they ſeemed to have of their 


wants: In the hopeleſſneſs of their ſtate they 


ſieemed to find its conſolation; they were at 
the worſt, and proved how much leſs painful 
it is to ſuffer than to fear. If the bleſſings 


of free nen were beyond their reach, they 


were equally ſecure from thoſe ills, the pro- 
bability of which alarm thoſe who have an 
thing to loſe— The unfruitfulneſs of the jea- 


ſons, the devaſtations of fire or of war, all 


were to fall upon their Lord; they were but 
another part of his property, and evils that 
did not affect their perions, were indifferent 
to them. 
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te Happineſs then,” ſaid Ellen, e is the plant 

of every oil, ſince it will flouriſh even in the 

deſerts of flavery : Who then ſhall deny that 
the God of all is merciful to all?” “ 

But Ellen's preſent fituation called forth 
reflections more intereſting to her than any 
tenevolence, however warfn or extended, or 
however lively may be the intereſt we take in 
the pains or conſolatior's of others can pro- 
duce — She had now ſubſiſted three days on 


charity, and the alternative for many days to 


come was itarving—a circumſtance to her ſo 
new, and in general conſidered as ſo degra- 
ding, could not but fill the reflecting mind of 
Ellen with a variety of affecting thoughts. 
The very people whom the tenderneſs of her 


heart led her to pity, conſidered her as one 


degree below themſelves in the ſcale of hu- 
man happinets, and from the very poverty 
which ſhe regarded with ſo much compal- 
fon, ſhe received a boon, without which ſhe 


muſt have perithed. But, though thrown 
from her rank in ſociety, Ellen conſidered 


herſelf not the leſs as maintaining her itation 


in animated nature; the was ſtill one of thoſe 


beings who are placed only lower than the 
angels, and who, in the eye of Providence 
are all equal: Whatever diſtreſs theretore ihe 
felt from the ungratified wants of cold and 
hunger, it was unembittered by any ſentiment 
of wounded pride; ſhe conſidered it not as 


any debaſement to be reduced to a ſtate in 


which a God, who is conſiderate alike of all his 


creatures, has ſeen good to . to large a 
; part 
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part of them; and it was with equal gratitude 
to that Ged, and equal elevation of mind, 
though certainly not with an equal degree of 
happineſs, that ſne now ſtretched forth her 
hand to receive, as ſhe had before extended it 
to give: Are we not all alike children of God's 
mercy, thought ſhe, and ſhall. we.. conceive 
there 1s greater dignity annexed to receiving it 
through one medium than another? On ſome 


be beſtows his alms by the means of parental 


inheritance, he gives it to others as the price of 
their perſonal labours, but they are not the 
leſs abſolute dependants on his daily bounty 
than thoſe whom he appoints the ravens to feed 
He has ordained my preſent :ſuſtenance 
to flow from the charity of my fellow crea- 
tures, let me ſerve him, in receiving, as they 
ſerve him in giving. The greater bleſſing has 
been mine, it may be mine again, but in the 
mean while let me not grudge it to thoſe, to 
whom 3 in the preſent. amen, God has n 1 
— - 
Ho much ſo juſt and yet ſo uncommon a 
manner of thinking, contributed to the inter- 
nal peace of Ellen, in her preſent diſtreſsful 
circumſtances, may be known by thoſe. who 
have experienced all the pangs a contrary way 
of reaſoning can inflict; who in the loſs of 
every thing that conſtitutes human happineſs | 
have breathed their bizteref fighs, from the 
ſenſe of the ſhame, which they falſely i imagin- 
ed to be annexed to a fall from affluence to 
poverty: But, if there be no ſhame in being 
bern poor, how can there be any, where the 


| change is independant of guilt ; in becoming of 


— 


cd 


If there be no ſhame. in poyerty, innocently 
incurred, can there be any in receiving the 
relief that poverty requires ?—Can what is the 
virtue of our fellow creatures be our degrada- 
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tion? Be it remembered, misfortunes may 
ict, vice only can degrade. The one is often 
the beſt of God's gifts, the other is the work 


of ourſelves alone. ES 
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6 'Virwe is bold, and Ss never fearful. 1 


SHAKESPEARE, 


— 
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| I OW-ARDS' the | cloſe of the fourth 


day of Ellen's wanderings, ſhe began, 23 


_ uſual, to look around her for thoſe appear. 


ances in the country which generally indicated 


where a village was to be found; ſhe looked 
but without diſcovering any thing that gave 


her reaſon to ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould find what 
ſhe ſought. 

She was juſt „ from a thick wood, 
and had entered upon a kind of heath, which 


from its extent and drearineſs, preſented. her . 


with an uncomfortable and alarming proſ- 


pect; no mark of buman habitation, no mark 
of ſhelter of any fort, was to be ſeen— ſne 


muſt either croſs the heath before her, in pur- 
ſuit of the refuge ſhe wanted, and to do this 
would take up a conſiderable time; or ſhe 


mult return into the wood which ſhe had juſt 
left, and there take up her abode for the night: 


Her fears forbade the one, and her wearinels 


ment more prevalent than fatigue, and ſhe 


reſobved to attempt to croſs the heath; ſhe 


had Rill ſome ee, and ſhe . 
-*- that 


— 


ſhe thought, almoſt made the other impoſf- E 
ſible, Terror, however, was, for the mo- 
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that ſhould ſhe arrive too late in a village to 
find admittance into any houſe, yet that the 


ſhelter that ſome out building, or ſhed, might 
afford her, was preferable on many accounts 


to any ſhe could hope for in the wood. 


Ellen ſet forward accordingly, but the wild : 


ſeemed. to lengthen as ſhe went, and ſhe be- 


came ſo fatigued that ſhe could hardly pro- 
\ ceed; to ſtop, however, was what ſhe could 


not reſoive upon; the evening was dark and 


| Jowering, and, ſor the ſeaſon of the year, cold, 
and while ſhe could move her limbs ſhe could 
not conſent to lie down upon the bare and 


hard ground, without a twig to ſhelter her, 


— 


and expoſed to all the rain and ſtorm that 
ſeemed gathering: With flow ſteps ſhe went 


on, and at length reached the other ſide of 


the heath; ſhe found it bounded alſo by a 


wood, but not ſo uninterruptedly thick as that 
which ſhe had paſſed through before her en- 


trance on the heath: The evening was al- 


ready too dark to enable her to diſtinguiſn 


with certainty, but there appeared as if there 
had been once roads cut through the wood, 


though they ſeemed now nearly grown up, 


and the ſpot where ſhe then was ſhe thought 


was the entrance of an avenue; fatigued as 


the was, this thought gave her power to pro- 
ceed, the flattered herſelf that it might lead 


at leaſt to ſome ruined building, where, at 


the worſt, a jutting cornice, or projecting 


wall, 6c juſt nodding to its fall,” might afford 
her owe ſhelter from the rain, which now 


began at intervals to fall very heavily, accom» 


Powe with loud 1225 rügen . of wind; 4 | 
nor c 


„„ 7 oo 8s Moe 
nor was the conjecture ill founded. After ll : 
about half an hour's walking, in which time eg 
all her outward garments were compleatly di 
net through, ſhe found herſelf amongſt the to 


intricacies of ſome” building, which ſhe took 2 
for the cloiſters of a decayed monaſtery ; the 28 
troubled herſelf, however, but little in aſcer- of 
taining whether ſhe were right or wrong; there th 
was too little light to have enabled her to ev 
I have diſcovered the truth, if it had been im- m 
portant to her to have known it, but the moſt ol 
momentous concern was to find out ſome fy 
place where ſhe could reſt her weary limbs in 
unexpoſed to the weather: As the roof of that 
part of the building which ſhe was then in t 
was not deſtroyed, ſhe withdrew to the up- IF 
per end of it, and there, taking off ſuch of MW v 
her clothes, as were molt wet, the ſeated her- d 
ſelf upon a kind of ſtone bench, and began ſi 


to rummage her baſket for ſamething to cat. t! 
Luckily it was tolerably ſupplied ; ſhe had that n 
morning been fo much moved by the want j 
of linen in the dreſs of the good farmereſs who 1 
had lodged her the night before, that ſhe had Hr 
not been able to forbear, when the parted with \ 
her, preſenting her with a chemiſe of her own, b 
though this was contrary te the prudential y 
rule ihe had laid down, not to part in a coun- i 
try where ſhe could ſo eaſily diſcharge her 
bill with a ſong, with what, in another, whoſe | 
greater riches had baniſhed equal hoſpitality, 
ihe might find neceſſary to her ſupport. 
The woman was ſo much ſtruck with this 
unexpected piece of generoſity in Ellen, that 
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the loaded her with a thick flice of bread, and 
CEE i a, 7 2 ſmall 
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4 ſmall bottle of milk: Ellen haring found 


equal munificence where the had ſought 2 
dinner, had preſerved her morning ſtore un- 


touched, and ſhe now found it a moſt ſeaſon- 


able relief. Hungry and fatigued, however, 
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as ſhe. was, ſhe prudently conſumed only half 
of her riches, preſerving the remainder for 


the exigencies of the next day; in part, how= 


erer, the ſupplied the deficiencies of her ſcanty _ 
meal by ſwallowing a few drops upon a lump. 


of ſugar, ſhe having had the precaution to 
furniſh ' herſelf with ſuch a cordial upon leav- 
ing the place of her captivity. _ 

Having taken all the refreſhment which ſhe 


thought it prudent to allow herſelf, ſhe 
lay down to fleep, and though the floor on 


which ſhe firetched herſelf was hard and 
damp, and her pillow.only her bundle of linen, 
ſuch was the fatigue of her body, and ſuch 


the calmneſs-of ow: mind, that in a few mo- 
ments ſhe fell aſleep. She knew not how 


long ſhe had continued in this fituation, when 


ſhe was ſuddenly awakened, as it by ſome - 
noiſe ; ſhe ſtarted up and looked around her, 
when, to her unſpeakable terror, ſhe beheld. 
by the glimmering of a light, not a hundred 
yards diitant, two men carrying a lady, who, 


by her helpleſſneſs appeared to be dead. 


Ellen's heart did not at this moment beat 
with its uſual regularity, yet her preſence of 


mind did not deſert her, and conſidering that 
though the light enabled her to diſcover the 


objects that were cloſe to it, it Was not ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover her to them in the diſtant 


1 dark corner where ſhe lay; - ſhe flank as 
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i 1 as ſhe could behind a pillar chat 4 
ed the place where ſhe was, into ſomething 
of a receſs, and waited the event in ſilence, 
The men bearing their burthen between 
them, advanced nearer, and Ellen was ſome. 
thing comforted by underſtanding from tbe 
expreſſions of one of them, who ſpoke in 
French, the deepeſt marks of grief for the 
ſituation of the lady. He could not ſurely, 


[he thought) be the murderer. of one, whom 


he ſo much deplored ; yet, on laying her 
down, ſcarcely ten yards from the place where | 
Ellen ſtood, and the light ſhining full upon 
her, Ellen obſerved that her cloaths were 
ſtained with blood, and ſhe fancied ſhe - {ay / 
the blood ſtill Aung from her boſom, which 
from the diforder- of ber arels was very. 1 
ble. TY 
6 What will become of me 7. ta 
the man, who was the only one who had jet 
ſpoken) „“ wretched Ant: :oinette ! deareſt - crea- 
ture | How have you reaſon- io curſe the hour 
in which you faw me i? - | 
Theſe words determined Ellen x: he Was 
aſſured there was no danger, but there was 
diſtreſs, and ihe might be of uſe; coming out 


: therefore haſtily from her hiding-place, ſhe 


cauſed little leis conſternation. by her appear- 
ance, than ſhe had felt upon being firſt ſtartled 
from her ſleep: « Suſpend your wonder, 
ſaid ſhe in French, to the perfon who ſcemed | 
moſt intereſted, and whom ſhe now diſcover- 
ed to be a gentleman, and that the other man 
appeared a ſervant, * ſuſpend your wonder, 


and 40 not fear that I have 2 e 
8 at 
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that may injure you, I am alone here; but 
perhaps I have the means to aſſiſt that lady, 
and I am ſure I have the inclination.” A 
ready confidence took place of the ſuſpicions 


that had for a moment. ed the breaſt of ROE 


the lranger. © 
«<« Alas!” cried bez 60 1 can n only thank you, 


| but I fear this miſerable victim of miſguided 
| revenge is paſt all aſhſtance.” 


Ellen ſcarcely waited to hear theſe words, 
ſhe now ſaw that the lady was really wounded, 
and ſhe ſeemed to have fainted from loſs of 
blood; but though the trace of the blood till 
ſhewed whence it had flowed, it was now 


ſtaunched. The light enabled Ellen to diſ- 


cern that the place they were in was, as ſhe | 
had ſuſpected, the ruins of a cloiſter, and it 
formed one fide of a quadrangle, the build- 
ings of the other three ſides of which were 
nearly deſtroyed 3 in the midſt” of this ſquare 


bad formerly been a fountain, and, though 


ruined, it {till contained water: Ellen ran thi- 
ther, and filling a ſmall cup which ſhe var- 


ried about her, with water, ſhe waſhed the 5 


lady's wound, and had the ſatisfaction to find 
it was ſmall, and did not appear to be deep; 

ſhe then cut a large piece of a kind of ſticking 
plaiſter, which made a part of her ſtores, and 
covered the wound with it, and then mixing a 
little of the water with ſome of her cordial _ 
crops, ſhe contrived with the affiſtance of the 
ſtranger, who aided her benevolent efforts 

with the greateſt aſſiduity, to pour 2 ſmall 
quantity down her throat, the then proceeded to 


chafe her 8 and rub her hands, and in 


abort 


* 
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a ſnhort time ſhe was encouraged to continue 
her endeavours with ſtill greater energy by 
the lady giving evident ſigns of her returning 
life; in a few moments ſhe opened her eyes, 
Elten gave her more cordial, and in a very 
ſhort time ſhe recovered her ſenſes. F 
While this was paſling, the ſervant, at 
Ellen's ſuggeſtion, (for the ſtranger though 
he imitated. and aſſiſted her in all ſhe did, 
ſeemed to have loſt the power of ſuggeſting 
any thing) had been fully employed in colleQ.. | 
48 a few dry ſticks, which was a taſk of ſome 
difficulty, for the rain of the preceding night 
had left nothing in a fit condition to burn that 
had been expoſed to it; luckily, however, in 


his reſearches: he diſcovered ſeveral bundles 


of dry bruſh wood, and branches of trees, that 
had been heaped together in one corner of 
the cloiſter, probably by ſome peaſant, who 
deſigned to carry them away at ſome future. 
opportunity : Of theſe he ſoon ſet fire to a 
ſufficient quantity to afford the comfort both 
of light and heat, the lady was removed nearer 


to it, and farther from the influence of the air, 


which blew cold on the open fide of the build- 
ing. The lady's cloaths were-wet, and Ellen 
had no change to offer her, however ſhe took 
off her upper garments, as ſhe had done her 
own, and ſpread them all before the fire, while 
the furniſhed her with ſome linen from her 
mga; that lupphed;” da but ill, their 
place. 
While Ellen 3 the taſk of dreſſing 
and undreſſing the lady, the two em wage od 
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tired, but not before the one, who N the 
maſter of the other, had aſſured the lady, in 
German, that ſhe might truſt wholly to Ellen, 
for that, if ever there were an angel from hea- 
ven ſhe was one. The lady herſelf appeared 
ſo weak, and ſo confounded, either with what 
ſhe had paſſed through, or with what ſhe now 


ſaw around her, that ſhe could utter nothing 


more than a few broken expreſſions of grati- 


| tude, in German, and ſometimes ſome paſ- 


ſionate exclamations, in a language that Ellen 
did not at all underſtand. Ellen had now an 
opportunity of obſerving. that this unknown 

lady was poſſeſſed of a very uncommon. ſhare 
of beauty, that her form was inexpreſſibl 3 : 


fine, and that, notwithſtanding her palene 


and langour, her complexion and counte- 
nance had charms that Ellen thought ſhe had 
not ſeen equalled; her dreſs, which was a 


kind of travelling chemiſe, ſpoke her of affluent | - 
fortune, all the materials of which it was com- 
poſed being of the fineſt texture, and the air 


of conſcious ſuperiority with which ſhe re- 


ceived the ſervices of Ellen, if it did not give 2 


her kind benefactor a favorable opinion of her 
heart, atleaſt aſſured her, that ſhe was aſfiſting 


one, who, from the habit of command, en- 
tertained the idea that all who. approached her = 


were bound to obey. 


When Ellen had contributed all in her : 5 
power to reſtoring her to ſome degree f 


comfort, ſhe produced the remains of her 
ſupper, ſpared fo prudently from her own 


preſent wants, in reference to thoſe of the 
next morning: The 855 readily eat the bread 


and 
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and ſwallowed the milk, and appeared fo 
much revived by the refreſhment. they af- 
forded, and ſo fully reſtored to health and 
' vigour, that Ellen ſoon found ſhe had been 
miſtaken in having attribured the ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, in which ſhe bad at firſt ſeen her, 


ſeemed more probable that it had only paws 
ceeded from fatigue. 


>. 


to loſs of blood; from what now appeared, it 
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Ir was upon the return of the . 16 5 
the fire that Ellen had firſt leiſure to obſerve 

him with any cloſeneſs of attention, ſhe had 
no ſooner done ſo, than ſhe was convinced 
that ſhe had ſeen him before, and being per- 
ſuaded by his manner of ſpeaking both French 

and German, that he was not a native either 
of France or Germany, an opinion that was 
confirmed both by his countenance and com- 
plexion, ſhe could not doubt but that he was 
Engliſhz ſhe made this diſcovery with a 
mingled ſenſation of hope and fear: Again 
ſhe looked” at him, again ſhe liſtened to the 
tone of his' voice; ſhe was more and more 
convinced that he was not unknown to her, 
but it ſeemed beyond the power of her recol- 
lection to recall his name, or where ſhe had 
ſeen him, Suddenly, on his throwing himſelf 
into a particular poſition, it ruſhed upon her 
mind that he was the huſband of her [elder 


liſter, that e man of faſhion” and 


4 > 4 
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broken fortune, to whom the abſurd vanity 
of her mother had ſacrificed the happineſs 


and reſpectability of character of her favorite 
child. This diſcovery, though the ſtrange- 


neſs of it threw her into ſome confuſion, 


relieved her from every fear that ſhe ſhould 

be known by him: Ellen had never ſeen 
him ſince ſhe was fourteen, when he had 
viſited Groby Manor, for the only time du- 
ring his connexion with any one belonging to 
it ; ſhe was very ſure that the change that had 
taken place in her perſon in a period little 


ſhort of twelve years, muſt. ſecurely. og 


her from any diſcovery from him; for while 
time had made no other changes in his ap- 
pearance than what aroſe from a few wrinkles, 


or a few grey hairs in the place of the darker 


. locks, and ſmoother ſkin, which he had pol- 
ſeſſed in earlier youth; it had with her con- 


verted a roſy, fun-burnt, romping, laugbing 


girl, into an elegantly formed woman, whoſe 

ure red and white moſt truly blended, ſhew- 
ed in her check as if the roſe and lily ſtrove 
for maſtery ; all gaiety was certainly at this 
time baniſhed from her countenance, and her 
large peaſant's ſtraw hat, which ſhe had now 
again tied cloſely under her chin, ſo effectu- 
ally concealed her features, that if they bad 
been much better known to Mr. Raymond 
than they really were, ſhe muſt have been 
ſafe from awakening any recollection in him, 

As hopeleſs as ſhe knew his return to En- 
gland was conſidered by all his connexions 
there, and the little probable good that would 


reſult if he were to return, yet ſhe could not 


avoid 
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avoid being ſhocked at the proof the had | 
before her of the licentious life he continued 


to lead, nor could he help pitying the lady, 


little conciliating - as her manners were, for 
having formed a connexion, the extent of the 


iniquity of which ſhe thought it probable ſhe: 


did not know. While - thefe thoughts kept 


Ellen ſilent, the lady and gentleman, having 


diſmiſſed the ſervant upon ſome meſſage, con- 
tinued to talk eagerly, and confident in the 
fancied ignorance of Ellen in the German lan- 
guage, or careleſs of her opinion, unreſerved- 
ly of their affairs and ſituation. From this con- 


rerſation ſhe ſoon” underſtood that the lady 


was by no means deſerving of her pity on the 


ſcore ſhe had granted it, for that ſhe was her- 


ſelf a fugitive wife, and that having been over- 


taken in the purſuit made after her by her 
huſband, an affray had enſued, and ſhe had 


received a wound in attempting to interpoſe 
between her huſband and her lover, the latter 


of whom becoming deſperate on ſeeing her 


| blood flow, had fired at the huſband, and, 
as he ſuppoſed had killed him; this act of 
violence, with the farther acts of outrage he 


and his attendants were on the point of com- 


mitting, had ſo intimidated the companions 


of the huſband, that they had contented them 


ſelves with carrying off his body, without 
making any farther attempt to impede the 
flight of the lovers: The lady having fainted 


from pain and terror, and it being no longer 
ſafe to continue in any high road, the lover 
had been obliged to convey her before him 
on horſeback, w—_ diſmifſed all his: attend- 


ants 
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_ ants excepting one; It appeared from what 


Ellen heard, that in the courſe of a journey of 
more than twelve miles acreſs a country, of 


which they were ignorant, it had been im- 


poſſible to afford her reſt or refreſhment, that 
ſhe had returned to her ſenſes only to relapſe 
again into infenfibility, ſo that the lover had 
more than once believed her dead; this waz 
an additional circumſtance that had. forbidden 
| him to ſtop at any houſe, and he had conti- 
nued to travel on in hopes of finding fome 
- obſcure and deſerted building, ſuch not being 
very unfrequent in a country once much more 
populous than at preſent, where he might in 
fafety confider upon the courſe he had te pui- 
foe. Having paſſed through the outſkirts of 
a tolerably large village, toward the cloſe of 
the evening, be had ſent his ſervant to pro- 
cure the means of ſtriking a light, in-what- 
ever place they might find it eligible, or might 
de obliged to ftop. It was in | purſuit of 
ſome refreſhment that Ellen found the ſervant 
. brag now difpatched, and the lovers ſeemed 
to agree, that if they ſaw no reaſon againſt 
ti., in the morning, the place they were at pre- 
ſent in would fuit as well as any other, as a 
place of refuge for a few days; they had no 
doubt but that the purſuit would be renew- 
ed wick redoubled artlour, and they agreed 
that their belt hope of ſafety was to remain 
where they were till their punluers had enn 
2 their mark. 3 
Hnberto they were fo much engroſſed by 


their on concerns that they ſeemed to have. 
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as Ellen, but Mr. Ray mond now addreſfed 


himſelf to her, e although he did not, 
from the circumſtance of her ſpeaking French, 
take her to be a native of the country, that 
he might be able to obtain through her means 
ſome local information, he therefore inquired 
whether her home was near. Ellen replied, 


that at preſent ſhe had no home, but was 


endeavouring to make her way towards a 
very diſtant one. In France FL. CO No. 22 
« In Germany ?“ « No.“ « In Eng gland * 


« Les. What the devil !” UE in 


Engliſh. the profligate Mr. Raymond, can 


then have brought you into the midſt of a 


Bohemian wild, alone and deſlitute ? „ Mis- 
fortune !“ a Ellen, ſteadily fixing her eye © 
upon him, Misfortune, but not vice l“ 

The confcious criminal ſeemed to ſhrink 5 
into himſelf, but rallying, + And. how, my 
pretty one, do you mean to find your way 
from hence to England in your preſent help- 


leſs circumſtances. &. 4 By making the beſt uſe 
I can of my underſtanding and my ſtrength,” 


« A brave girl faith; if I were not juſt now. 
a little encumbered, I would enliſt you. under 


my banner, I am charmed with your ſpirit.” 


« Your pardon, Sir,” ſaid Ellen, with calm 


diſdain, „I am not ſo ſoon enliſted,” Oh! 


you would go with me; my road through 
life has been the path of pleaſure ; I have 
lived but to amuſe myſelf: But, put alide that 
overſhadowing hat, and let me lee whether 
the face is worthy of the form, and the ſpirit 
that enlivens it,” Ellen without ever ſeeming 
to hear theſe - words, turued 0; the lady, 

K 7 and 
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and aſked in her imperfect German, whether 


there were any thing ſhe could do towards her 
farther accommodation. The lady ſomething 
ſullenly replied, No. And the gentleman aid, 
1till ſpeaking in Engliſh, „Lou underſtand 
German then? « Scarcely, returned El. 
lel. Enough, perhaps, to know what we 
have. been talking of, and if fo you may as 
well know the whole bulinels, I believe you 
will not turn in former!“ 

Ellen was ſilent, for ſhe felt little curioſity 
to know more of an affair that ſeemed a 
complicated tiſſue of profligacy and deſpera- 
tion; Mr. Raymond, however, wao thought 
the circumſtances he had to bring forward 
offered a very reaſonable apology for an ac- 
tion that he could not conceal from himſelf, 
would be condemned by the general voice of 
mankind, did not defiſt from his explanation, 
% That angel that you ſee there,“ ſaid he, 
looking at the lady, „is the daughter of a 
beaſt of an Hungarian nobleman, 155 to ful- 
fil ſome ambitious ſchemes of his own, forced 
Her into the arms of an old diſagreeable 
raſcal in high favour with the Emperor, 
What muſt a woman of feeling and: ſpirit do 
in ſuch a caſe ? Surely not ſubmit to all the 
horrors of the worſt kind of flavery, becauſe 
| her tyrant was yclept a huſband, I was the 
happy man who the lady fixed upon to aſſiſt 
in breaking her chains, and with a liberality 
of mind for which I ſhall ever adore her, 
the committed herſelf to my honor, loaded 
with all the jewels and ready caſh that ſhe 
| ond e and though, at  Profeutes we are 


2 
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put ſomething. Out of our way, e hope {till 


to find; ſome ſacred. ſpot of earth, where the 


pleaſures. of love and the fruits of generofi ty 


may be reaped, undiſturbed by the imagined 
rights of huſbands, and the abuſed authority 


of parents 

Ellen could not but wonder at the i ingenuity 
that had been able to tell a ſtory of diſobe- 
dience, treachery, adultery, and theft, in 


terms, that on the firtt hearing, fo little con- 


veyed the nature of the actions "they acknow - 


iedged., Mr. Raymond was ſo little conſcious 
that they conveyed it at all, that without any 


of that embarraſſment which a perſon 1 | 
-hackreyed 1 in the path of pleaſure (as he had 


called the road. of vice) mult have felt in con- 


ſequence of ſuch a confeſſion, that he went 
on to ſay, that having taken what they hoped 
would have proved effectual methods to miſlead 


the huſband into a belief that they had, on 


leaving Vienna, turned their fugitive courſe | 
towards Italy, they had indifcreetly neglected 


to make the beſt of their way towards Dreſ- 
den, from the direct road to which place they 
had deviated as a means of farther ſecurity, 
aud that they had the day before been over- 


taken, at a moment when they conceived 
themſelves in perfect ſafety. He then pro- 


ceeded to detail the whole particulars of the 


affray that had enſued, and to relate, that 


when he found him{elf. in danger of being 
purſued, not only as a raviſher, but as a 
murderer, he had ſent forward their carriage 


and their baggage, under the care of a ſer- 


vant, in whom he could confide, to Dreſ- 
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den, there to wait his farther orders, and ” 
the mean time to ſpread a ftory that the lady 
was dead, and his maſter gone he knew not 
whither ; "that in the haſte in which they were 
obliged to make their arrangements, they had 
not been able to ſecure any part of their pro- 
| vp except the lady's jewels, which were in 


r pocket, and what little money they had 
about them. And now,” ſaid this gallant | 


hero of a ſtory. compoſed of crimes, which 
more than any other in the whole roll of guilt 

are, from their own nature, and the injurious 
effects they have upon the intereſts of ſociety, 
the juſt objects of the greateſt abhorrence; 
c and now if fortune will but ſmile for a few 


dis days, we may ſtill baffle the malice of- our 


enemies, My intention is, to order the fer- 
vant T have ſent to Dreſden to join us as ſoon 


as poſſible, at Straſburg, from whence we will 
ſhape our courſe to ſome more dear retreat in 


the mountains of Switzerland, and there, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” | 


we will remain alive only to love and hag ppi- 
ness.“ Love and happineſs ! thought Elen, 

how widely have I been miſtaken both in the 
means and the end of all that makes life gebr. 
able, if theſe miſerables are right. 


It was eaſy to be perceived that this lon ug 
difcourſe of her lover, in a language of which 


ſhe did not underſtand a word, was. by np 
means pleaſing to the lady; ſhe broke in upon 


it by ſomething which ſhe ſaid very peeviſhly 


to him, and which Ellen did not perfectly un- 
a N "Ron now began to wiſh impa- 
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how infinitely preferable the moſt helpleſs ſo- 
litude may be, to much of the ſociety that is 
to be met with in the world; yet how often 


had ſhe heard Mr. Raymond exalted as the 


moſt pleafant of his ſex! how often had the 
heard Mrs. Mordaunt declare that he had not 


a fault but in the eyes of thoſe rigid mostals 


who hold pleafure as a vice, who refuſe to 
enjoy the bleſſings that are given them, and 
who ſeek heaven by abaſing the nobleſt of its 
works. Alas ! thought Ellen, how Savills. - 


would he have been awakened from the falſe 
ace into which his flatterers have lulled 


him, had not the raſh paſſion of his unworthy 


companion interpoſed between his life and the - 


juſt indignation of an injured huſband !. ! 


Light, at the ſeaſon of the year when theſe ; 


events happened, is ſuſpended for ſo ſhort a 
time, that had it not been for the ſtorms of 


the preceding evening, which {till filled the 


ſky with thick and heavy clouds, Ellen would 
have been very ſoon able to hare purſued her 
wiſhes of quitting her new acquaintance; but 
the firſt hours of the morning were dark, and 
it continued to rain in ſome degree; before 
theſe obſtacles to her departure were removed, 


the ſervant returned with: a quantity of milk - 


and bread, which he had purchaſed at a vil- 
lage a few miles diſtant. Ellen was invited to 
partake of this 'refreſhment, which, in fact, 


the wanted as muck as any of che party, and 


in the courſe of the meal Mr. Raymond, Who 
Ger did Lag a part of that. kindneſs of 
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cently for the morning, that ſhe might . 
from the conſequences of a proof ſo pregnant; 


_ 
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human nature which had gained him the ap- 
pellation of «the beſt humoured fellow 


breathing,“ expreſſed much genuine ſolicitude 


for the deſtitute ſituation Ellen appeared to be 
in: He felt this the more, as though he could 


draw nothing from her to confirm ſuch a 


ſuſpicion, he was ſtrongly perſuaded in his 


own mind that ſhe had been accuſtomed to a 


rank of life, which could not have prepared 
her to ſtruggle with her preſent difficulties; 
2Itho* ſhe had been very ſparing of her ſpeech, 


her accent, her manner of expreſſion, and 


tone of voice, all aſſured him of this, and 
ſtill more the eaſe and ſoftneſs of her man- ; 


ners. He ſettled in his own mind her proba- 


ble ſtory to be, that having left her own 
country as an occaſional companion to a perſon - 
of his own principles, but who poſſeſſed leſs 


of that compaſſionate good humour for which 


he had been often complimented, and upon 
which he piqued © himſelf, ſhe had by che 


change of inclination, and want of generoſity 


in her companion, been reduced to her pre- 
ſent difficulties. There was ſomething indeed 


in the nice ſenſe of propriety which ſhe ap- 
peared to have, and which was evident even 
to one. who had loſt all ſuch feelings from his 


own mind, that militated againſt this idea; 
but as it was ſomething beyond meaſure ſtrange, 
that a perſon of real faſhion and character 

could be left by any; the moſt diſtreſſing occur- 


rences, in the ſituation Ellen was now in, he 
thought it was taking the leſs improbable fide 
to ſuppoſe, that her former way of life had 
not entirely obliterated all traces of thoſe feci- 
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ings. which once adorned her ſtate of inno- 
cence. This ſuppoſed ſituation of Ellen did 
not in the leaſt make her a leſs intereſting, or 

even leſs eſtimable object in the eyes of Mr. 


Raymond; and he even felt ſomething of an 


additional deſire to aſſiſt her, from the proof | 
ſuch aſſiſtance would be to all his acquaint- 
ance, that there is ſometimes a ſentiment of 


kindneſs in the breaſts of thoſe called wieked, 


towards the diſtreſſed, that the more Tiny 
' virtuous are without. In conſequence of theſe 


reflections Mr. Raymond began to preſs Ellen : 
to attach herſelf to their party, and hinted, *. 


in pretty intelligible terms, that beſides all 
the diffi culties and diſtreſſes that would pro- 
bably attend her finding her way back to En. 
gland, ſhe would find it. almoſt impoſſible, 
conſidering the circumſtances in which ſhe 
would arrive there, to form any eligible eſ- 
tabliſhment ;_whereas he had no doubt, if the - 
ſtayed with them, that he ſhould ſoon be able 
to introduce her to a friend who would make 
her forget all ſhe had loſt. Although all this 
_ would have been perfectly plain to the appre- 
henſion of Ellen, had ſhe been the ſort of per- 
ſon Mr. Raymond took her to be, yet being 
entirely ignorant of all that could lead her to 
his true meaning, and much of what he faid 
applying to her real ſituation, ſhe at firſt un- 
deritood his offers only in a general ſenſe, and 


when by the turn and ſtrength” of the ex- 


preſſions the began to comprehend that there 

mult be ſome particular meaning intended to 

de conveyed, the was abſolutely at a loſs to 
| gueſs what hat meaning could be: the cha- 
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racter of the man who addreſſed her, and the 
manner of his expreſſions, however, perſuad- 
ed her, there was ſomething e in 
the protection he offered her, and as ſhe was 
too wiſe to think of ſhewing any reſentment, 
ſhe contented herſelf with coldly and ſteadily 
ſaying, ſhe was indiſpenſably obliged to endea- 
your to return to England, as Scam as poſſible, 
and that when there ſhe aſſured ſhe 


 thould want neither ration or friends, 
The unmoved manner of Ellen, and the little 


* countenance that the lady gave to this plan of 
Mr. Raymond's, at length obliged him to ceaſe 
from farther urging it; and ſoon after, the 
| ſun breaking forth in all its ſplendor, Ellen 


repacking the bundle, and re-adjuſting her 


| baſket, roſe to depart. «© We cannot ſuffer you 
to go,” ſaid Mr. Raymond, « without making 


a ſmall acknowledgment for the obligations 
ve are under to you; if you would have gone 
with us I would have done much for you, 


but now, ſo low are our finances reduced, 
that except our jewels, I equally divide the 
whole of our ſtock when I offer you this tri- 


fle.” In ſaying theſe words, he preſented El- 
len with a ducat. Ellen's firſt impulſe was to 


refuſe ir, ſo far did habit make her forgetful of 


the appearance ſhe then wore ; but Mr. Ray- 
mond added, No, no,—no refuſals; while 
| vou ramble amongſt theſe wilds indeed, the 
charity of theſe half ſavages may make money 
needleſs, but when you are among the whole 


ſavages of a civilized world, you ws have no- 
thing but what you can pay for.” 


IS 
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Ellen 115 took the ducat, but Mr. Ray- 
mond, who felt his ſolicitude increaſe for her 
every moment, in ſpite of, or perhaps ſtimu- 


lated by her reſerve and coldneſs, ſaid, « Devil 
take me, if Im not aſhamed to part ſo; ſtay, 


would it not be poſſible to convey you a bill 
to Cologne ? Do you mean to take Cologne in 


your way?“ Ellen replied ſhe did. * The 
moment we think it ſafe to quit this retreat,” 
ſaid he, „we ſhall bend our ſteps towards 


Straſbourg, we ſhall be there in much leſs time 
than your poor little feet can carry you to 


Cologne, come, give me your directions, and 


at Le Savage you ſhall be ſure of finding, on 
your arrival in that place, a bill for a ſum 


ſufficient to procure you an eaſy conveyance to 
England, and to any part of it to which _ 
may chooſe to go.“ Ellen heſitated; the 


formance of ſuch an offer would r half . 
thoſe difficulties and dangers ſhe dreaded ſo 


much to encounter. Such a ſupply,” return= 
ed Ellen, © would indeed be extremely accept- 
able to me; but as, on my return to England, 


I ſhall be perfectly able to return any pecuni- 


ary obligations I may receive; I cannot accept 
your offer, however grateful I may be for it, 


Except you will put me into ſome method of 
_ repaying the money when I no longer ſtand in 
need of it.” Mr. Raymond regarded her with 


increaſed wonder. I would give the world 


to know who you are,” ſaid he, © and what. 


has brought you into this detert, for Jam con- 
fident you are no common one. You ſhall 


know who J am,” returned Eilen, « and all 1 
have undergone, when I return you the mo- 


ney; 
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. ney, and then you will acknowledge that the 
human mind may ſupport any deſtiny, however 
hard, which has not been brought on by mif. 
conduct. I believe you are a parſon i in pet. 
ticoats,” ſaid Mr. Raymond · No,“ return. 
ed Ellen, „I am no parſon, but I am a kind 
of a propheteſs, and I foretell that you will 
never know happineſs until you return to your 
wife and children.” Mr. Raymond retreated a 
. few ſteps, as if he recoiled from a dread of 
ſupernatural power. „ ſaid, when firſt 1 
ſaw you, you were an angel, but now I be. 
lieve you deal with the devil.” 4 You ſhall 
know my dealings at ſome future hour,” ſaid 
Ellen, and giving him a paper, added, * this 
is my direction, now give me yours?“ « And 
muſt I wait 'till a future hour for the expla- 
nation of ſo much myſtery ?? ſaid Mr. Ray- - 
mond. Lou muſt,” '« Well then, let it 
not be very diſtant.“ He then gave her a di- 
rection to himſelf under the name of Maſon, 
at a particular Hotel in Straſburg, and with . 
reiterated wiſhes that her journey might prove 
more proſperous than it promiſed to do, he at 
length ſuffered her to depart. ' | 
This adventure did not appear half fo fin- 
gular in the eyes of Mr. Raymond as it did in 
thoſe of Ellen. The circumſtance of finding 
himſelf known to her, confirmed his former 
ſuſpicions, and he had no doubt but that the 
ſtory ſhe promiſed him, would only be a de- 
tail of the ingratitude and cruelty of ſome man 
of his own ſet, with whom he had affociated 
before he left London. But Ellen was ſtruck 


in no common Une with the ſingularity « of 
: ; meet- 
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meeting in the woods of Bohemia a man ſo 
nearly allied to her, in circumſtances ſo un- 
common and ſo diſgraceful, that ſhe could not 
avail herſelf of their connexion. to the allevi- 
ation of her own diſtrefſes, nor could the for- 
bear adverting to the power ſhe had had of 
adminiſtering from her ſcanty pittance to the 
wants of two people, who, had it not been 
for their vices, might have been in poſſeſſion 
of every comfort and every em eee this 
world can afford. | „ 
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— © T to bear this, 
* That never knew but better, i is ſome bur then. ww 


SHAKESPEARE, 
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ſufficient food for thought as ſhe walked on, 


and as the day was much cooler than any ſhe. 
had yet experienced, ſhe continued her jour- 

ney without taking her -uſual reſt at noon, 

fortunately ſhe arrived at a decent village early 


in the evening, and here- ſhe reſolved to take 
up her repoſe for the night, the fatigues of 


inquiries ſhe_ made here, ſhe had the ſatisfac- 
| which to direct her enquiries by, but there 


one village to another, without ſtraying too 
far diſtant from-the public road, ſhe contrived 
in about fourteen days from the time of her 
eſcape from captivity, to enter Franconia, 
without patbng through Egra, or having ſuf- 
ed much w either from 1 hunger, or 
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the preceding day and night having made reſt 
abſolutely neceſſary for her. In anſwer to the 


tion to find that ſhe had not deviated very 
widely from the direct road to Egra. She had 
fixed upon this place merely as a point, by 


was nothing ſhe wiſhed fo much to avoid as 


large towns and cities, and being now pretty 
well ſkilled in the beſt manner of going from 
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alarm. Having thus: happily -- accompliſhed 


what ſhe computed to be ſomewhat above the 


firſt hundred miles of her journey, ſhe drew 


a lucky preſage for the remaining eight; but 


accuſtomed as ſhe now was to being alone, 
| ſhe felt a dread that part of her travels which 
was to lead her amongſt the more thickly in- 
| habited parts of the road, more than any one 


of the dangers that awaited. her in the obſcure 


foreſts and ſolitary paths. The obſervation 


of Mr. Raymond often returned to her mind, 


and when ſhe refleted on the different treat- 
ment that the beggars wandering through the 


populous ſtreets of a great city uſually meet 


with, to that ſhe had experienced in the Bo- 


hemian witds, ſhe could not help drawing a 


concluſion, that a cloſe neighbourhood was not 


favourable to the virtue of hoſpitality. N 


Theſe reflections made her view her angle 5 


ducat with a ſigh, but ſhe reſolved, as long as 
the ſale of her linen, ber mandoline, or the poor 


ducat in queſtion, could preſerve her from 


the neceſlity of it, not to aſk charity in any 
town, Ellen continued her method of tra- 


relling with tolerable ſucceſs, though the 
| found a very ſenſible difference in the appear- 
ance and manners of the country; the latter 
was more populous, it was better cultivated, _ 
but beggars were more numerous, and fim- - 
ple hoſpitality leſs. Although ſhe was rea- 


dily relieved at a door, ſhe no longer found 


it io eaſy to be admitted under the ihelter of 
a friendly roof, her muſic was leſs an equi- 
valent for all the kindneſs that was thewn her. 


— who could not act for-a lodging, and 


whole 


* 


a pri nee 


73 _ whole ſoul. recoiled from aſſociating with the 


herds of common beggars that fo frequently 
croſſed her way, was therefore neceſſitated 
often to content herſelf with what accidental 
cover ſhe could find, and which frequently 
amounted-to nothing better than what a wall 
_ afforded, where, with her head upon her 
bundle, ſhe often ſought | for that fleep ſhe 
could not find; and, ſometimes; overcome 
with fatigue, even in this expoſed and com- 
fortleſs ſituation, ſlept ſoundly. 7p. 
Theſe frequent fleepings, expoſed to ) the 
open air, or in ſituations little ſheltered from 
the weather, made more ſubſtantial cloathing 
neceſſury 5. ſhe durſt not part with the , only 
piece of money fhe was poſſeſſed of, for how- 
tver ſhe might hope ſhe ſhould receive the 
ſupply promiſcd her by Mr. Raymond at 
Cologne, ſhe was too prudent to act as if ſhe 
were certain of it. Her mandoline ſhe now 
found of little uſe to her, and ſhe was there - 
fore reſolred to make that the firſt ſacrifice. 
Its real value was ſmall, and in her preſent 
eircumſtances ſhe was not likely to get. even 
that value for it, but ſhe thought herſelf 


happy i in exchanging 1 it for a rug cloak, Which 


made a part of her bundle in the day, and 
covered her warmly over at night: 2 4 

Thus ſhe paſſed through the heart of Ger- 
many, keeping on the north of the Mayne, 


and directing her courſe towards Frankfort. 


She found the little German ſhe at firſt pol» 
ſefled very ſerviceable to her, and ſhe daily 
increaſed her ſtock; ſo that ſhe now found no 
1 in explaining her wants Indeed her 


_ difficulties 
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difficulties. did not lie in explaining, but -in 


relieving them, and they every day became 
more numerous and diſtreſſing. Her firſt: pair 


of ſhoes were almoſt worn out, her clothes 


grew thin; and though, from kabirs: ſhe could 
now walk more miles in the courſe of a day 
than ſhe could when firſt ſhe ſet out, ſo long 
a continuance of hardſhips and fatigue began 
to have an effect upon her ſtrength, and 
ſtill more upon her ſpirits; the hope Which | 
had at firſt buoyed her up, began to ſubſide; 
for as ſhe reflected upon the- diſtance there 


was ſtill between her and England, ſhe be- 


gan to think it impoſſible that her powers of 


ſtroggling with the. difhculties that furround- 
ed her, would continue to her journey's end; 


a degree of deſpondency followed ſucks 
thoughts, and this increaſed the very evils ſhe 
feared : She endeavcured, however, to rouſe 
herſelf, to awaken hope once more in her 
heart, 20005 to derive all the comfort from her 


undiminiſhed reliance on the goodneſs. and 
wiſdom of Providence, that ſuch reliance was 


calculated to afford: She adverted to the ex- 
traordinary circumſtances of her having met 


with Mr. Raymond, and the afliftance it was 


probable the ſhould receive from him, and 
the was not unwilling to yield to the degree 


of ſuperſtition that induced her to believe this 


might be one mark of the ſuperintendance of 


Providence, which, whether evident or mot, 


ſhe neyer for a moment doubted. | 
Having revived her hopes, and ſtrengthen- 
ed her courage by ſuch conſiderations as theſe, 


the purſued her way towards Frankfort, but 
following 
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following her original plan, ſhe entered not 
that place, but turned aſide to a village not 
far diſtant, and where ſhe arrived in e 


What leſs than a month from the time the had 
entered Germany. Here the heſitated whether 
ſhe ſhould proceed to Mentz, and from thence 
attempt taking a paſſage on the Rhine ; the 
eaſc this would be to: her was her ſtrongeſt 


inducement, but ſhe doubted whether. the 

ſale of all ſhe was worth would enable her to 
defray the expences of her voyage, and the 

_ queſtion recurring, what ſhe ſhould do when 


thus without any reſource but the precarious 


- one of charity during the reſt of her journey, 


ſhould ſhe find herfelf diſappointed of the 
promiſed ſupply at Cologn, determined her 
to truſt to her feet ſome time longer: the di- 
_ rected her courſe, however, as _ as the 


could towards the Rhine, thinking it pru- 
dent to be within reach of the only mode of 
conveyance which her circumſtance would | 
allow her to avail. herſelf of, however her 


ſtrength might fail, or her health link en 
her fatigue. 


The romantic and highly cultivated: coun- 


try that this determination led her through, 
could not be viewed by Ellen, even in her 


preſent ſtate of depreſſion, without the live- 


lieſt emotions of delight. The pictureſque 
ſituation of the villages, the ſtriking forms of 


the hills, each crowned with a caſtle, the vine- 
yards, the cheſnut groves, all formed a fcene 


1uch as ſhe had never before witneſſed, and 


__ which filled her mind with images of beauty WW 
don new z ihe n however, the ex- 


treme 
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treme inequality that a wine country produces 
in its inhabitants, even of the ſame rank ; and 
the ſplendid fituation in which ſhe ſaw ſome 

of the peaſants, did not in her eyes compenſate 
for the ſight of the many poor people win 
which many of the villages ſwarmed. This 
was 2 country, however, in which Ellen her- 
ſelf fared very well, ſhe often gathered che- 


nuts enough to ſerve her for a meal, when 


no other was to be had, and wine ſhe ſome- 
times received gratis, and at others could pur- 
chaſe for a trifle 3 ſhe found no difficulty in 
exchanging ſome- of her linen, either for a 
little money, or for ſuch: food as was nece 
| for her; it was, however, with the quran 
economy that he made uſe of this reſource; 
but by the -prudent management of that, ne- 
ver forgetting the confideration of the fature 
hour in the wants of the preſent, and of the 


other means that were in her power, ſne was 
enabled to move on proſperouſly thougn 


| ſlowly towards her point. The beauties of 


the country lefſened as ſhe approached . Co- 
logn, and when ſhe ſet her foot within that- 
dark and ugly city, her heart ſunk from a 


mingled ſenſation of diſguſt and fear; the 
wandering, unknown, and unprotected, thro? 
the diſmal and half deferted ſtreets of this 
decaying place, where ſhe was ſurrounded by 
falling and empty houſes, appeared to her in- 
finitely more dreary and depreſſing than all 
the thick foreſts and extended wilds ſhe had 
| bitherto paſſed. She would have ;zaſtavely 
quitted a place ſo uncongenial with her feel- 
gs, and ſought ſhelter in ſome of the nu- 

| N merous 
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merous farm houſes which ſurround its walls, 
and where ſhe might have refreſhed herſelf 
with milk and vegetables, had ſhe not been 
eager to aſcertain what ſhe had to hope row 
the promiſes of Mr. Raymond. | 

With ſome difficulty ſhe. inquired her way 
to the Hotel, to which he had given her a 
direction, and ſoon found, with more grief 
than ſurpriſe, that there was no letter for her. 
Ihe very precarious circumſtances in which 

- ſhe had left Mr. Raymond ſufficiently ac- 
counted for the breach of his promiſe to her, 
and without accuſing him of any intentional 
| deceit, or criminal negle&, ſhe withdrew, 
congratulating herſelf upon the prudence with 
which ſhe huſbanded her little: ſtore, and 
which ſhe now found was to be her ouly de- 
pendance. 1 5 | 
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As 3 ſhe had Pee AY the ase me 1 ob- 


ſerved two carriages, that ſeemed by their 
appearance, and the people who were em- 


ployed about them, to belong to ſome tra- 
veller of diſtinction, but ſhe had paid little 


attention to them; on her return, however, 


one of the ſervants ſtood . fo directly in her 


way, that ſhe was obliged to ſtop till he re- 
moved ; the moment, he ſaw, that he, was an 
hindrance to any one, he made way with a ci- 
vility that Ellen was conſcious was not paid 
to her appearance, on her thanking him, he 


turned ſuddenly round, as if ſtruck by the 
tone of her voice, how - what. were her emo- - 


tions when ſhe knew him for the .. perſonal 


| ſervant of Mr. Villars The man marked not” 
the confuſion into which he had thrown her, 


for no ſooner did his eyes. ſweep haſtily over 
| her dreſs, than he ſeemed to have abandoned 
the thought that had before ſuddenly occurred, 
and he returned to his buſineſs, which was 77 


poling ſome parcels within the eee wn | 


e attention. 
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The effect that ſuch an unexpected ren- 
counter had upon Ellen was ſo great, that for 
a moment ſhe was unable to ſtir, but recol- 
lecting herſelf, - ſhe conſidered that ſhe had 
no proof that this perſon was ſtill in the ſer. 
vice of Mr. Villars, and that if he were, there 
was nothing ſhe ovght more to avoid than 
the diſcovering herfelf to him; theſe thoughts 
made her TT from the place the was in, 
as ſpeedily as her trembling limbs would 

allow); but ſhe felt it impoſſible to quit Co- 
logn, without being aſſured 6 5 . or no 


_ _ Mr. Villars was there; ſhe therefore took 


ſhelter in a baker's ſhop, which was immedi- 
ately oppoſite the Hotel, and where ſhe hoped 

ſhe might be allowed to remain until the car- 
riages moved off, eſpecially as it was plain 


from the buſtle among the ſervants that this 


would ſoon take place. 
Many and divers were the thoaghts that 


; occupied Ellen as ſhe watched from her re- 
treat the motions of the people employed in 
their 


making the neceflary preparations for 
departure. If the maſter of thoſe' ſervants 


| Ffhould prove Mr. Villars, the defire of diſeo- 
veting herſelf to him ſeemed almoſt irreſiſt- 
iblez Her neceffitous ſituation, the nearneſ⸗- 
of his relation to her, the perfect innocenee 
_ which had always accompanied the whole of 
their intercourſe, made 1 in one moment 
decide that ſuch ſubſtantial advantages 8 Þ 


would accrue from her making herſelf known 


to him, were not to be ſacrificed to punctilios 
and the fear of miſconſtruckion; but the re- 


8 geckions of the next inſtant corrected this tos 
+ Lat 


gattering but unjuſt eoncluſion. Whether ſhe 


were ever again to live with Sir William, or 
whether ſhe were to be regularly ſeparated 


from him, her juſtification and her all of hap- | 


pineſs in this life would depend upon being 
able to clear every hour of her life from ſuſ- 
picion: Her return to England with Mr. 
Villars would make this impoſſible: Her 


ſenſe of propriety alſo revolted from the 


making the man who had never ceaſed to be 
her lover, the firſt confidant of Sir William's 


| jealouſy and ill uſage 3 a converſation between 
them on ſuch a ſubject muſt place them 


equally in the moſt critical and embarraſſing 
circumſtances, . it- muſt unavoidably recall 


ideas and ſentiments that neither ought to 
| feel and ſtill leſs to avow; regret and reſent- 
ment mult ariſe” in the breaſts of both, when 


ESE wr: Toa 


canvaſſing the conſequences of a marriage 


that had broken aſunder all the ties that love 


had formed between them, and it could hardly 
be ſuppoſed that the lover would not be 


tempted to ſeek revenge for the injuries done 


to the object of his affections, where the na- 
| tural relation that he held to her would ſeem 
| to give him a right to be the puniſher of her 


oppreſſor: 


Ellen ſaw ſhe had but. one reſolution FR 
take, but ſcarcely ever before had ſhe found 


| her will ſuch a rebel to her reafon. While 
y ſhe was engaged in theſe reflections, ſhe ob- 


ſerved that a lady's» maid was alſo buſied about 


the carriages: Ellen's firſt thought on ſeeing 
her was, that ſhe might have ſpared all her 
debatings, Henry was not near her, for Henry 
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| was not married ; - the next reminded der of 
the length of her abſence from England, and 
of her ignorance of all that had taken place 


there during that period: This thought was 
followed by another —if he was married, all 


objection to making herfelf known to him 


would vaniſh : ſhe ſtepped out of the ſhop 
with a defign to make an inquiry of one of 
the ſervants, when her better reaſon cauſed 
her as haſtily again to enter it. There was no 


doubt but that Mr. Villars-believed her dead, 


it was uncertain what would be the effect 
upon him of her ſudden appearance in ſuch 


peculiar and afflicting circumſtances, his emo- 
tions might be miſtaken, and ſhe might by 


this act of ſelfiſh gratification introduce the 
fiend jealouſy into the breaſt of a woman, Who 
now believed herſelf happy in his undivid- 


ed love; if the firſt with of Ellen's heart 
had been to make the happineſs of | Henry 
Herſelf, it had Jong given place to a ſecond, 


little leſs fervent, that of ſeeing him happy 


with ſome worthy object, who, in deſerving 


all his love, poſſeſſed, and returned it; pro- 


- bably be had now found ſuch an one, and 
10 perſonal -ingonvenience could weigh with 


Ellen againſt the ſlighteſt hazard of an inter- 


ruption of their mutual happineſs.: She re- 


ſolved therefore to give up every thought of F 


diſcovering herſelf to him, but ſhe waited in 


breathleſs impatience, and with an agitation | 
not to be deſcribed, the moment that would 
clear up all her doubts ; ſhe waited not long; 
_ . ſcarcely had ſhe decided to remain concealed | 


-when the maſter of the carriage appeared, | 


it was Henry himſelf! he was in deep mourn- 


ing, and leaning familiarly upon his arm was 
a young genteel looking woman, in deep E- 


mourning alfo : Ellen's heart beat, ſhe gaſped 


for breath : Henry aſſiſted his companion «> 
get into the carriage, and immediately jump- 
ing after her, the door was ſnut, and they 
were driven away full ſpeed; the other car- 
riage drove up, two ſerves entered it, and 
with two others on horſeback, followed the 8 


firſt carriage. 


Ellen ſtood N PREY with: her 
eyes eagerly following the whole train un- 
til not a glimpſe of them remained to be 


ſeen, then burſting into tears ſhe haſtily left 
the ſhop almoſt unconſcious that ſhe had ever 


entered it, and wholly unknowing where ſhe _ 


meant to go. A few moments brought her 


to her recollection, but ſuch was the inde- 
ſcribable- anguiſh that had ſeized her, that for 


ſome time ſhe thought, in the varied vexa- 


tions of her diſtreſsful life, ſhe had never 
known ſo bitter a moment as the preſent : 5 


To have been obliged, in the helpleſs and 


wretched ſtate ſhe was in, to ſuffer him who. 


would have been the ſofteſt ſoother of her 


ſorrow, her warmeſt friend, her moſt ſtrenu- 


dus protector, thus to depart unaſſiſtant to her 


wants, and unconſcious of her diſtreſs, preſſed 
ſo heavily on her mind the ſeverity of her 
fate, and ſhewed her to herſelf ſo far remoyed 


from all human aid, that for a time even her 


ſtrong and well diſciplined mind was not able 
to bear u againſt ſuch a weight of wretch.. 
edneſs. If — had before 1 "a 5 
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guſling, it was now become inſupportable ; 
ſhe hurried to get beyond its hated walls. 


The three claſſes of people, beggars, eccle- 
 Gaſtics, and nobles, into which its inhabit- 
_ ants are divided, were all alike indifferent to 
her, nor was the uglineſs or deſolation of the 
city itſelf any longer objects of attention or 


ſolitude ; her mind contained but one idea, 
Henry carried rapidly from her when ſhe 
moſt ſtood in need of his friendſhip and aſſiſt- 
ance; no other thought found admiſſion into 


her mind, ſhe felt, ſhe ſaw, ſhe thought of 


nothing elle. 
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60 Hope humbly than, to doubt is to rebel, 


Let us exult i in hope that all will yet be well,” | 
Arx. TY 


— 


- W.. HEN Ellen got again epa the ity 
walls, ſhe ſeemed to breathe more freely, the 
tumult of her mind began to ſubſide, ſne 
began to acknowledge that no new misfor- 
tune had befallen her, that ſhe was in no# 
reſpect worſe in conſequence of what had 
happened; that Henry placed beyond the 
power of aſſiſting by diſtance, or by fituation, 
was. the ſame thing in effect, and that if the 
had been able to bear the one with patience, 
there was no reaſon why ſhe 1 1922 the 
other intolerable. 

Having thus reſtrained that power of ima- 
gination, which is never indulged but to our 
hurt, with a re compoſed mind ſhe began 
once more to call a council of her oon 
thoughts, as to what was the beſt method in 
which to proceed; her finances ſeemed 'to 
allow her little choice, and ſhe reſolved keeping 
as near to the Rhine as poſlible, to e the 
beſt of her way to Nimeguen, and from thence 
to Helvoetfluys. But the days were now con- 
l:derably ſhortened, and the proportional 
length of the nights made the truſting to any 
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or no ſhelter, that might or might not be near 
when darkneſs came on, more formidable and 
grievous than ever, Ellen therefore often 
found herſelf obliged to ſacrifice what would 
have procured her a meal, to the now almoſt 
equally . neceſſary comfort of a lodging {e. 


cured from the weather; ſhe fiill avoided 
reſting in any towns, and made her way from 
village to village, which -in the populous and 


cultivated country which lies near the Rhine, 
between Cologn and Nimeguen, ſhe found it 
not difficult to do, nor had ſhe reaſon to 
complain of want of humanity or charity in 
the people; her gentle manners, her being a 


| foreigner, and above all, the langour and me- 


lancholy that had now too ſtrongly taken 


poſſeſſion of every feature, ſeemed to plead | 
itrreſiſtibly in her favor: To a night's lodg- 


ing, and a bowl of milk in the morning, 


were often added, on diſmiſſing her, a ſew. 
ſtivers, or a flice of bread that ſerved for her 


dinner; the money ſhe carefully hoarded for her 
paſſage to England was perpetually in her 


mind, and the means when there, that ſhe - 


 thould take to arrive in Northumberland. 
In this manner and by flow degrees, ſhe 


reached Nimeguen, without any material evil, 
or extraordinary adventure: It was at Ni- 


meguen ſhe had croſſed the Rhine, when 
The trevelled with Sir William, and ſhe was 
well acquainted with the different routes to be 
purſued, and the manners of the people in 
Holland: But ſhe well knew the difference of 
ſituation. in a country where nothing is to be 


bad without money, between the wife of a 
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rich Engliſh m man of fathion, ag A poor men- 


dicant, whoſe very exiſtence depended n. 
the charity of others; that country where a 

man pays for the few moments that his great 
coat lies upon a bench, cannot be very favor- 
able to the wants of any individual, Who does 
not contribute ſomething to the great ſtock of 
national wealth, and Ellen could not condemn 
the principle chat made a nation hard-hearted 
to beggars, whoſe very exiſtence depended 
upon the induſtry of all. The little ſuſtenance 
ſhe took ſhe therefore contrived in ſome way 


to pay for, and as the cheapneſs of a convey- 


ance by the Trechſcuits enabled her to avail 


herſelf of them, as a ſuſpenſion of her hither- - 
to neyer-cealing fatigue, ſhe reached Helvoet- - 
fluys eaſily and ſomewhat recruited in ſtrength. 


| Fortunately ſhe arrived only a few hours before 
the ſailing of a packet, in which ſhe eaſily. 
| procured a paſſage, and at an expence pro- 
portionate the meanneſs. of her appearance. 
The only paſſengers of any faſhion were a 
gentleman and lady, who had few attendants 
and appeared not to be rich; both the lady 
and her only female ſervant were ſufferers in 


the greateſt degree from ſea ſickneſs, and as- 


Ellen was happily free from all e 
and the only woman beſides themfelves in the 
packet, ſhe attended them, at the requeſt of 
the lady's huſband, in the cabin, and afforded 
them all the aſſiſtance and comfort in her 


power: the paſſage was proſperous, aud not 


of the longeſt kind, and when they landed, 


the fel ed in conſideration of Ellen's EE 


cheerful attendance upon his wife, and judging - 
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by her clothes that ſhe was by no means aboye 
feceiving a ſmall gratuity, gave her before 
they parted five ſhillings. 

Ellen was now in England, but the emo- 


tion with which ſhe once again put her foot 
upon her native land, after fo long and ſo diſ- 


aſtrous an abſence, were not thoſe of unmixed 
joy, or even of very cheerful hopes. During 
her tedious and difficult journey the had ſd. 
dom had leiſure, from the preſſing wants of 


the paſſing hour, to turn her thoughts upon 


the fate that might await her if ever ſhe ſhould 
ſo far ſurmount thoſe wants as to accom- 
pliſh the purpoſe ſhe had in hand; but now, 
when nearly all her difficulties - were over, 
and her neceſſities drawing to a concluſion, 
the ſituation ſhe ſhould find her friends and fa- 
mily in, with what might be the reſolutions 
- that circumſtances, or the requiſitions of vir 
William might call for on her part, filled 


mind with anxiety and dread : So far from 


| knowing what to hope, fhe knew not what to 
wiſh; and if the idea of being regularly ſe- 
| Parated from Sir William, and being allowed 
to live unmoleſted with her father, by occur» 
ring the moſt frequently to her imagination, 
| leemed to ſay that this was really what would 


be moſt acceptable to her, there were ſo many 


conſiderations that checked the riſing deſire, 
that it amounted not to a wiſh. 


SZhe had a child! (at leaſt ſhe hoped ſhe had) 
and for the fake of this child the would have 


conſented to have been placed in a ſituation 


much more repugnant to her feelings than 


a re- union with Sir William would Place Hou: 
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in; even of Sir Wiikam's conduct towards 
her ſhe was cautious of forming a too decided 
opinion, and if it could be proved that he had 
been miſtaken, and not malicious, ſhe felt 
nothing within her unreſentful heart that 
ſhould prevent her endeavouring, by a life of 
duty and affection, to obliterate from the 
minds of both all the miſery they had mutu- 
ally cauſed each other. 

It was impoſſible not to think of theſe 
things; it was impoſlible that thinking of them 
ſhould not ſink her to the loweſt degree of 
ſadneſs, but it was equally impoſſible that ſhe 
| ſhould form one probable conjecture how 
ſhe ſhould in future be induced to act. Her 
impatience, however, to bring her fate to an 
iſſue, increaſed to a feeling of the moſt pain 
ful kind: But, althoug h in England, ſhe was 
ſtill more than two bundted miles from that 
home where ſhe could alone be ſure of a kind 
reception, or where ſhe could inform herſelf 


of thoſe circumſtances upon, which. the con- 1 


duct of her future life muſt depend. To ap- 


pear as a beggar in a country, the laws of 


which provide ſo amply for the wants of the 
indigent, as at firſt ſight ſeemed to render it 
impoſſible that vice and beggary ſhould be 
disjoined, and where thoſe very laws, ating | 
as it were upon this ſuppoſition, make the very 
act of aſking charity criminal, and aſſign a pu- 
niſhment for it, was a fituation that to Ellen 
appeared intolerable. The ſeaſonable ſupply. 
of the five ſhillings given her by the gentleman, 
reſcued her from a neceſſity, to Which, how - 
ever, ſne muſt otherwiſe have ſubmitted. 
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She had ite, during the fad reflections 
that occupied her mind on this ſubject du- 
ring her paſſage from Holland, debated whe- 
ther ſhe ſhould not, on her arrival in England, 


make her caſe known to ſome Magiſtrate; E 
and it is probable ſhe would have had recourſe 


to this method rather than have appeated in 
the character of a vagabond, had the conti- 
nued as -intirely deſtitute as ſhe was previous 


to the gift of the five ſhillings, but ſhe was 


very thankful to be ſaved from this extre- 


mity, ſince reſolute not to have told a falſe 
tale, ſhe muſt have been obliged, both againſt 


her inclination and judgment, 'to have told 
at leaſt ſo much of the truth, as might have 
led to diſcoveries, which ſhe was ſenſible 


ought to be made only to her neareſt relations, 


and moſt aſſured friends; ſo ſeaſonable and ſo 
important was a gift, in itſelf ſo ſmall, that 
probably the giver would ſcarcely place it, 
in ballancing his account, on the fide of chari- 


- ty- With this five ſhillings, which had prov- 


ed a mine of wealth to Ellen, and by the 
fale of almoſt every thing the poſſeſſed, ex- 


_ cept the miſerable clothes ſhe wore, Ellen was 
enabled to procure a paſſage in a coaſting 
_ veſſel, which was to fail the next day for 


Newcaſtle, and alſo to pro; ide for her ſuſte- 
nance on the . N 
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Normrasranow G the lateneſs of the 
ſeaſon, the paſſage proved a happy and tolerably _ 
ſhort one, and Ellen at length beheld. herſelf 
landed within thirty miles of - Groby Manor. 
But ſhe was now abſolutely- pennyleſs, nor did 


ſhe poſſeſs a ſingle article of clothes, for Which, 


in the opulent and-money-getting town of New- - . | 


caſtle, ſhe would have been able to have found I | 


a purchaſer. . Her objections to appearing as a 
common beggar, ſeeking her bread from door to 


door, were as ſtrong in Northumberland as in 


Eſſex, and the fear of applying to any perſon in 
any of the higher ranks of life ſtill ſtronger. 
It appeared impoſſible to her, that ſhe ſhould be 
able to tell ſuch a ſtory as would intitle her to 
any thing beyond the mdit common relief, to any 
perſon in her own country, without leading to 
queſtions which would either involve her in 
falſhood, or lead to the diſcovery of too much 
truth. One valuable the was ſtill poſſeſſed of, 
this was her wedding- ring, and though it had only © 
8 2 Es oben 2» 
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been the ſeal of miſery to her, ſhe feltan extreme. 


reluctance to parting with it, but ſcruples and 


 forrows founded only in imagination, ſhe wag 


in the habit cf ſubcuing, her reaſon acknowledg. 
ed that the giving up her wedding ring was the 


moſt eligible method of ſupplying her preſent. 


wants, of any in her power. She was within a 
few yards of 

_ _tcwards it, ſhe ſtopt for a moment at the door, 
he dreaded to encounter the curioſity. ſhe was 


aware the application ſhe was about to make 


would excite : ſhe heſitated, the ſame thovghts 


paſſed through her mind. But not compelled 


by the conviction that every other way to re- 


lieve her diſtreſs was ſtill more objectionable 
than this, ſhe entered the ſhop; ſhe entered it 
however with a look of fo much embarraſſment _ 
and irreſolution, as drew on her the notice of 


the man who kept it. It was not until he had 


inquired twice in words, and with a manner 


perfectly civil, what ſhe wanted, that ſhe had 
courage to advance towards him: then taking 


off her wcrn-out glove, and drawing ker ring 


from her finger, the ſaid, with heſitation, « If, 
Sir, you would let me have three ſhillings, or 


halt a crown, upon this ring, I ihould think my- 


ſelf much obliged to you.” She {aw the man's 
eyes fixed inſtantly upen her hand, the white- 


neſs of which, with the delicacy of its form, ill 


accorded with the ſhabbineſs of her garments, 
and the diſtreſs her preſent application indica- 
ted. „I am not accuſtomed to take pawns, 


| Madam,” faid the man. «© Perhaps, then, re- 
plied Ellen, you would give me the value of 


its weight, Sir 2” "W It muit diſtreſs you, Ma- 


dam, 


a ſilverſmith's ſhop, ſhe turned 
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dam, to part with your wedding ring, ” returned 


he, looking earneſtly in her face. I would 
not willingly part-with it entirely,” ſaid Ellen, 


if therefore you would be kind enough not 


to diſpoſe of it for a few days, I ſhould take it as 


a favor, in leſs than a week I hope to be able 
to repurchaſe it.” „ No, Madam,” ſaid the 
man, © [I will not take your ring; you are fo 


like a lady that is dead, and who was zlways 


better than her word, that I will take yours for 1 


ſo ſmall a ſum as this,” laying down five 


ſhillings, « and if I ſhould loſe it, I will think 
it is given to that lady, and I ſhall be very well 
ſatisfied,” Ellen aſtoniſhed and - embarraſſed, 


thought herſelf difcovered, and eager to re- 


move from the earneſt ſcrutiny of her new friend, 
laſtly took up the money, and ſaying, «© I am 


indeed extremely obliged to you, Sir, 1 will take 
care not to diſcredit your friend,” ſhe haſtened 
out of the ſhop; the faw that the man followed 
her to the door of it, and attentively watched 
. her, ſhe therefore turned as ſoon as ſhe could 


into another ſtreet, and with a beating heart and 


trembling limbs took thelter in the firit ſhop 
that preſented itſelf, which could afford her any 


reirethment. Here, as ihe purchaſed ſome 5 
rolls, her thoughts were bulily employed in en- 


deavouring to recollect the features of the fil- 


verſmith, whom ſhe was perſuaded muſt have 


ſeen her before, and who, it was probable that 


in her happier days ſhe had befriended. Sud- 
denly the remembrance of the grandſon of old 


Deborah croſſed her mind, and in the kind relief 


juſt now granted her the recogniſed the grate- 


tul worth of that hone it young man. Cueered 
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by the recollection of an act of benevolenee, 


duced ſeemedto have placed her in a particular 
manner under the protection of P rovidence, 


Ellen purſued her way with a mingled ſenſation 


of delight and hope that had long been a ſtran- 


ger to her boſom. The five or ſix and twenty 
miles that now lay between her and the haven 


where ſhe hoped to repoſe after all her ſuffer- 
' Ings, however it might have appeared fix years 
ago as a gulph not to. be paſſed by her, in cir- 


cumſtances like the preſent, now ſeemed little 


more than a needle's point; the felt no difficulty, 
ſhe apprehended. no danger, ſhe thought every 
object familiar to her, ſhe imagined that ſhe 


* muſt know every face that ſhe paſſed, and almoſt. 


expected to be called by her name by every 


| perſon ſhe met. The day however was ſome- 
What advanced, and night came on, when ſhe 
was ſtill fixteen miles from Groby Manor; ſhe. 
eaſily procured herſelf a decent and comfortable 
accommodation for the night, (for ſhe was now 


rich and could pay ſumptuouſly for what ſhe 
wanted) but ſleep, which had often viſited her 


under the imperfect ſnelter of a wall, or when 


expoſed to the droppings of a tree, now fled 
the warm comforts of her preſent chamber ; the 


thoughts of the next day filled her mind and 


held her eyes waking. She aroſe with the firlt 
rays of light and reſumed her journey. 

It was a bright froſty morning, -in the be- 
ginning of October, all nature looked cheerful, 
and Ellen's heart, which ftill retained the im- 
prefſions ſhe had received in the filverſmith's 
hop the day before, partook os the chee 
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around her. As ſhe * b theſe 
ſenſations ſubſided, and gave place to the fears 
that the probable changes which had taken place 
during t he laſt four years in the home to which 
ſne was returning, naturally gave riſe to. The 
day paſſed on, Ellen drew every hour nearer to 
that ſpot where alone in the whole courſe of her 
| lie ſhe had known happineſs, and where only 

ſhe could hope, if ever happineſs were to be 
| her's again, to find it. Her emotions increaſed 
every ſtep ſhe advanced, ſometimes the was 
obliged to ftop for the refreſhment that the 
failing powers made neceſſary; at others to 
remain a few moments motionleſs where ſhe 
was, without the N of e an. 
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&« From incoherent words and . 
1 such wond'rous tranſports break, 
« Far more than honied eloquence, . 
„With all her tongues can ſpeak. : 
And now with ſtrong i inquiring look, 
“They ſcarch each other's eye, 
« Ard afk if what they ſee be true, 
* And doubt * real j Jur. Hs | | 
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FT HE evening 3 and the dil 


tant chimnies of Groby Manor appeared. 


«If time,” ſaid Ellen, „has not changed 
the habits of the dear inhabitants of that be- 
loved manſion, this is the hour when they are 


about to aſſemble round the ſocial tea board; 
now the evening muſic, or the evening lecture 


begins: Oh! beloved friends! there awaits 
you an interruption to your pleaſures that will. 


be infinitely dearer to vou than them all.” 


Ellen faid this as ſhe began to aſcend the hill 


that led by gentle windings to the houſe ; ſhe 
had determined to approach it on that fide 
which looked upon the valley leading to the 
parſonage, and to make her entrance if ſhe 


could through. the windows of the common 
titting-room that opened from the ground? 
| there It Was IT. that. OE, if not all the 
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family would be aſſembled, and as the ſun 
was not yet ſet, ſhe did not fear finding her 
entrance barred. The tumult of her mind 
was ſuch, that her deſigns might rather be 
called impulſe than reaſoning, and as ſhe 
aſcended the hill her limbs could hardly ſup- © 
port her trembling frame. She reached the 
top, ſhe drew near the. houſe, à plane tree 
was placed ſo near one of the windows as. 
to prevent all obje is beyond it frem being 
ſeen from thence, It was on this fide that 
Ellen approached, the window immediately 
behind the plane-uwree was open, Ellen intend- 
ed, or thought ſhe intended entering through 
it: She advanced, her tremblings inereaſed, 
ſhe was obliged to ſupport herſeif againſt the 
trunk of the plane-tree; ſhe heard the 
found of an inſtrument, ſhe could ſee with- - 
in the room, ſhe looked, at the - harpſichord 
ſat the very lady ſhe had ſeen accompanying 
Mr. Villars fix weeks before into his chaiſe 
at Cologn: Mr. Villars himfelf was. at that 
moment behind her chair, and hanging upon 
her gown was a play ful little girl; in another 
part cf the room ſat Mrs. Raymond at work, 
and near her Mr. Mordaunt, and two young 
girls, who were alſo at work. Ellen re- 
mained ſpeechleſs, motionleſs, and gazing in- 
tently upon what ſhe ſaw, and yet unconicious 
that the faw any thing; every faculty was 
ſuſpended, a temporary ſtupor had ſeized her. 
At this moment one of the girls raining her 
head from her work ſaw a figure under the 
plane- tree, Who's there?“ ſaid the, in 2 
voice of affright, It. is me, ſaid Ellen, 
| OY Ws a 
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and ſprang forward, but ſhe could do no more, 
the ſunk lifeleſs on the window frame. 
%% What ſounds are thoſe ?” cried Henry, be 
ruſhed toward her, he raiſed her in his arms, 
It is — Oh! heavens, is hie my Ellen?“ 
„Ellen!“ faid the aſtoniſhed and bewildered 
father, ** Gracious God ! haſt thou ſuffered 
her to leave thy manſions of. bliſs to come 
her afflicted parent??? 

Ellen was laid upon a ſofa, but the bonti- 
nued ſenſeleſs, nor were thoſe who ſtood ga- 
zing roond her more conſcious of exiſtence 
than heiſelf; one of the young people leis in- 
tereſted than the reft in the ſcene. before her, 

ran for -affiſtance. The room was preſently 
filled with ſervants, Ellen began to revive, 
Henry kneeling before her had ſeized both 
ber hands. I have found her, I: have again 
ſound her,” repeated he,, % and no power on 
earth ſhall part us more.” Eilen heard him 
not, ſhe faw him not, the faw only her father, 
and with a ſudden motion threw herſelf at his 
feet, he claſped her in his arms, It is her- 
ſelf | ſhe is alive | Oh! blefſed God, What 
wonders are theſe!” Although Ellen's worn. 
down frame was little able co ſupport ſuch 
violent and affecting emotions, yet being pre- 
pared for the ſcene, ſne was the firſt to re- 
cover ſome degree of compoſure. Lam in- | 
_deed reſtored to you,” ſaid ſhe, „ by little | 
| leſs than a miracle; 3 let us not by our own | : 
- vehemence make vain all that God has done 
for us,” and looking around her, ſhe ſeemed. 
to demand whether the ſaw all the family that 
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fed her to his heart. „ You will ſee your ſiſters, 


they are married, they are happy; but your 


mother (let us not repine) inſtead of a mo- 
ther's embraces receive $hoſe of your daugh- 
ter.” My daughter,” ſaid Ellen rapturouſly, © 
„is this my daughter! ?” The lovely child was 
already in her arms, *«* Deareſt infant!“ ſaid 
Ellen, and overcome by the painfulneſs of her 
recollections, a riſing ſob checked her voice, 


and ſhe burſt into tears. Then you, Ma- 


dam,“ ſaid the, as ſoon as ſhe could again 
ſpeak, and addrefling herfelf to the young 
lady whom ſhe had ſeen at the harpſichord, 
then you, Madam, are not the mother of 
this beloved baby? « Her mother !” returned 
the lady, „how cruel has fortune been thus 
to make ſtrangers of ſuch near relations.” 
* She is my fiſter,” cried Henry, „ my 
youngeſt ſiſter, the exact image of my: Ellen, 
the darling of my heart.“ 


There was a queſtion that Ellen longed to : 


afk, yet knew not. how. The manner and 
words of Henry, ſo different from any he had 
ever uſed fince ſhe became a wife, ſuggeſted 


a thought that ſhe knew not how to expats, - 


and by the variety of emotions it excited, 


| preſſed upon her heart with a weight that was 


intolerable, ſhe threw herſelf into her father's 
arms, and hiding her face in his boſom, «Oh! 
my father,” ſaid ſhe, where is Sir William 


Ackland ? Where is my. huſband ?” Be com- 


poſed, deareſt creature,” ſaid Mr, Mordaunt, 


„it is perhaps happy for us all that he can 
no longer anſwer for his conduct in this 


Vorld.“ Elen became lnddenly ſick, 55, Let 


— | . 
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me retire, I beſeeell you,” faid ſhe, te poor 
_ unhappy man! (tears running | down her 
cheeks) miſtaken, or cruel, I equally pity you.” 


Mrs. Raymond and Mr. Mordaunt withdrey | 


with Ellen, and Henry accompanied her to 
the door of Mrs. Raymond's room, carrying 
the little girl in his arms, from whom Ellen 
could not bear to be ſeparated a ſingle mo- 
ment. Ellen was unable to ſupport herſelf 


any longer, and at her own requeſt ſhe was 


put to bed, and all parties being in poſſeſſion 
of the great outlines of thoſe events that it 
moſt concerned them to know, all farther ex- 
Planation was, by mutual conſent, deferred. 
Mrs. Raymond could not conſent to quit El. 


lien's bed-ſide during the night, in ſpite of ö 


her remonſtrances, who told her ſmiling, the 
was much more accuſtomed to be left wholly 
to her-own care, than ſhe could be to ſpend 


a night in watching. „In this bed, in this ö 


room, added ſhe, „ with a table covered as 


that is, with every thing that can tempt the 


appetite, or mitigate the pains of ſickneſs, I 
am much more likely to be fleepleſs from 
aſteniſhment than from any fear or want of 
- accommodation.” _ RD 75 


Mrs. Raymond, who could not feel the full 


force of this obſervation, yet underſtood 


enough of it to be unable to reſtrain her tears, 


at the thoughts of the former hardſhips to 
Which Ellen alluded. „It ſeems fo impoſ- 
livle,” returned ſhe weeping, that you 
ihould be really here, that were I to leave you 


for a moment, I ſhould not expect to find you 


* 


on my return.” - 


Henry was no- ſooner appriſed by Mr. 


Mordaunt that he muſt not hope to ſee Ellen 


that night, than he ſet off to the parſonage : 
The tale he had to tell was ſo beyond ail cre- 


dibility, that his friends there for ſome mi- 
nutes believed him raving; but ſeeing no- 
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thing in his looks or manner to confirm ſuch 


an opinion, their feelings became little leſs 


agitated. than his on; the fact that he ſo 


conſtantly averred, that Ellen was alive, and 
at Groby Manor, he pretended not to ac- 


count for or explain, and though they began 


to be convinced that he doubted not the truth 


of what he ſaid, yet they could not perſuade” 


themſelves that he was not by ſome means 


| deceived ; they reſolved therefore to verify 


his words by the evidence of their own ſenſes, 
and, late as it was, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 


| and Mary, who, (although ſhe had been mar- 


tied a twelvemonth) ſtill continued at the par- 
ſonage, reſolved to accompany him to Groby 


Manor. Mr, Mordaunt had taken his ſtation 


in a corner of Ellen's bed- chamber; for to 
| ſeparate from her he found to be impoſſible, 


and he thought the loſs of fleep amply re- 


compenſed by ſeeing her breathe, and ſome- 
times hearing her ſpeak : Miſs Villars and the 


two young Raymond's were in the parlour, 
_ young Nay P 


waiting the return of Henry ; they confirmed 


to the wondering Thornton's the events of the 


evening, and their mutual joy and aſtoniſh- 
ment, with the variety of exclamations and _ 
eonjectures that engaged them, ſo perfectly 


baniſhed all defire of fleep and reſt from the 


whole party, that it was determined they 


ſhould - 
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ſhould fit up together for the remainder of | 


the night. Henry and Mary often ſtole gently 
to the door of Ellen's room, they liſtened, 
all was quiet, they | hoped ſhe ſlept. They 
returned to the parlour to communicate their 
hopes to their friends, and then again crept 
to the door to confirm them to themſelves. 
Ellen, however, was fleepleſs, but the quiet 
ſhe impoſed on herſelf enabled her to colle& 


her thoughts, and to prepare for the renewed 


emotions of the next day. 
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| Th E next day at length came, and Ellen 
found her bed inſupportably irkſome to her, 
ſhe could no longer delay the knowledge of a 
thouſand particulars ſo intereſting to her, and 
ſo important to her happineſs; nor was the 
impatience of her friends much leſs than her 
own. Mrs. Raymond furniſhed her with 
clothes; for whatever Ellen could have done, 
none of her family would have borne to have 
ſeen her in thoſe tattered and worn out gar- 
ments, that were ſuch painful indications of : 
the hardſhips ſhe had ſuffered. _ 

The _ reſult of the reflections . 
through the whole of Ellen's wakeful night, 
had been a determination to learn from her 
father, in a converſation between themſelves, 
all the circumſtances attendant on Sir Wil- 
liam's death, and the actual ſituation of Henry, 

. it having appeared plainly to her, in the fer 
Words that ſhe had yet heard him utter, that 
his ſentiments towards her were the ſame as 


ever, and that his hopes of poſſeſſing her were 
now again riſen as high as in the happieſt, days 
of their mutual affection ; ; but Ellen had too 


long 1 
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long been accuſtomed to place the 7 of 
reaſon upon her wiſhes, to ſuffer them alone 
to influence her actions; ſhe had long ceaſed 


to conſider Henry as her loves but ſhe-had 


never ceaſed to enteitain for him that friend- 


| ſhip, which his virtues- and his love towards 


her ſo well deſerved : If aſſſiction had ſubdued 
her paſſions, it had awakened her affections; 


the was now a mother, and ſhe felt that no 


conſideration on earth could tempt her to any 


act that might, in its remoteſt conſequences, 


be prejudicial to that dear infant ſo newly 
found and ſo highly cheriſhed; if, in her early 
youth, ſhe had yielded her partiality for the 


man of her choice, to a ſenſe of the duty he 


owed his parent, ſhe well knew now how to 


make it, ſubmit to that which ſhe owed her 


child: But it was poflible that duty and incli- 
nation might. at length agree; Ellen's heart 
flattered her at the thought, but ſhe ſuffered 


it not to riſe into a wiſh ; the would have no 


wiſh on this ſubject unfanctioned by her 5 


ther. 


anxious parent, flew to obey her ſummons; 


ſhe begged Mrs. Raymond would leave them 


together, but ſhe placed her little girl upon 
her knees. I cannot fear,” ſaid Ellen to 


herſelf, „any faulty impulſe of my heart, while 


I hold to it this pledge and reward of its rec- 


titude. As Mr. Mordaunt viewed the lan- 
guid and travel-worn figure of Ellen, as he 


| conlidered the palenefs of her cheek and the 


benen 


"of 
« 4 - #5; 
- as 4 | 


Ellen was ſcarcely drefſed when ſhe 
deſired to fee him; and the enraptured, yet 
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| heavineſs of her eye, his emotions almoſt 

| choaked him: 6 Oh! my child,“ ſaid he, 

i what muſt. you not have ſuffered, and for 
what?” „ Tell me, my father, ſaid Ellen, 
tc how long you have ſuppoſed me dead? 

% We were taught to believe you died in 
bringing that infant into the world.” And 
did Sir William appear afflicted for my loſs? 

and where and how has he lived ſince? and, 
above all, did he not in dying give you ſome. 
reaſon to ſuppoſe I exiſted.??” He did not 
return to England ?till a twelvemonth after 
your {ſuppoſed death; and then for the ſole 
purpoſe of placing his child under the care of 
a relation of his mother's, and it was not until 
after I had repeatedly urged him, by every 
motive I could imagine, to afford me the ſa. 
- tisfaCtion of feeing him, that I could prevail 
upon him to make me a viſit: I was then at- 
tending your mother in her laſt illneſs, I could 
not go to him; he remained here only two 

days, and appeared the moſt wretched of men. 
I repented that any conſideration for ſelf had 
induced me to force him into a viſit that 
ſeemed ſo painful to him; yet there was ſome- _ 
thing in his grief that ill accorded with mine, 
it had more of fury and deſperation in it than 
ſoftneſs ; Once, and only once, I attempted. 


to lead him to ſpeak of you; he ſtarted from —_ 


his chair, c Oh name her not, ſhe has un- 
done me ! ſhe has ruined my peace for ever! 
Worthy old man!“ continued he, :<.you. know 
not how fatal a gift you .beftowed when you 
gave me your daughter!“ I believed tbe 
violence of theſe expreſſions to be the ravings 
Voz. II. oo 
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of grief for a loſs, that my own ſufferings told 
me muſt to a huſband be almoſt paſt endu- 
rance. Tentreated he would let me ſee my 
grandchild, the ſole remains of Ellen : «© She 
is not like her,“ returned he, «© ſhe does not | 
bear her name, ſhe will not I hope bear het i 
features.. Oh! I hope ſhe will,” returned 
I fondly, „and in time, Sir William, you will 
find comfort in what now perhaps might be D 
too lively an emblem of what you have loſt.” 
He ſeemed almoſt convulſed with paſſion: 
„No more,” ſaid he, “ if you would not drive 
me to madneſs.” I ſought to ſooth him, and 
moſt carefully during the ſhort time he after- 
wards ſtayed with me, did I avoid a ſubject 
that I now ſaw he could not bear: He re- 
mained ſome. months in London, and I heard 
from every one of the deep ſhade of grief 
that was impreſſed on his behaviour and coun- 
tenance. He quitted England the following 
ſpring, and returned to it no more : Four 
months are ſcarcely / paſt ſince he died ſud- 
denly, with no previous illneſs, at Vienna: | 
was informed of the event by a Bohemian 
nobleman, whom T underſtood to have been 
Sir William's intimate friend; there were 
ſome words in this gentleman's letter of which 
I never until now could gueſs the meaning, 
but which muſt certainly have alluded to the 
unhappy miſtake, from which my beloved 
child muſt have ſuffered ſo much, and which 
appears to have made Sir William's life en- 
tirely wretched ; theſe words ſeemed ſo inti- 
mate, that had Sir William been allowed 


time for any death-bed reflections, he 2 
J)) CT > 1-3 * 2 
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have been induced to have mitigated the ſe- 
verity of ſome determination, the juſtice of 
_ which had not been ſufficient to ſatisfy him 
under the rigour of it. I confidered this in- 
timation merely as a ſort of an apology for 
| ſome action of Sir William's which might 
ſome time probably come to my knowledge, 


bvbich his friend was conſcious would ſtand in 


need of one.? „5 og 2 
4 J found, continued Mr. Mordaunt, for 

Ellen broke not in upon his diſcourſe, *< that the 
guardians appointed to your dear infant were 
people unknown to me, and wholly uncon- 


nected with my family, and it ſeemed as if Sir 


William wiſhed to keep her as far apart from 
every one of us as poſſible; but my heart 
longed to ſce her, and our dear Henry, who 
has been my guardian-angel under all my 
troubles, and is-now the ſupport of my de- 
clining age, procured me this bleſſing, as he 
has done many others: He prevailed upon 
the lady with whom ſhe is placed, to truſt her 


to the care of his ſiſter and himſelf, when 


they were about to make a viſit to Northum- 


berland ; they have been with me ten days, 5 


and there has not been an hour in any one of _ 
thoſe days in which Henry and I have not 


ſoothed our never ceaſing regret by endeavour- 


ing to trace your features in the lineaments ß 
that infant's face.” 7 e 


= 


Ellen felt that her heart was not indifferent 


to this panegyric upon Henry, And Lord + ; 


 Villars,” aſked ſhe, < does he till purſue the 


lame projects of ambition and avarice, ſo often 


defeated but never given up?” Lord VII- 
| FVV = ans 
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lars, repeated Mr. Mordaunt, do you not 
know—but alas! you cannot know there is 
now no other Lord Villars than Henry.“ 
« Gracious heaven !” ſaid Ellen, and her pale 
cheek” became ſtill paler. He died of a 
liver complaint about three months apo,” 
continued Mr. Mordaunt, „ his death was 
foreſeen, and Henry eroſſed the channel to 
bring home his ſiſter, who had been ſome 
time abroad with Lady Edwards, but Lord 
Villars died before they could return, before 
indeed Henry had reached the place where 
his fiſter then was. Since his return to Eng. 
land he has been wholly taken up with his 
family affairs, and it was not till within theſe 
ten days that he had leifure to give me, what 
he knows to be my beſt comfort, his dearly 
beloved fociety.”?. „ But, dear Sir,” faid 
Ellen, „ my brother, what of him, does he 
afford you no comfort? „ None, Ellen, 
none; he and Lady Almeria have no reliſh 
for the ſhades of a northern retirement, or 
for the ſociety of an old man, though that 
man is a father; their life is one unvaried 
round of diſſipation and expence, and the only 
fatisfaction I'Teap from their union is, ſome 
times the company of ſome of their children 
of which they have three.“ * My ſiſters?” i 
faid Ellen. „ Are happily though not ſplen- ] 
didly married; they are both ſettled in this 
_ ._ country, and do every thing in their power to 
make my old age comfortable; my daughter 
Raymond and her two girls are kind and 
good to me; and now,“ cried he, claſping 
Ker in his arms, „ ſinee I once again _——_— i 


3 ; 
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my Ellen, there is nothing this world has 
more to give.“ „ And I,” ſaid Ellen, “ if 
I can bleſs the declining years of my father, 
| and guard the opening dawn of this dear 
child, what more ſhall I have to aſk in this 
world?“ „Ohl my Ellen,“ returned the 
delighted: parent, “ you have much more to 
aſk, and much more to do; you have to re- 
ward I will not fay the conſtancy, for that may 
be objectionable, but the virtues of our _ 
Henry; happineſs too 1s in long arrears to 
you, and you may now reaſonably aſk for 
payment.” „ But can I,“ ſaid Ellen, © give 
my child another parent? Can I hazard her 
welfare on the ſhock of intereſts, ſo often the. = 
_ conſequence of a ſecond connexion ?* Who 
would you ſooner chooſe for a parent to your Li 
child,“ returned Mr. Mordaunt ſmiling, - 
© than Henry? Who would you rather make 
the guardian of your dzareſt intereſt than him? 
But 1 leave him to plead his own cauſe : My 
Ellen muſt have undergone a wonderful me- 
tamorphoſis indeed if the found in her breaſt 
any impediment to his wiſhes from miſtaken - 
delicacy, or weak punctilio, and every reaſon 
mult be on his ſide: And now, my deareſt, 
let us go down together, I am impatient to 
hear your ſtory, but I will not detain you from 
your friends, whoſe' tender intereſts in all that 
concerns you has kept them waking the whole 
night, and who are as impatient to ſee and 


* 


hear you as myſelf,” _ 


— 4 
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« The ſorm of virtue dignify'd the ſcene, 

t In her majeſtic ſweetneſs was diſplay'd, | 
"2 The mind ſublime and happy. From her lips 

. nd eloquence to flow.. 


c lovzx. 


WLaſt/ came joy's extatic trial.” | 
| = COLLINS, 


EILEN aroſe, but ſhe was farpriſed when 

the came to move to find herſelf ſo enfee- 
bled and trembling, that ſhe could not but 
_ ſuppoſe, had her journey been prolonged 
one other day, ſhe muſt have ſunk under the 
fatigue ; but the recollected not how much 
more the emotions of the mind exhauſt the 
ſtrength than any labours of the body : What 
ſhe had undergone fince her arrival in Nor- 
thumberland had contributed more towards 
the deſtruction of her bodily powers, than all 
the hardſhips a pilgrimage of more than eight 
hundred miles had expoſed her to. 

No ſooner was the door of her chamber 
heard to open, by her liſtening friends be- 
low, than Henry flew up ſtairs, and ſeeing her 
inability to ſupport herſelf, and that Mr. 
Mordaunt tottered with her weight, Let me 
| | ES ſupport 
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ſupport you, my deareſt couſin,” ſaid. "wy 10 8 
is a relation's office, you will not deny me.“ 


Ellen almoſt ſinking, ſuffered him to put his 


arms round her, but he was ſeized with ſo 


violent a fit of trembling tHat he was obliged 


for a moment to ſupport both himſelf and her 
by leaning againſt the wall. Ellen had been 
appriſed that the Thornton's were below, and 
they therefore having no fear of her ſuffer- 
ing from the ſurpriſe of their ſudden appear- 


ance could no longer reſtrain their impatience, 


but haſtily followed Henry up ſtairs : It was 


fortunate they did ſo, for ſo great was his 


emotion become that he could not have ſup- 


ported Ellen another moment. Mr. Thorn- 


ton claſped his arms round her, the beloved 
Mary received her ſinking head upon her bo- 
ſom; while Mrs. Thoruton half frantic with 
her joy, deluged her with perfumed water one 
moment, and ſtifled her with careſſes the 
next. A moment's conſideration convinced 
them all that Ellen was unfit to be removed - 
down ſtairs ; they therefore agreed to aſſemble _ 
in Mr. Mordaunt's library, which was imme 
_ diately oppoſite the bed chamber aſſigned to 


Ellen. Henry could not however prevail up- 


on himſelf again to quit her, and having re- 
gained ſteadier nerves, he carried her, with 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Thornton, into the libra- - 
ry, here being laid upon a ſofa, a few mo- 


- ” 2 


ments ſufficed to recompoſe her mind. 


could not have ſuſpected myſelf of ſo - 
much debility,” ſaid ſhe 8 56 and when 


I come to tell you what I have been doing 


for the laſt three months, you will agree; with : 
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me, that I have little right to ſuch fine lady- 


like airs.” « Oh !” cried Henry fervently, 


© you are weak, we all are weak from feelings 


no fine lady ever knew.” Indeed the group. 
that were now gathered round Ellen ſeemed 


to have forgotten all conſideration of ſelf, in 


the thoughts of the beloved object they en- 


circled. Mr. Mordaunt had drawn a low itool 
cloſe to the ſofa, and held Ellen's hands in 


his. Henry was leaning over the back cf it, 
with his eyes intently. fixed upon her face; 


Mary was upon her knees, preſſing cloſe up 
between Mr. Mordaunt and Ellen, while the 
reſt of the party had diſpoſed of themſelves 
into a kind of outward circle, and all were 
alike emulative of the pleaſure of adminiſtering 
to Ellen's wants ; one idea ſeemed to prevail 


with them all, that the miſeries ſhe had ſuf- 


fered, and the hardſhips ſhe had undergone, 


called for every indemnification in their pow- 
er: Ellen had ſcarcely any voice, and, bathed 


in tears, was unable to look up: «1 have not,” 


faid ſhe, in broken and interrupted accents, 
«in all my ſorrows, ſhed fo many tears from 
grief as I now ſhed from joy; but indeed I. 


muſt not indulge myſelf ; I mult ſhake off this 


weakneſs ; yet who ſhall wonder that the ſenſe _ 
of the mercies 1 have received 18 ſo over- 


coming? 


Impatient as the whole circle were to be ac- | 
quainted with the every particular of Ellen's | 
fate, they all with one voice declared againſt 


' the indulgence of their curioſity till ſhe was 
ſomewhat more reſtored to compofure; but 


the Was aware that this would | never be while 
ſhe 
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ſhe had ſo intereſting a flory to relate. 
„ Believe me,” ſaid ſhe, © that nothing is ſo 
likely to huſh theſe contending feelings as the. 
dullneſs of narrative ; 1 ſhall perhaps fatigue 
myſelf with the length of my ſtory, but ſuch fa» 
cons will be ſalutary: I want fleep, mine has 
been long broken, and for the two laſt nights 
wholly interrupted ; if I can talk myſelf to ſleep, 
there is nothing from which I ſhall receive 
ſo much benefit; and to fleep while I have 
| ſuch a ſtory to tell is impoſſible,” | — 
The party drew cloſer round her, a 5 
Henry, half invited, found a ſeat on the ſofa, 
at her feet, as, ſupported by pillows, the chang- 
ed her poſture from that of lying down to a 
ſitting one. It cannot be doubted what were 
the emotions with which Ellen was liſtened 
to. Pity, admiration, grief, indignation, and 
aſtoniſhment, ſucceeded each other; but when - 
ſhe came to relate the circumſtance which - 
ſeemed to have ſealed her fate, and of which, 
being abſolutely ignorant, ſhe was. at a loſs 
whether to impute to miſtake, or contrivance, 
Henry, in an agony he could not reſtrain, 
threw himſelf on his knees before her: * Qh! 
my Ellen,” cried he graſping her hands, „my 
ſuffering, my ever beloved Ellen, do not, do 
not hate me ! I am the wretch that have un- 
done you: I conducted you to that hateful pri- 
ſon, I cloſed its doors upon you; your ag0- 
nizing days, your fleepleſs nights, were all 
the gift of my hand: But, Oh + if you cannot 
pardon me, do not, do not hate me, „Oh! 
Henry,“ replied Ellen, gently: returning the 
preſſure of his hand, he aſſured I never en- 
tertained a ſentiment of hatred, even towards 
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the real author of my ſufferings, how then 
ſhould-I hate you „ And can you forgive 
me? And do you call me your dear Henry? 
Mr, Thornton pray for me, I ſhall not keep 
my ſenſes.” Nor, ſaid Mr. Thornton fer- 
vently, © ſuffer Ellen to keep hers: Can you 
admire the ſtrength of mind which has ſup- 
ported her through ſuch trying ſcenes, and 
yet deſert yourſelf ſo pitiably ?” „But I was 
not tried with joy,“ ſaid Ellen, holding out 
her hands towards Henry, (who had haſtily let 
them go on hearing Mr. Thornton's rebuke) . 
& and thoſe who have felt them both know 
how much more difficult it is to bear joy than 
ſorrow.” Henry's tears rolled down his 
cheeks, he endeavoured to conceal his face as 
he ſtooped to kiſs again and again the dear 
hands he held: « Say,” cried he, in accents 
ſcarcely articulate,” « ſay you forgive me for 
all my faults.”  « Let us not talk of forgive- 
neſs, returned Ellen, „and but this once 
ſuffer me to afſure you, that you have light- 
ened my heart of the ſingle remaining weight 


ttunhat oppreſſed it, by clearing the memory of 


a man whom I would not contemn from the 
- Imputation of the only act of villany with 
which I could charge him: It is eaſy to par- 
don injuries originating in miſtake, and a miſ- 


take too that ] underſtand has coft the un- 


Happy perſon ſo deceived ſtill more than it 
has colt me.” Henry then explained how 
fatally his ſcrupulous attention to the delicacy 
and peace of Ellen had ſucceeded: He re- 
membered the contents of Lady Almeria's 

note, though he could not at that diſtance of 


— 


— 
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time call to mind the exact terms of it, and 
upon which Sir William's miſtake was 
grounded. The good heart of Mr. Mordaunt 
rejoiced equally with Ellen's, that there was 
ſo ſtrong an appearance of impropiety in the 
conduct of Henry, as to juſtify the confirma- 
tion it had given to thoſe injurious ſuſpicions 
which had, however, been before moſt unjul- 
tifiably taken up. Without ſuch an apology, - 
Sir William muſt. have appeared one of the 
worſt of men; but neither Mr. Mordaunt, _ 
nor the chriſtian Mr. Thornton, much lefs - 
could Henry admit of any excuſe for the me- 
thod he had taken to gratify his revenge, nor 
the right he had aſſumed to himſelf of ſo erus- 
elly puniſhing. offences for which the laws of 
his. country has appointed a much leſs fevere 
chaſtiſement : Nor will it be expected that 
the females of the party were more favorable 
to ſo illegal a proceeding ; and Ellen, though » | 
| the did not chuſe to join in the condemna- 
tion, entered not into. defence of a conduck 
which ſhe conſidered as indefenſible. In men- 
tioning the adventure in the ruined. . Monaſtery + 
ſhe carefully avoided naming the name of 
Mr. Raymond, though ſhe expatiated on the 
happy circumſtance it had proved to her, in 
procuring her the ducat, which ſhe had found 
of fo much uſe. It was with the greateſt ema- - 
tion that ſhe related what ſhe had felt on the 
light of Henry at Cologn. And could you, 
did you,” echoed from every mouth, «in 
ſuch circumſtances, in ſuch. diſtreſs, could you - 
ſuffer him to depart without making yourſelf 
known to him? What could I do?“ cried 
Ellen, in a tone of ſelf defence, what power 
| Po ond, on 
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on earth could have convinced Sir William 
of my innocence, had I returned to England 
with Henry? And would you have had me 
barter my reputation, and my only chance 
of happineſs, for an eſcape from hardſhips that 
I had already proved not to be inſupportable? 
But God only knows what it coſt me to make 
the choice I did |? „The choice!“ ſaid Mr. 


Mordaunt rapturouſly, « the choice was like 


yourſelf ; it was the reſult of the pureſt prin- 
ciple and the ſteadieſt reafon : But this ſtory 


will kill us all, for God's ſake make haſte to 


arrive in England, or I too ſhall incur Mr, 
Thornton's cenſure, for my brain will hardly - 
bear it.“ „ Mr. Thornton, ſaid Mrs. 
Thornton, ſobbing, „has little reaſon to re- 
proach you, look at him, did you ever ſee 
him ſo moved before ?? „ Oh! who would 


3 not be moved,” ſaid Mr. Thornton, at ſuch 


a proof of the ſtrength of rectitude, and the 
power of reaſon? And yet, wonderful as it 
appears, it is in the power of every one to 
| whom God bas given common underftand- 
ing, and has not curfed with unnatural depra- 
vity, to act as uprightly and heroically as 
Ellen has done; all the reſt is the refult of 
cultivation, or ſelf diſcipline, and of a conti- 
nued habit of referring all our actions to prin- 
ciple.” My ever dear preceptor,” faid 
Ellen, if I have been able to act rightly I 
owe it to you, to my dear Mrs. Thornton, to 
my father; but chictly I will fay to yow, who 
never ſparing of your praiſe when I deſerved 

commendation, gave it always with the ſame. 
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judgment you have now done, and by con- 


vincing me the path of virtue was practicable 


to all, made me aſhamed to repreſent it to my- 
ſelf as difficult.” Henry could not ſpeak, he 
ſat with his face reſted upon the arm of tne 
ſofa, in a ftate of emotion that ſhook his whole 


frame; he heard not Mr. Thornton's moral; 


| he gave no credit to the eaſy praQticability : 
of ſuch virtues as Ellen's z he thought her 


an angel, and that it was ſearcely amongſt 


her fellow angels that ſhe was to be equalled, ' 
Ellen haſtened to conclude a narrative, the cir- 
cumſtances of which fo deeply affected her 


auditors ; the was happy to have the taſk over, 


- 


and felt herſelf more capable of compoſure and 


reſt when it was done: She now learnt, what 


from the multiplicity of events each fide had 


to communicate, had hitherto remained untold 3 
that the unhappy Mr. Raymond had met the 
fate his vices provoked, and that inſtead of the 


ſafe retreat he had promiſed himſelf in Switzer- 
land, the vengeance of an injured family had 


8 overtaken him in a few days from. the time 
when Ellen had left him. Refuſing to ſubmit 


to the officers of juſtice, who were employed *. 
to ſecure him, he had attempted a defence, 
impoſſible to be made good, but which was 


conducted with ſo much violence and danger 


to his opponents, as had obliged them to at- 


tempt ſubduing him by means as deſperate as 


thoſe he had uſed in his defence: Iu this ſtrug- 


gle he had received wounds that proved 
mortal in a few days; his death had put Mrs. 
Raymond in poſſcihon of a ſmall jointure, and 


had ſecured to * ae the few thouſand 


pounds 
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pounds that had been ſettled upon them. Ellen 
now revealed that it was to Mr. Raymond that 
ſhe owed the ſeaſonable relief that ſhe had be- 
fore mentioned, and expatiated on the earneſt 
deſire that he had ſhewn of being farther ſer- 
viceable to her: To hear of ſuch praiſe-worthy 
diſpoſitions in a man whom ſhe had once loved, 
was very acceptable to Mrs. Raymond. But 
as ill uſage had long ago worn out her affection. 
for him; his death had rather ſhocked than 
afflicted her, and in the preſent happier proſ- 
pects of her family ſhe ſoon learnt to conſider 
it rather as a releaſe than a misfortune. Ellen's 
two other ſiſters joined the happy party at Gro- 
by Manor the next day, and moſt unfeignedly 
partook of the joy that reigned there. In a 
few days Ellen recovered her uſual ſerenity of 
- mind, and in a few weeks ſhe was perfectly. - 
reſtored to bloom and health: . 55 
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Such a ſacred, and home-felt delight, 

« Such ſober certainty of waking bliſ, - 

* I never knew till now.” | | 
TSS ___ MILTON, 


A ND now what avails it to prolong a narra- 
tive, the concluſipn of which is already antici- 
pated ? Oppoſed by no one duty, ſupported: by 
her own wiſhes, ſanctioned by the authority of a 
parent, can it be ſuppoſed that Henry's revived 
claim to the hand and heart of Ellen was diſ- 
allowed? Yet did ſhe feel an unſpeakable reluct- 
ance to becoming his wife, until her reputation 
was asſpotleſs as her life: Her return to exiſtence 
muſt of neceſſity be known, and with it muſt be 
| known the ſuſpicions that had ſo long held her 
in ſecluſion from the world; the death of Sir 
William made her vindication difficult, ſince 
no one could be aſſured of her innocence but 
thoſe who would naturally ſcreen her guilt. 
The moſt uneguivocal teſtimony was that of the 
Bohemian nobleman, and to him it was reſolred 
to apply. Henry determining that if the mat- 
ter could not be ſettled ſatisfactorily by letter, 
he would himſelf take a journey to Vienna. 
Mr. Mordaunt drew up a plain ſtatement of 
Te CR OT N | ” 
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all the facts upon which he had lies 
think Sir William had grounded Ellen's con- 
demnation, Lady Almeria's teſtimony on thoſe 
which had ſeemingly been ſuch unequivocal 
marks of her guilt was added thereto, and the - 
nobleman was .entreated to declare whether 
Sir William laid any thing more to her charge 
than this explanation obviated. The natural 
eloquence of a parent trembling for the repu- 
tation of his child gave an energy to Mr. Mor- 
daunt's entreaties and remonſtrances that muſt 
have affected any heart not wholly callous: 
The heart of the Bohemian was not of this 
nature; he had long entertained doubts of the 
guilt of a woman to whoſe excellencies Sir 
William's never ceaſing regrets had done reluc= 
tant juſtice; and ſince her eſcape he had re- 
ceived ſuch proofs from Mrs. Ulrie of the pu- 
rity of her mind and the goodneſs of her prin- 
ciples, as had well prepared him for the vindi- 
cation of her conduct which he now received. 
The anſwer he returned was the moſt ſatis- 
factory poſſible. 1 
He informed Mr. Morduuat the” Sir Wil- 
liam himſelf had frequently declared in the 
laſt months of his life, that were it poſſible he 
could have been miflaken in what his own 
ſenſes had witneſſed, he, ſhould be perſuaded 
he had wronged the unfortunate Ellen: That 
remorſe for the ſeverity of the puniſhment he 
had inflicted, even ſuppoſing her guilty, had 
haunted every hour of his life, and that he 
feemed not unfrequently to regret the ſtrict- 
neſs with which his orders, not to convey any 


letter or e to him from her, had been- 
obſerved; 


* 
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obſerved ;; and that nothing withheld him from 
again ſeeking her but the inſupportable ſhame 
that muſt have overwhelmed him, either had 
ſhe been able to have cleared herſelf from the 
crimes imputed to her, or that would have 
attended his reſtoring her to the world, guilty 
or innocent; and that, finally, even the dread 
of this ſhame would probably have given way 
to the increaſing wretchedneſs of his mind, 
had his life been ſpared a little longer. 
— 'Phe Bohemian ſtated it as having been his 
own intention after the death of his. friend, to 
have viſited Ellen in her priſon, and from the 
opinion that he ſhould have -been able to 
have formed of her from ſuch an interview, 
to have regulated his own future conduct, as 
to the continuation of her impriſonment, or 
the putting a ſpeedy and final end to it. He 
ingenuouſly confeſſed that though, had he 
found her innocent, he ſhould have held his 


| friend's reputation as nothing when compared _ 


with the injuſtice and cruelty of detaining 
her any longer a captive ; yet, that had ſhe 


appeared to him guilty, he ſhould. have pre- 


ferred ſuffering her to languiſh out her life in 
perpetual confinement, to the fixing ſuch a 
ſtain upon Sir William's memory, as her re- 
ſtoration to the world and the publication of 
the whole ſtory muſt have done. 
The generous Bohemian after congratula- 
ting the happy father on the innocence and 
eſcape of his daughter, informed him, that in 
order that no cloud might obſcure a happinets 
| fo dearly purchaſed, and ſo amply deſerved, 
he had written a full vindication of her cha- 
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racter, to the guardian of her child, and the 
truſtees of her ſettlement, and this he had 
done, he ſaid, not more from a conviction 
that by ſach a teſtimony to her virtues he 
offered the moſt acceptable proof of his invi- 
olable attachment to his deceaſed friend, than 
from the aſſurance he had in his own mind 
that he was offering a tribute to truth, and 
from the pleaſure that reſulted to himſelf, in 
an act of juſtice and compenſation. c 
In conſequence of this well judged and ge- 
nerous interference of this amiable Bohemian, 
Ellen found no difficulty in having her daugh- 
ter given to her wiſhes; by this agency the. 
was enabled alſo to acquit herſelf, as far as. 
money could acquit her, of obligations to the 
good Mrs. Ulric and the faithful Thereſa, 
nor can it be ſupppſed that the grandſon of old 
Deborah was forgotten. Henry in the ample 
provifior that his diſintereſted heart had ap- 
portioned to every branch of his family, had 
left himſelf poor, but he had more than ſufh- 
cient for happineſs ; He revived the ſcheme 
which ſo many years before he had preſſed 
with ſo much fruitleſs earneſtneſs; Ellen and 
he reſolved to content themſelves with her 
jointure until his eſtate had cleared itſelf of 
every incumbrance; and, at the earneſt en- 
treaty of Mr. Mordaunt, they took up their 
abode at Groby Manor, The cottage of old 
Deborah was enlarged and fitted up for the 
reception of Mrs. Raymond and her daugh- _ 
ters, that they might (while always moſt wel- 
come to Groby Manor) have a place to re- 


tire to, when under the dominion of that wiſh 
| which 
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* 
«hich is felt at times by every human mind, 
the wiſh, that as we ſhut the door upon us 
we may be able to ſay, „Now I am at home.” 
Of the happineſs of Henry and Ellen, of the 
feelings of Mr. Mordaunt, of the content- 
ment of the Thornton's, and of the peace and 
ſatisfaction of all within the reach of their 
benevolence, it were needleſs to tell. To all 
who have hearts and principles ſimilar to theirs 
all that could be ſaid would be ſuperffuous; 
to thoſe of oppoſite TR. and opinions it 
would be unintelligible. 

Such then is the hiſtory of Ellen. Inſtruct- 
ed by her example, let no one affirm, the om-. + 
nipotency of love, let no one aſſert the uncon- 
troulableneſs of ſorrow : Be it remembered, 
that in the exertion- of PLain SENSE, and the 
exerciſe of unſbaken integrity lay all her powers; 
and let not any one who means not to forego. 
his claim to ſuch diſtinctions, plead his excuſe 
for vice or weakneſs the dominion of paſſion, or 
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